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FOREWORD 


Vehement denunciations of racial discrimination, the avowed determination 
of governments and international organizations to put a stop to it by every 
possible means, and the press campaigns conducted for the same purpose, 
have raised the question of friendly relations between different ethnic groups 
to the status of an ideal which must be achieved if a new international order 
is to be established. It is partly because racial tensions have taken on a symbol- 
ical significance that they are now a favourite subject for social scientists; 
but the abundance of the literature devoted to them is also due, in part, 
to their dynamic character and to the wide range of subjects they involve. 
The hope of discovering a remedy for racial conflicts helps to explain this 
large-scale mobilization of scientific resources. Social scientists, psychologists 
and economists have all seen in the study of racial relations an exceptional 
opportunity of giving practical help towards the solution of an irritating 
or distressing problem. In countries where the racial question affects public 
and private life, the literature on the subject is steadily increasing. Professor 
Herbert Blumer estimates that over a thousand books or articles on this 
theme have appeared in the United States of America during the last 10 years. 
Many of these publications present the results of surveys sponsored by scientific 
institutions, governmental bodies and private associations. The tremendous 
effort made in this field by American scientists is paralleled in other parts of 
the world where racial relations are causing tensions or conflicts. In short, 
the information available on this subject alone has now become so voluminous 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, for any expert to absorb it all. 

In this extensive domain of the social sciences, it would seem impossible 
to gain further knowledge without making an attempt at this stage to sum up 
and analyse the general trends to be observed in research methods and in the 
choice of problems to be studied. Scientists are apt, often unconsciously, 
to follow certain fashions and allow themselves to be carried away by intel- 
lectual currents. Awareness of this may stimulate in them a determination 
to resist such influences and pursue another line of thought. It is in the hope 
of offering a kind of bird’s eye view of the present state of scientific research 
in the field of racial relations that Unesco, in accordance with resolution 
3.62 of the programme for 1957-58, has striven to gather and assemble ‘a 
documentation on race relations, including trend reports on current research 
in this field’. 

The wording of this resolution was to some extent influenced by the chief 
aim which the Conference on Race Relations in the World Perspective 
(Honolulu, 1954) had assigned to the international society whose establishment 
it recommended. The chief function of that non-governmental organization 
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would have been to serve as a documentation centre, responsible for the 
preparation of bibliographies and of directories of current research. After 
working together for a month the members of the conference had reached the 
conclusion that such a centre was necessary, in order to avoid dissipation of 
effort and the use of outworn methods, and to direct research along new 
paths. As this society was never set up, Unesco felt called upon to undertake 
some of the activities for which it would normally have been responsible. 
The Organization’s work was in the dual field of information, and scientific 
analysis. Mr. Jean Viet’s Selected Documentation for the Study of Race Relations 
(published in the series Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences, No. 9, 1958) 
contains not only a bibliography but a list of institutions concerned with 
the investigation of problems of this type. The present issue of the Bulletin gives 
a brief outline of the trends revealed by a comparative analysis of existing 
publications. 

The following articles constitute only the first phase of an attempt to provide 
a general view of scientific research on racial relations. It is intended to publish 
in a subsequent issue of the Bulletin, in 1960 or 1961, articles summarizing 
what has been achieved in this field in South Africa, South and South-East 
Asia, and the South Pacific. 


BRITAIN 


AntHuony H. RicumMonp 


For the purposes of the present paper the term ‘race’ will be used in its collo- 
quial rather than its strictly scientific sense. Studies of the Jewish popula- 
tion and of anti-semitism, therefore, will be included as well as studies of the 
non-Caucasian inhabitants and of colour prejudice. Compared with the 
United States of America the pepulation of the United Kingdom (50 million) 
is relatively homogeneous from an ethnic point of view. The Jewish popula- 
tion of 450,000 is less than 1 per cent of the total population and the non- 
Caucasian population (henceforth called ‘coloured’) of approximately 150,000 
is about one-quarter per cent of the total population. Although studies of 
racial relations in Britain stem from a concern with the social problems 
created by the assimilation of immigrants and minority groups [10]! there is 
also a theoretical interest in this question from the point of view of scientific 
sociology and psychology. This brief survey will examine the researches 
undertaken under six main headings: (a) studies of racial attitudes; (b) studies 
of certain localities in which coloured immigrants have settled; (c) studies 
of particular groups of coloured workers; (d) studies of coloured colonial 
students; (e) studies of the Jewish population; (f) theoretical conclusions. 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of this article, p. 371. 
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RESEARCH ON RACIAL RELATIONS 
RACIAL ATTITUDES 


Several investigations have been conducted into the attitudes of people in 
Britain toward coloured immigrants and toward Jews. The only one conducted 
on the basis of random sample of the total population is still unpublished 
and is permitted only restricted circulation. This inquiry into attitudes towards 
coloured colonials in Britain was conducted by a reputable organization. 
It showed that in 1951 some degree of colour antipathy was widespread and 
that most people thought others were more prejudiced than themselves. 
Antipathy was higher among women and old people and was not directly 
related to knowledge about the colonies or the lack of it. Nor was there any 
significant difference in attitude between those who were acquainted with a 
coloured person and those who were not. An index of antipathy was constructed 
which appeared to show that the population could be divided into three 
groups of roughly equal size according to degrees of prejudice. This evidence 
led Richmond [27] to assert that one third of the inhabitants of Britain were 
extremely prejudiced against coloured people, one third mildly prejudiced 
and one third tolerant. 

Recently, Banton [2], in an unpublished paper, criticized the method of 
scaling employed in the sample survey in which certain responses were assumed 
to be indicative of antipathy, when they could be differently interpreted. 
Banton concluded that to suggest that one third of the population was extremely 
prejudiced was an exaggeration. Furthermore, he was of the opinion that 
Richmond’s description of the attitudes and beliefs, typically found in Britain, 
made the position appear even more unfavourable than the original report. 
To check his own view that attitudes in Britain are more fluid and more 
favourable than some earlier investigators had thought, Banton recently 
conducted a smaller scale sample survey in which particular attention was 
paid to the subject’s understanding and interpretation of the questions and 
statements put to him. 

The evidence from Banton’s survey is still in process of analysis. The results 
at present available appear to support the view that attitudes are more 
favourable and less rigid than had been supposed hitherto. Respondents were 
often unwilling to assent toa proposition on the ground that their knowledge 
was inadequate. Nevertheless, 76 per cent were prepared to endorse the view 
that ‘coloured people are just as good as us when they have the same training 
and opportunities’, while only 10 per cent would accept the statement that 
‘coloured people will always be inferior to white people’. The view that 
‘it would be a good thing if people of different races mixed together more’ 
was endorsed by 64 per cent, while only g per cent considered that ‘all mixing 
between races should be avoided’. 

If by a stereotype is meant a rigid attitude not subject to modification in the 
light of experience, Banton is of the opinion that in Britain today there is 
little or no stereotyping of coloured people. He suggests that norms of conduct 
are often conflicting. The behaviour that results is largely dependent upon 
the actor’s definition of the situation and not upon his psychological predis- 
position. (This view appears to underestimate the extent to which the actor’s 
definition of any situation is unavoidably influenced by his subjective state of 
mind.) Banton [3] emphasizes the fact that because attitudes towards coloured 
people are not rooted in the everyday experience of people in Britain, they 
can be more easily modified. It is probable that the liberal doctrines publicized 
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in recent years through the mass media of communication (especially tele- 
vision) have strengthened the conviction that discrimination is wrong and 
given people a better understanding of the immigrants and their problems, 

No national sample survey of anti-semitism has been conducted. Public 
opinion polls have occasionally asked such questions as, ‘Do you think Jews 
have too much power and influence in this country?’ to which between 39 per 
cent and 68 per cent of the respondents depending upon the sample are 
prepared to answer ‘Yes’. However, this is a very unsatisfactory measure of 
the general attitude toward Jews. Eysenck’s researches [11] throw a little 
more light on the question. A factorial analysis of the results of question- 
naires designed to test attitudes on various subjects indicated that anti- 
semitism correlates with a number of other social and political expressions of 
opinion. Eysenck distinguished four constellations of what he called ‘primary 
social attitudes’, which he designated conservatism, radicalism, tough- 
mindedness, and tender-mindedness. He found that expressions of anti- 
semitism were significantly correlated with war-mindedness, vindictiveness, 
nationalism, white supremacy and aggressive cruelty. These characteristics 
all fell in the conservative tough-minded category. 

Other factors which Eysenck found correlated with anti-semitism were 
sex, age, religion and education. He found men more anti-semitic than women, 
the old more than the young, the religious more than the irreligious and the 
less well educated more than the well educated. He also found anti-semitism 
closely related to other types of ethnocentrism, such as colour prejudice. 

Robb [30] questioned the validity of Eysenck’s conclusion that men were 
more anti-semitic than women and his view that education tended to work 
against anti-semitism. But he endorsed the view that anti-semitism is not 
qualitatively different from other kinds of prejudice. Although Robb did not 
find much evidence of colour prejudice in the area he investigated, he regarded 
anti-semitism as a manifestation of a general ethnocentric tendency. ‘Anti- 
semitism’, he wrote, ‘is a unique phenomenon . . . only in so far as historical 
and other factors have combined to produce a unique situation, the widespread 
distribution of Jewish people and their frequent availability for use as scape- 
goats.’ 

Robb interviewed in 1948 a random sample of the adult male non-Jewish 
population of a working-class area in the East End of London, ostensibly 
on the subject of their attitudes towards re-housing. He estimated the degree 
of his respondents’ anti-semitism according to the spontaneity with which 
they expressed anti-semitic sentiments. Those who rejected anti-semitic 
statements at the end of the interview, even after direct prompting, were 
ranked as extremely tolerant. Using a five-point scale Robb rated g per cent 
of his 103 informants as extremely prejudiced and 17 per cent as extremely 
tolerant. These two groups were subjected to more intensive interviewing 
and Rorschach tests. On the basis of information obtained from the entire 
sample Robb confirmed a number of hypotheses suggested by earlier American 
studies. ‘These hypotheses are that anti-semitism is positively correlated with 
fears about one’s ability to control the environment, with pessimism with 
respect to the self and to the collectivity, with a high level of anti-authoritar- 
ianism in central persons, and with tendencies toward isolation. The hypo- 
thesis that anti-semitism is positively correlated with submissiveness in follower 
persons is also supported, but less strongly.’ 

Robb elaborated his conclusions in the light of his more detailed studies of 
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the extreme cases. Although his conclusions were arrived at independently 
of similar investigations carried out in America, they exhibit a remarkable 
consistency with these findings, despite the considerable difference in the 
environmental circumstances. These findings are now familiar so that there 
is no need to enumerate them in detail. Briefly, he found that the extreme 
anti-semites had constricted personalities, with clear-cut neurotic and even 
paranoid tendencies. They were pessimistic, lacked confidence in themselves 
and blamed external circumstances for their troubles. They idealized their 
parents even though early parent-child relationships were rarely good and, in 
projection tests, they exhibited a markedly ambivalent attitude toward 
parents and all authority figures. Underlying the whole personality was a high 
degree of unconscious anxiety and insecurity. 

Anxiety was also evident in the extremely tolerant group but it tended to 
be conscious rather than unconscious. The tolerant individuals showed a 
much greater capacity for facing up to reality. In almost all respects their 
personality characteristics and early childhood experiences were the opposite 
of those experienced by the extremely prejudiced. Robb sums up by saying 
that anti-semitism, like other forms of prejudice, ‘is part of a complex form 
of reaction to experiences of deprivation, extending from infancy into adult 
life. This reaction, though a result of psychological processes within the 
personality, is activated by social events and is canalized and modified by 
social forces.’ Throughout the inquiry Robb was at pains to point out that 
neither psychological nor sociological concepts alone could explain the 
phenomenon of anti-semitism adequately, as both types of determinants were 
constantly interacting in the process of the formation of prejudice. For this 
reason Robb prefaced his psychological evidence with a chapter describing 
certain aspects of life in the locality studied, with particular reference to the 
relation between cultural norms and the development of a typical male 
personality in the area. Robb drew attention to the early experiences of 
indulgence followed by deprivation to which the majority of infants were 
exposed and the consequent ambivalent attitudes towards parents. In adult 
life the status of the male was almost entirely dependent upon his success or 
failure as a wage earner. Experiences of economic insecurity which were 
common to most of the male inhabitants of the area were a source of anxiety. 
The sense of local group solidarity was strong. The resulting personality type, 
Robb suggested, was that of ‘a man whose expectations of satisfaction are 
rather delicately balanced, though with the likelihood that in most circum- 
stances the level of satisfaction will be adequate. The really critical tests will 
come in two areas, namely those of economic security and personal relation- 
ships, especially within the local group.’ 

From the point of view of the relation between culture and personality it 
is significant that Gorer [13], in his study of English national character, 
emphasized that shyness and an unconscious fear of strangers was a typically 
English characteristic. This he attributed to aggression generated in the 
course of a socialization process accompanied by severe discipline. This 
aggression was subsequently repressed and projected on to the members of 
out-groups. It would appear, therefore, that a mild degree of antipathy 
towards Jews and Negroes is a basic personality trait or cultural norm in 
Britain and that extremes of prejudice and tolerance represent deviation from 
this norm. 

In the circumstances it is hardly surprising to find that some children in 
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school exhibit initial fear of strangers and have unfavourable stereotypes 
about coloured people. In 1950 James and Tenen [14] studied a group of 
boys and girls between the ages of twelve and fourteen years in a ‘modern’ 
school for children of average and below average intelligence. Using an open- 
ended interview technique they obtained statements from the children 
concerning their knowledge of and attitude towards Americans, Germans, 
Negroes, Indians, Chinese and Japanese. Rating the attitudes on a seven- 
point scale the mean score with regard to Negroes at the first two interviews 
was 2.93, i.e. ‘slightly favourable’. After the children had been taught for a 
period of less than a fortnight by two West African Negro women teachers, 
the interviews were repeated and in 41 out of 43 cases the attitudes then 
expressed were more favourable toward Negroes, the mean score being 1.33. 
The more favourable attitude persisted when the interviews were repeated 
four months later. The group scoring the lowest were the Japanese with 
6.46 before the visit of the African teachers and 6.05 after. In interpreting 
the results the authors stressed the permissive atmosphere in which the contact 
with the African teachers took place and the friendly and reassuring manner 
of the teachers which quickly dispersed the initial anxieties displayed by 
many of the children at the prospect of meeting Negroes. 

Another investigation in schools emphasized the relative lack of colour 
prejudice among children who had direct personal experience of contact 
with coloured persons. In 1946-47 Silberman and Spice [32] studied six 
Liverpool schools in a locality where 20 per cent of the children were of Negro 
or Chinese descent, having in the majority of cases a coloured father and a 
white mother. The children were given sociometric tests involving the selection 
of a ‘best friend’ and the rejection of the most unpopular child in the classroom, 
The results were analysed according to social class (i.e. by ‘clothing standard’) 
and according to race. Although there was considerable evidence that poorly 
dressed children were discriminated against in the choice of friends, there 
was relatively little evidence of discrimination according to race. The few 
statistically significant examples of coloured children rejected by white were 
found mainly in the older age group of about fourteen years. 

Conclusions regarding racial attitudes in Britain may be summarized as 
follows. An initial fear of strangers appears to be almost universal, resulting 
in a readiness to express mild antipathy and a wish to avoid association with 
them. As Landes [15] pointed out after a preliminary comparative survey 
of racial relations in Britain, Negroes tend to be relegated to the extremes of 
social distance. This is probably because of their small numbers in Britain 
and the visibility of a dark skin. At the same time lack of direct experience in 
the past has meant that racial attitudes have not hardened. They are still in 
a state of flux, easily influenced by favourable or unfavourable propaganda 
and first-hand experience. 


COLOURED COMMUNITIES 


There has been a tendency for coloured immigrants in Britain to settle in 
certain localities, particularly the dockland areas of certain seaports. These 
localities have, as a consequence, acquired the reputation of being ‘coloured 
quarters’. However, the small number of immigrants involved gives these 
localities a very different appearance from that of Harlem or any other Negro 
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section of an American city. In Britain, such coloured communities are usually 
depressed working-class areas shared with the poorer members of the white 
community who frequently constitute the majority of the inhabitants, although 
some streets may have a coloured population whose density is as high as two 
out of three families. 

Most of the investigations of coloured communities in Britain have been 
undertaken by research workers with a training in social anthropology. 
At first sight it might appear that the field methods associated with social 
anthropology would be eminently suitable for the study of such localities. 
But the majority of those who have undertaken inquiries of this kind suggest 
that an analogy between their investigations and an anthropologist working 
in a small self-contained society, is not applicable. The geographical area 
of the coloured community does not correspond with the structure of social 
relationships into which its members enter. Furthermore the complexity and 
heterogeneity of the social situation require a random sampling technique, 
if representative data are to be collected. The technique of participant 
observation, as normally understood in anthropological inquiries, requires 
considerable modification before it can be used in contemporary urban 
societies. This is partly because of the segmentation of social relationships, 
and also because so much social activity takes place behind closed doors. 
In the majority of cases the actual role of the investigator approximated to 
that generally known as ‘functional penetration’ rather than ‘participant 
observation’. In other words the investigator assumed a role on the periphery 
of the minority group and, having established a satisfactory rapport with his 
informants, proceeded to obtain his data by open-ended interview techniques. 
The data were then supplemented from documentary and other sources. 

The pioneer study of this type was that conducted by Little [17] in 1941-42 
in Cardiff. This set the pattern for later studies by his students in other parts 
of the country. (More up-to-date information on Cardiff is also provided 
by Collins [7, 8, 9].) Little commenced his study of the coloured community 
in Cardiff with an examination of the historical and industrial background 
and the maritime setting of the community. The district known as Bute Town 
in which 95 per cent of the coloured population lived is part of the dock area 
of the town cut off from the rest of the city by canals, bridges and railway lines. 
This made the locality of particular ‘ecological’ interest although the area 
did not entirely conform to the theories which R. E. Park and others put 
forward, particularly with regard to the ‘concentric’ and ‘radial’ features of 
urban expansion. Little emphasized the extent to which the locality was 
separated from the rest of the city not only by physical, but also by socio- 
psychological barriers. The district in which the majority of coloured people 
lived was noted for its brothels and cafés of dubious reputation. He drew 
attention to the fact that the connexion between physical and social isolation 
applied to all who frequented this dockland area. This included prostitutes, 
seamen and others whose status in the social structure as a whole was not only 
low, but insecure. 

The first Negroes settled in Cardiff in the 1890’s and their numbers increased 
after the first world war when coloured men of the Merchant and Royal 
Navies were discharged and decided to remain in Britain. The severe competi- 
tion for employment among the merchant seamen between the two world 
wars was reflected in 1919 by fairly severe disturbances in which coloured 
men were attacked by angry crowds of whites. 
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The relations between white and coloured seamen domiciled in Britain, 
and Cardiff in particular, were aggravated by the fact that shipping employers 
were in the habit of signing on coloured stokers and other seamen at colonial 
ports, paying them a much lower rate than the trade union insisted upon in 
the case of any seamen, white or coloured, signed on in the United Kingdom, 
Coloured seamen who settled in Britain found that they provoked the hostility 
of white seamen and were discriminated against by employers. Despite the 
fact that the majority of the coloured seamen were technically ‘British 
subjects’ having been born in one of the British colonies, various enactments 
intended to apply to aliens were enforced against them in the 1920’s, resulting 
in some cases in loss of British nationality and with it the right to remain 
in the United Kingdom for more than a short period without registering 
with the police and going through other formalities. 

During the early 1930’s it was estimated that, at any given time, 80 per cent 
of Cardiff’s coloured male population was unemployed. Although exact 
figures were not available, Little estimated the size of the ‘coloured’ population 
of the locality in 1943 as 6,000, including in this figure the white wives and 
consorts of the coloured seamen and their ‘half-caste’ children. He estimated 
the proportion of Arabs among the males as 40 per cent, West Africans 
15 per cent, West Indians 13 per cent, Somalis 10 per cent and others (mainly 
East Indians) as 22 per cent. Although not strictly deserving the epithet 
‘slums’, Little suggested that overcrowding and lack of suitable amenities in 
the area combined with the poverty consequent upon unemployment, 
accounted for the relatively high incidence of infant mortality and tuberculosis. 

Little examined the principal social groupings in the Bute Town section 
of Cardiff and their inter-relations. He found that while many of 
its members aspired to be accepted within the wider social structure of 
British society, the ‘Moslem’ group who constituted a high proportion had 
no such desire. They preferred to maintain a partially separate social system 
of their own in which their traditional religious beliefs and practices could be 
maintained and passed on to their children. To this end special prayer rooms 
were set aside and classes held for the instruction of children. The Moslems 
had funds to assist their members who were in need at special times—such 
as for the burial of a relative, etc. The ‘Afro-West Indian’ group also had its 
friendly societies for this and related purposes, but did not exhibit the same 
degree of solidarity as the Moslems. A group Little called ‘mixed bloods’ 
consisted mainly of the coloured juveniles of both sexes born in Cardiff, a few 
of whom were also connected with the group he called the ‘politicians’, who 
were more vocal and educated than all the other groups and tended to 
express radical political views. The ‘womenfolk’ were a heterogeneous group 
who had married or who lived with coloured men in the neighbourhood. 
Many were former prostitutes but a few had found their way to the locality, 
some from middle-class homes. Finally, Little mentioned a group he described 
as ‘quasi-members’ of the coloured community, mainly poor whites living 
in the locality, together with teachers, social workers and clergy who had 
made it their business, if not always to live in the neighbourhood, at any rate 
to spend a lot of time with its members in order to promote their social 
welfare. 

Little examined some aspects of family life and general social behaviour 
and, while drawing attention to the existence of marital instability and even 
‘polyandrous’ tendencies, was at pains to suggest that it is easy to exaggerate 
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these aspects. Similarly, although gambling, drinking and dancing were all 
popular pastimes, they were not universal. Little devoted some pages to a 
consideration of the position of the second generation of coloured children 
in the neighbourhood and their future prospects. He emphasized the lack 
of colour consciousness among the children in the neighbourhood in the 
relationships at school and at play. In so far as behavioural difficulties were 
experienced these were traced to the home circumstances in the majority 
of cases, especially to the question of father’s role in retaining ‘control’. 

It was when the coloured children grew up and sought employment that 
they became aware of the prejudice against them in the rest of the city. Few 
appeared to be able to break through what Little described as a ‘closed circle’ 
and they quickly lost any ambitions they may have had. Taking the coloured 
population as a whole, Little concluded by suggesting that it was only the 
experience of colour prejudice and discrimination in the city which was 
responsible for developing group consciousness among this diverse population. 
It was as a result of the experience of colour prejudice that the community 
could be said to share a common body of experience, for it was ‘too diverse 
in terms of sect, race, language and culture to be able to lay claim to any 
continuous and marked communal body of interest’. 

Banton [1] reached the same conclusion in his study of the ‘coloured 
quarter’ in the East End of London undertaken during 1950-52. He emphasized 
that the coloured quarter was extremely mixed and socially disorganized. 
The inhabitants were not representative of the coloured population of Britain 
as a whole. The poorest, the most recently arrived and those least capable 
of making a successful adjustment elsewhere tended to drift to this locality. 
In 1951 the coloured population of Stepney comprised only three or four 
hundred persons or about 1 per cent of the total population of the borough, 
and was concentrated in a few mean streets near to the docks. It was not a 
coloured ghetto but a depressed working-class neighbourhood with residents 
of many races and nationalities. Banton suggested that the ‘coloured quarter’ 
acted both as a transition area for the more able and ambitious immigrant 
and as a social centre for many coloured people who did not actually live 
in the neighbourhood, but who visited its cafés, etc., where they felt more at 
home than in other parts of London. 

Those coloured men and women who did inhabit the area paid high rents 
for inferior and overcrowded rooms and houses. Banton suggested that poor 
housing facilities were partly responsible for the instability of the life led by 
many of the immigrants and for the high rate of residential turnover. The poor 
housing conditions and lack of a satisfactory social life also affected the 
coloured man’s adjustment to his job. 

Banton made a detailed investigation of the attitude of employers in the 
district to the employment of Negroes and other coloured workers. The 
majority of coloured workers were employed in the clothing and building 
trades. Four employers out of a sample of 25 in men’s tailoring said that they 
would not employ coloured labour under any circumstances. Six out of 12 
small firms in the building industry also refused coloured workers while others 
expressed doubts. The fact that so many of the men who remained in this 
neighbourhood were completely unskilled and not always very well adjusted 
meant that some employers, who were prepared to give them a fair trial, 
subsequently refused to employ them. Coloured workers received sympathetic 
attention at the Employment Exchange. The latter claimed that the absorption 
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of the coloured workers would have been nearly complete if they had all 
been found as satisfactory as local labour. A high labour turnover was one 
of the problems that employers had to contend with, which was particularly 
aggravating if the coloured employee had been given some training and then 
left to obtain a similar post elsewhere at higher wages. Relations between 
coloured and white workers varied. Coloured employees complained that 
they tended to be ostracized by some white employees, while white employees 
and managers complained that the coloured worker tended to develop a 
‘chip on his shoulder’, complaining of prejudice and discrimination when 
none existed. 

Banton discussed in some detail the question of inter-racial marriage. 
He emphasized the fact that there was very strong prejudice against the 
association of white women with coloured men in Britain. As a consequence 
coloured men in a socially disintegrated area such as Stepney found that only 
women who have failed to make a normal social adjustment are willing to 
enter into a sexual relationship with them. It was therefore the unstable 
temperament of the wife which was at the root of the unhappiness in many 
mixed marriages in this locality. He cited a number of cases of such girls. 
Some had run away from home, had an illegitimate child or were induced 
to take up prostitution as a livelihood, before they arrived in the coloured 
quarter at all. Many of the coloured men realized with what kind of girl 
they were associating, only when it was too late. A few succeeded in establishing 
a more enduring and satisfying relationship which in some cases might take 
the form of a legal marriage. The status and security as well as the actual 
help given by a wife in such a case contributed to more successful adjustment 
on the part of the coloured immigrant. When judged by white middle-class 
ideals of marriage such relationships may not have reached a very high 
standard of marital adjustment and harmony; but when judged by more 
realistic criteria many mixed marriages were fairly successful, in so far as 
they provided the respective partners with reciprocal material, social and 
psychological security which they might not otherwise have obtained. 

Banton discussed the adjustment of the coloured immigrant with particular 
reference to the function of Stepney as a transition area. He suggested that 
the immigrant’s personal qualities as well as his experience before coming to 
Britain influenced his adjustment. He distinguished between those who (a) 
endeavoured to accept the standards set by the dominant white group and 
gain prestige and self-esteem by conforming, and in some cases ‘over-conform- 
ing’ to the characteristic modes of behaviour of the white population and (b) 
those who rejected the values of the dominant group and went out of their 
way to express their own individuality and sometimes hostility towards 
whites. Extreme cases of maladjustment took the form of severe neurotic and 
psychotic disorders. 

A factor, which assisted some immigrants to adjust to their new environment 
and to the hostile attitudes on the part of whites which they sometimes exper- 
ienced, was membership of one of a number of small groups of fellow coun- 
trymen, which in the case of many of the Africans took the form of ‘tribal’ 
associations. These organizations were supported financially by their members 
who received help in return in special circumstances of need. Such groups were 
usually run by an ‘old timer’ respected in the locality and provided a valuable 
source of guidance and support for recently arrived immigrants. Banton 
mentioned a number of such associations among the Kru, Temne, Mende, 
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Ijo, Yoruba. The West Indians lacked any closely knit association of this kind, 
but Moslem groups such as the Somalis and Pakistanis also tended to exhibit 
greater solidarity, as compared with the general social disorganization which 
characterized the relationships between the coloured inhabitants of the area. 
Banton pointed out that although tribal loyalties were important to the West 
Africans the coloured quarter of Stepney was on the whole characterized by a 
high degree of social fragmentation. 

The only factor which appeared to provide any basis for unity among the 
heterogeneous coloured population of the area was the shared experience of 
colour antipathy and discrimination. For this reason he argued that the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the assimilation of the coloured immigrants was the attitude 
of English persons. No matter how well adapted the immigrant might be -to 
the norms and values of his new society he could not establish normal social 
relations with the indigenous population. 

Little and Banton emphasized the different attitude toward assimilation 
adopted by the Moslem immigrants as compared with Africans and West 
Indians with a Christian background. This is particularly evident in the 
comparative study of the Moslem and Negro communities in North and South 
Shields (Tyneside) undertaken by Collins in 1949-51 [9]. Being himself a 
West Indian, Collins had certain advantages not shared by the white inves- 
tigators as far as establishing himself in the Negro community for research 
purposes was concerned, although he found this was not of very great sig- 
nificance in studying the Moslem group. 

Collins’ investigations provided interesting comparisons and contrasts 
between the position of an African and West Indian Negro community of 
about 150 persons (including wives and children) situated in North Shields 
and a Moslem community consisting of Arabs, Somalis and Pakistanis together 
with their families, totalling in all about goo persons, living in South Shields. 
The Negro group was relatively dispersed among the white population while 
the Moslem group was partially separated, being centred upon a housing 
estate where the local authority made special provision for the Moslems. 
Although this partial separation of the Moslems came about as a consequence 
of the deliberate policy of the municipal council, Collins emphasized that the 
Moslems did not object to being segregated (although their white wives and 
their children sometimes did), because the Moslems preferred, ‘to retain and 
strengthen the social relationships with members of their own group rather 
than endeavour to be absorbed in the life of white society’. This was in marked 
contrast with the attitude of African and West Indian Negroes on Tyneside 
and elsewhere, who, if compelled to maintain some measure of social separation 
from whites in their daily lives, did so under protest. 

Collins [7] devoted special consideration to the social position of white 
women in the Negro and Moslem communities he studied and to the family 
life of the immigrants. Initially, a white woman marrying or living with a 
coloured man experienced an estrangement from her own family and friends, 
although this was sometimes followed by a partial or complete reconciliation 
at a later date. The woman tended to identify closely with her husband’s 
race, nationality and religion. At the same time she disseminated the cultural 
values and norms of the host society among the immigrants and acted as an 
intermediary between them and potential employers, persons letting property, 
or others in authority. An interesting contrast between the Negro and the 
Moslem community concerned the children. In both cases the responsibility 
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for children rested primarily with the mother. Among the Moslems there was 
strong pressure from the father that proper rituals be observed in the prepara- 
tion of food and in the religious upbringing of children, which was oriented 
towards the Moslem faith and the national origin of the father. In the Moslem 
group, too, kinship ties tended to be strong and there were definite endo- 
gamous tendencies. Among the Negro families, however, both parents were 
anxious to see the children absorb as much as possible of the social and 
educational values of the host society. 

The majority of Negroes and Moslems on Tyneside were originally employed 
in seafaring, although an increasing number, especially of Negroes, had taken 
shore employment in recent years; 85 per cent were in unskilled occupations [9]. 
In 1949 a third of the Negroes were unemployed, although this figure has 
since been much reduced. The Moslems also had difficulty in obtaining regular 
employment in the shipping industry, unless they happened to be included on 
the list of ‘established’ seamen, for which they were not always qualified, 
Arabs had less difficulty than Negroes or other Moslems, partly because they 
had a reputation for being more reliable and partly thanks to Arab boarding. 
house keepers who acted as unofficial employment agents. 

Collins [9] discussed at length the role of religious and other factors as 
agents of social control in the Negro and Moslem communities. Religion was 
by far the most important integrative factor in the lives of the Moslem immi- 
grants. They had the use of a prayer room and the services of an assistant imam 
or sheikh under the general direction of the principal sheikh who lived in 
Cardiff. Collins gave detailed accounts of the daily prayers and other periodic 
ceremonial rituals and feasts which play an important part in the lives of the 
members. Wives and children also took part in the religious life of the Moslem 
community. Also based on their religious faith were the various mutual aid 
societies found among the Moslems, which provided assistance to individuals 
or groups of Moslems who required it. Religion played a less significant part 
in the lives of the African and West Indian Negroes, the majority of whom 
were nominally Christian. Special ‘wakes’ or mourning ceremonies were the 
only special feature. Mutual aid societies also existed but these were based on 
national or tribal affiliations and were less stable. 

Informal social control operated in both the Negro and Moslem communities. 
This was exercised largely through the influence of the immigrants who had 
resided longest in the neighbourhood and who were known as ‘old timers’ in 
contrast with the ‘newcomers’. In the case of the Negro group it tended to be 
the newcomers who occasionally found themselves on the wrong side of the 
law, often for offences involving violence while under the influence of alcohol 
and arising out of quarrels over women. In the case of the Moslems, a few 
Pakistanis had been charged with sexual offences against young girls, which 
appeared to be connected with the different attitude towards early sex rela- 
tions and marriage in India and Pakistan. On the whole both communities 
were reasonably law abiding. It is interesting that Collins noted very low rates 
of juvenile delinquency among Tyneside Moslem and Negro groups, which 
was in contrast with the position in Liverpool. In recent years there had been 
no overt conflict between the white and coloured communities, although 
in 1919 and in 1930-31 there were disturbances involving Moslems on the 
dockside, clearly connected with the serious unemployment among seamen at 
the time. 

Collins [9] compared the position on Tyneside with that of the coloured 
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communities in Cardiff and Liverpool and drew attention to the much greater 
social isolation characteristic of Negroes and Moslems in Cardiff and the 
much looser social integration characteristic of Liverpool, which he attributed 
to the rapid increase in the number of West Indians in Liverpool in the post- 
war period. 

Collins [8] also examined the position of coloured people born in Britain, 
comparing the social situation in different parts of the country. He found that 
in the Moslem communities in Cardiff and on Tyneside the life of the coloured 
child was oriented towards the Moslem culture with its strong social controls 
impeding assimilation into the wider society. The children born into the Negro 
community on Tyneside appeared to be the best adjusted, largely because 
compared with the position of Negroes in Liverpool or Cardiff, there was 
greater integration into the structure of the host society. In Cardiff, although 
the Negro community was integrated internally, there was geographical and 
social separation from the white society. Upward social mobility meant 
moving away from the coloured community and into the white, resulting in 
social and personal conflict for the coloured persons born in Britain. In 
Liverpool the coloured community was in an extreme state of flux. The 
insecurity of the first generation of descendants of coloured immigrants was 
there reflected in relatively high juvenile delinquency rates and other symp- 
toms of maladjustment. Richmond [27] also discussed the position of the 
coloured person born in Britain and emphasized the acute sense of ‘not 
belonging’ and of marginality which characterized this group, especially in 
Liverpool. 

The role of women mentioned by Collins as facilitating the process of 
acculturation for the newly arrived coloured immigrant was also emphasized 
by Ndem [20] in his unpublished study of the coloured community in Man- 
chester. The author of this inquiry was a Nigerian who had a long period of 
association with the Manchester coloured community as a seaman and later 
as an assistant in a city library, before being trained as a social anthropologist 
and undertaking the inquiry in 1951. He was able to speak a number of West 
African dialects as well as to pass himself off as a West Indian or an American 
Negro, if occasion arose. He probably succeeded in obtaining a more intimate 
contact with all groups within the coloured community than any other inves- 
tigator. He drew atiention to the part played by prostitutes in providing an 
outlet for feelings of deprivation and frustration. Nevertheless, the higher class 
prostitute discriminated against coloured men in deference to the prejudices of 
their white clientele; but poorer types of prostitute sometimes associated 
themselves with coloured men who acted as procurers. The attitude of coloured 
men toward white prostitutes tended to be distinctly ambivalent. There was a 
recognition of their dependence on the women but at the same time a resent- 
ment of the need to be so dependent, which was attributed to the prejudice of 
white people generally, who would not permit a ‘respectable’ white girl to 
associate with a coloured man. 

Ndem discussed the family and community life of Negroes in Manchester’s 
Moss Side as well as their adjustment to employment conditions. The consensus 
of opinion among coloured people in Manchester was that despite prejudice 
and discrimination it was a more agreeable city to live in than its neighbour, 
Liverpool. Although a great deal has been written about various aspects of 
Liverpool’s coloured population there has been no systematic study of the 
coloured community as a whole. However, one aspect of community life 
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among the coloured inhabitants of the city was studied by Manley [19]. He 
drew attention to a phenomenon noted in other localities and discussed at 
various lengths by Little, Banton, Collins and Ndem, i.e. the formal associa- 
tions, based upon national, tribal or linguistic affinity, which provide a 
measure of individual social and economic security for the members, as well 
as promoting in-group solidarity in the face of a relatively hostile white popu- 
lation. Manley lists the following types of formal organization found in Liver- 
pool: Yoruba, Ibo, Fanti, Kru and Calabari tribal unions; Nigerian, West 
Indian, Sierre Leone and Somali national associations; two international 
associations, the African Social and Technical Society and the Colonial 
Peoples’ Defence Association; a Negro church and a local community centre 
(organized under white auspices). 

The Chinese population of Liverpool studied in 1951 by Broady [4], and 
later by Collins [9], tended to remain separate from other coloured immi- 
grants and from the white population except in so far as its members fulfilled 
certain economic services as seamen, or in the running of shops, laundries and 
cafés. Like the other coloured groups, however, the Chinese organized their 
own communal associations. Although many of the traditional rituals and 
beliefs were discarded by the Chinese immigrants, they maintained close ties 
with one another based upon the extended kinship group. Some married 
white girls from the locality but the latter were expected to adjust themselves 
to the Chinese conception of the proper relationship between husband and 
wife. Although the English wives of Chinese immigrants sometimes complained 
that they lacked the companionship they would expect from an English 
husband, they acknowledged that the Chinese are conscientious in providing 
for wife and children. Broady [4] emphasized that under changed conditions 
the Chinese adapted himself without attempting to assimilate to the wider 
society. It was, he suggested, precisely because the Chinese immigrants have 
neither assimilated nor deliberately sought to accommodate themselves to an 
English culture pattern that they were not subjected to serious culture conflict. 
This resulted in easier social adjustment for the individual and accounted for 
the fact that the Chinese community has not been regarded as constituting a 
‘social problem’ to the same degree as the Negro population. 

Other aspects of racial relations in Liverpool have been studied by Rich- 
mond [25]. Basing his evidence on documentary and statistical evidence from 
the records of the Colonial Office, the Ministry of Labour and the Liverpool 
Association for the Welfare of Coloured People, he traced the relation between 
economic insecurity, the creation and communication of unfavourable stereo- 
types about Negroes, and the growth of colour prejudice and discrimination 
in Liverpool between 1930 and 1950. He followed this with a more detailed 
study of a group of West Indian Negroes in Liverpool [26] which will be 
considered in the following section. 


COLOURED COLONIAL WORKERS 


In addition to studies of coloured communities, investigators into racial 
relations in Britain have selected certain groups of immigrants for special 
study, with particular reference to occupational adjustment and industrial 
relations. This does not mean that family and community relations have 
been ignored, but these have been considered mainly in terms of their effect 
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upon the individual’s fulfilment of the role of an employee in an industrial 
establishment. 

Richmond’s study [26] was based upon documentary evidence and extensive 
first-hand contacts with 345 West Indian Negroes who came to Britain 
between 1941 and 1943 to work in war factories. About 80 of these settled 
and remained in the Liverpool area after the war. The men came to Britain 
as part of a scheme organized jointly by the Colonial Office and the Ministry 
of Labour, who kept careful records which were made available to the author 
when he undertook his investigations between 1949 and 1951. His first-hand 
material was based upon personal contacts established over this period with 
the 80 who remained and in particular with 10 from whom detailed case 
histories were obtained. The 10 men were selected as representative, two 
being rated on each of the five points of a scale of adjustment, calculated for 
all 345 men on the basis of the documentary evidence from their individual 
files at the Ministry of Labour. Further evidence was obtained from the records 
of other organizations, newspapers, and interviews with social welfare workers, 
personnel managers in factories and other informants. 

The first group of West Indian immigrants consisted of 188 Jamaican 
technicians who had training and experience of factory work before leaving 
home. Some were fully apprenticed and highly skilled workers. The remainder 
were inexperienced trainees from all parts of the West Indies. The evidence 
suggests that the majority were satisfactory employees from the point of view 
of their skill, once they had acquired sufficient experience of the rather more 
exact requirements of industries in Britain. There was some resistance to the 
employment of the West Indian workers at first among certain employers. 
However, largely owing to the diplomatic negotiations of the Ministry of 
Labour Welfare Officer for the scheme (who was a popular West Indian 
cricketer), this resistance was overcome in the face of a grave shortage of 
workers during the war period. When the war was over there was considerable 
redundancy among the West Indians and reluctance on the part of employers 
to engage them, with the result that many returned to the West Indies under 
a scheme of repatriation organized for them. 

Richmond examined the relationships between the West Indian workers 
and their employers, trade unions and fellow workers. As concerned employers 
he stated that relationships ‘appear to have been best where the number of 
West Indians was not large (between 10 and 20 seems to have been the most 
successful) ; where the skill of the men allocated to the factory was at least 
comparable with that of the average English worker, and where there was no 
minority of badly adjusted West Indians to spoil the reputation of their 
fellows’. Relations with fellow workers were characterized by four main 
stages: ‘there was a stage of initial surprise and shock to find a group of 
coloured men doing skilled work; there was a stage when the West Indian 
group tended to be treated as an out-group and something of a scapegoat for 
the problems and difficulties experienced in the factory; and there was a 
stage in which the West Indians became accepted as part of the natural 
order of things, and whilst not always completely incorporated into the life 
of the factory, they were at any rate tolerated and respected individually 
according to their merits. A further change took place at the end of the war 
as a result of increasing redundancy, when the West Indians tended once more 
to be rejected.’ There was some initial resistance to the employment of West 
Indians in some trade unions but this was soon overcome and no further 
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difficulty was experienced. The majority of skilled workers became full members 
of their respective unions. Some took an active part in union business and a 
few assumed positions as branch officials or shop stewards. Rather fewer of 
the unskilled workers took any active part in union affairs. 

Initially the West Indian workers were housed in hostels but as new 
arrivals were brought in those who had come earlier had to seek lodgings in 
the town. This proved very difficult as there was considerable prejudice and 
discrimination against them by those who had rooms to let. This appears to 
be linked with the stereotyped opinions of many white people in Liverpool 
concerning the alleged sexual promiscuity of coloured men, although economic 
factors were also present. The somewhat different cultural norms regarding 
marriage and sexual relations among the West Indians provided some factual 
basis for the stereotype, although the extent to which West Indians were 
responsible for fathering illegitimate children by white girls in Liverpool 
was undoubtedly exaggerated in the minds of many. The prejudice against 
white girls associating with coloured men was considerable and there was a 
tendency for girls of relatively low social status or who were maladjusted in 
some way to be the only ones with whom the West Indians were able to 
associate. There were outstanding exceptions and in the cases where a West 
Indian was able to establish a permanent liaison or legal marriage with a 
Liverpool girl this seems to have contributed to his more successful adjustment 
in his work and other relationships. 

Richmond studied the adjustment of the men in some detail on the basis 
of the welfare officers’ records and his own observations of those from whom 
detailed ‘life history’ material was obtained. On the basis of carefully compiled 
statistical material Richmond demonstrated a close correlation between the 
adjustment of the men and their industrial skill. He suggested that this was 
one aspect of a general tendency for those who succeeded in obtaining a measure 
of self esteem and psychological security to make a more successful adjustment. 
‘The best adjusted West Indians were those who succeeded in establishing 
satisfactory personal relationships with others, whether through a successful 
marriage or through fulfilling a role which gained respect and status, such as 
excelling in cricket, music or in their work in the factory. Maladjustment 
appears to have been the product of anxiety and insecurity, often the result 
of a severe colour consciousness aggravated by a sense of deprivation and 
isolation, which frequently had its origin in actual experiences of colour 
prejudice and discrimination in the community.’ 

There was considerable evidence of prejudice against the West Indians 
and other coloured people in Liverpool during the war and post-war period. 
Richmond provided evidence of discrimination in hotels, restaurants, dance 
halls and elsewhere. This appeared to have been most acute after 1943 when 
American white and Negro troops were stationed in the locality. The reaction 
of the local white community was to endeavour to provide special facilities 
in the form of separate community centres for the coloured population. 
Although there was considerable tension in the relationships between coloured 
people in Liverpool and the local white population this did not express itself 
in any violent outbreak until later. Disturbances and fighting, in which 
several hundred white and coloured people were involved, occurred on three 
consecutive evenings in 1948. 

Richmond summed up by saying that the West Indian Negroes endeavoured 
to gain recognition and status within the white group but met with resistance 
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which created insecurity leading to aggressive attitudes on the part of the 
Negroes. ‘The relation of the two groups to each other ultimately expressed 
itself in a compromise. The Negro out-group was tolerated as long as it did 
not trespass too far into the lives of the white in-group. The members of the 
out-group in their turn sought compensatory outlets for their status drives 
within the Negro community itself. The Negroes themselves began to develop 
strong in-group feelings in relation to the rest of society. The Negro community 
increasingly sought their recreation among themselves and this tendency 
was encouraged by the creation of a community centre for coloured people, 
and the setting up of a number of clubs and cafés which catered especially 
for colonials. This compromise pattern of relationships, which has been 
called accommodation, aggravated the existing barriers to communication 
between the two groups. False frames of reference were created or perpetuated 
and, consequently, overt or underlying hostility between the Negro and white 
communities continued.’ 

When Richmond completed his study of West Indians in 1951 the numbers 
arriving in Britain each year were still small. Since then the annual immigration 
from the West Indies has increased rapidly, so that the present West Indian 
Negro population in Britain is calculated to be in the region of 80,000 compared 
with about 15,000 in 1951. An official inquiry by Senior and Manley [31] 
on behalf of the Jamaican Government, based upon a rapid tour of the principal 
settlements and documentary evidence, brought the evidence up to 1954. 
They quoted comparative material from studies of the absorption of European 
immigrants in Britain to show that the difficulties facing the West Indians 
were not entirely a consequence of colour. They were inherent in the situation 
facing any migrant group, and were aggravated by the traditional insularity 
of the British towards strangers. Senior and Manley made a number of 
recommendations concerning the improvement of official provision for the 
welfare of the West Indian immigrants involving an expansion of the 
Caribbean Welfare Service in Britain. These recommendations have since 
been implemented. In this connexion it is significant that Collins [9] empha- 
sized the importance of patronage, or what he called the ‘sponsor-client’ 
relationship, in rendering easier the assimilation and adjustment of coloured 
colonials in Britain. 

The position of coloured immigrant workers has been studied in various 
localities. A study was undertaken in Birmingham [33] by a group of students 
who visited 35 places of employment having some 90,000 employees, of 
whom 2,150 were coloured workers, over a six-month period during 1954-55. 
The places visited were three hospitals, four shops, four passenger transport 
garages, a restaurant, a gas department, a general post office headquarters 
and 21 factories, including foundries, engineering and metal works, con- 
fectionery works and a brewery. Information was also obtained from the 
Ministry of Labour and from trade union officials. 

Although the majority of coloured workers were men, the investigators 
noted that the number of women among the immigrants was increasing and 
in 1955 accounted for about a third of the total of West Indians who arrived 
that year. In the Birmingham area it was calculated there were probably 
some 15,000 coloured workers altogether, for the most part West Indians, 
West Africans, Indians and Pakistanis. Of 74 coloured workers interviewed 
only 13 stated that they definitely intended to stay permanently. Some 
indicated that they expected to remain only for a few years and many were 
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uncertain. The large majority had come to Britain to improve their economic 
position either directly, or by obtaining training and experience that could 
be applied on returning home. Most were ambitious but somewhat disappointed 
with the reality of the situation in Britain which often failed to offer the scope 
and opportunity hoped for. Their disappointment was aggravated by some 
experiences of prejudice and discrimination and difficulty of ae was 
a frequent complaint. 

Some employers in the Birmingham area altogether refused to take coloured 
workers but one electrical engineering firm employed 336 and in another 
18 out of 20 workers were coloured. The majority of employers were satisfied 
with their coloured workers. Where sound personnel management practices 
were followed with regard to recruitment, induction, training and promotion 
and where there was support from top management, difficulties with regard 
to the employment of coloured workers appeared to be resolved satisfactorily. 
Less than a third of the coloured workers had joined a trade union and there 
was evidence of ambivalence towards the employment of coloured workers 
among white workers, although the official policies of the unions opposed 
discrimination. The authors conclude that a code of fair employment 
practice with or without legal sanctions behind it might facilitate the absorption 
of coloured workers into British industry. 

Reid [24] in 1954-55 made an investigation based upon a sample of employers 
in the Manchester area, covering 51 firms in a wide variety of trades and 
industries from engineering, clothing and textiles, bricks and rubber goods 
to transport and government undertakings. Information was also obtained 
from the Negro immigrants themselves and from trade union officials. A total 
of 735 Negroes was employed by the firms concerned but owing to the dif- 
ficulty of estimating the total number of Negroes or other coloured workers 
in the city, it is uncertain what percentage this sample represents. Reid 
suggested it was 15 per cent of the total coloured population but this is an 
unreliable estimate. 

When the survey was undertaken West Africans outnumbered immigrants 
from the West Indies, but the position has since then been reversed. She drew 
attention to the popularity of engineering as a source of employment for 
Negroes and the virtual impossibility for a Negro to obtain employment in 
the printing industry owing to the strict requirements of apprenticeship and 
trade union membership. She estimated that 55 per cent of those studied 
were unskilled, 44 per cent semi-skilled and only 1 per cent skilled. The wide 
variety of jobs found suggested that Negro immigrants could find a place 
in most industries, but some who regarded themselves as skilled in the colonial 
context found that their qualifications were inadequate in Britain. 

Half the employers said their Negro employees were good or satisfactory 
and half had criticisms to make on various grounds such as laziness, unpunc- 
tuality, indiscipline, and similar complaints. However, Reid concluded that, 
as firms were not charitable institutions, a Negro found to have been working 
at a place for some time must have been worth keeping however detrimental 
the remarks made about him. Of the 735 covered by the inquiry 160 had 
been in their jobs for six months or more. 

The majority of Negro employees worked long hours in an attempt to earn 
the maximum overtime pay. Surprisingly, their health did not seem to suffer 
more than did that of white employees. Nor were Negroes any more accident 
prone. The majority lived in Moss Side and had long journeys to work, often 
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at the outskirts of the city. Labour turnover did not seem to have been much 
higher than among whites and the desire to obtain more remunerative em- 
ployment was the most frequent reason for changing a job. 

At only a few of the places studied was there 100 per cent union member- 
ship and at only four was it necessary to produce a union card as a guarantee 
of skill before being accepted. In many places the Negro employees had not 
joined a union. The attitude of the unions towards the coloured workers 
differed from union to union and there tended to be a difference between the 
tolerance expressed at the official level and the anxieties felt at the factory 
level as to the consequences of a trade recession. 

Reid concluded that, contrary to the popular view that immigrants’ 
principal difficulties were concerned with housing, there was a real employment 
problem. Some employers were still reluctant to take coloured workers. Many 
of the coloured workers had been out of work, and some hostility had been 
exhibited against Negroes by white workers. 


COLONIAL STUDENTS 


Colonial students are those studying in Britain who have come from any 
one of the 47 dependent territories of the Commonwealth. The large majority 
are of non-European origin, although their racial and cultural backgrounds 
are extremely varied. In an inquiry conducted by Political and Economic Plan- 
ning [23] it was estimated that there were about 10,000 such students in the 
United Kingdom in 1954-55. The aim of the inquiry was essentially practical 
rather than academic and was concerned with the question of what changes 
in approach or organization on the part of authorities might lead to a more 
effective use of the resources for education and training. 

The study was undertaken by a group of part-time experts and advisers 
assisted by a full-time secretary and a number of part-time research assistants. 
The work was carried out in three stages: (a) studies of those organizations 
most concerned with colonial students in the United Kingdom; (b) field 
work with colonial students including the collection of case studies and a 
random sample survey by interview; (c) the preparation of the final report 
by the members of the group with the assistance of the secretary. 

The report drew attention to the fact that the large majority of colonial 
students in Britain had only two things in common before they arrived: 
they had some knowledge of English and came from countries at least partially 
dependent politically on the United Kingdom. Otherwise their cultural 
backgrounds were diverse, and their physical appearance varied: 53 per cent 
came from African territories; 17 per cent from the West Indies and 30 per 
cent from Asian or Mediterranean countries. The latter were not so dark 
skinned as the Africans and a number of the West Indians. Of these students 
36 per cent were attending universities, 17 per cent Inns of Court and 47 per 
cent hospitals, colleges and technical institutions. Scholarships or grants 
were held by 29 per cent and 70 per cent were ‘sponsored’ or ‘recommended’ 
by their home governments. 

A number of organizations, in addition to the Colonial Office, assisted 
the colonial student in the United Kingdom. These included the British 
Council, welfare liaison officers appointed by the colonial countries, and 
various voluntary bodies. Among women, nursing and among men, law or 
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medicine were the subjects most frequently studied. The majority of students 
came to Britain with high expectations and many were disillusioned on arrival, 
The African and darker skinned West Indians were those most likely to be 
disturbed by their reception. Three-quarters of the African students said 
that they personally had experienced colour prejudice. This almost invariably 
arose when the students endeavoured to find private lodgings, but was also 
experienced in other circumstances. 

Feelings of social isolation, loneliness and rejection sometimes had a 
markedly deleterious effect upon the students’ mental health and adjustment. 
This was aggravated by the impersonality of urban life compared with the 
intimacy of family and community life at home. There were strong pressures 
upon students to do well in their studies and this, combined in some cases 
with financial strain, seriously aggravated the situation. 

A West African, Dr. T. A. Lambo, then a post-graduate medical student 
with experience of treating other West Africans, prepared a special report 
for the Political and Economic Planning inquiry. He emphasized that anxiety 
caused by parental pressure to pass examinations, combined with sensitiveness 
regarding experience of colour prejudice and discrimination was a precipitat- 
ing cause of mental breakdown in a number of cases. He also suggested that 
the existence of prejudice and discrimination was also used as a rationalization 
by those who were not able to face up to their own defects and failings. 

In analysing their findings, Political and Economic Planning drew attention 
to the fact that colonial students came to Britain for further education prin- 
cipally because of the inadequacy of the provision in the home country. 
Questions of status and prestige, rather than actual economic possibilities or 
the needs of their territory, are the over-riding consideration governing choice 
of career. The commonest academic difficulty which students faced was 
inadequate preparation before leaving home for the course they wished to 
study. Expectations of life in Britain tended to be idealized. This was a cause 
of disappointment and even shock on arrival—colour prejudice and the 
strangeness of the physical environment being the two most frequent problems. 
There was evidence of ambivalence in the attitudes towards Britain—seen 
at once as the benevolent provider and as the wicked exploiter. 

Only a few students lived in residential colleges (nurses excepted) and 
hostel accommodation was inadequate. As a consequence, the difficulty of 
finding accommodation was the outstanding problem. Shortage of money 
was the second most difficult problem. Lack of opportunities for establishing 
friendships especially with white members of the opposite sex was a source 
of strain for men and women alike. Attempts by voluntary bodies to encourage 
offers of hospitality—visits for tea or coffee in people’s homes—were not 
always successful. Although there was very little colour antipathy among 
students, there was a certain reserve and cliquishness which made it difficult 
for coloured students to make contacts with white students. There was no 
evidence of colonial students taking more than a superficial interest in com- 
munism. There was resentment of the ignorance displayed by people in the 
United Kingdom regarding the colonies. 

The first set of recommendations made by the Political and Economic Planning 
group concerned action that might be taken in the colonial territories before 
the departure of the student and stressed the need for better information 
services regarding conditions in Britain, and improved education. They 
urged that the valuable work at present being done for the welfare of colonial 
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students in the United Kingdom should be extended and given further 
financial support. Increased hostel accommodation for colonial students was 
strongly urged, preferably in places not confined exclusively to colonials. 
International hostels with some United Kingdom students were specially 
commended. The need for more educational work with the indigenous white 
opulation was emphasized. 

About half the colonial students in Britain live in London and their social 
adaptation has been studied by Carey [6]. In his studies, conducted 1953-55, 
Carey used the technique of ‘guided interview’, sometimes in conditions 
of privacy, but often on social occasions. It appears that no attempt was made 
to obtain a random sample. The questions referred to informant’s education 
and social background at home, to experience in finding lodgings and to-the 
nature and extent of social participation in Britain. Data were also abstracted 
from the files of a university lodging bureau and from interviews with a small 
sample of landladies. One hundred coloured students were interviewed, 
some on more than one occasion; 30 of the resulting ‘case studies’ are included 
in the book. 

In his examination of the expectations of students on arrival Carey drew 
attention to the variety of attitudes but emphasized that in most cases they 
did not correspond with the attitudes and expectations of the indigenous 
white population. West Indians were shocked to be treated as foreigners. 
West Africans were less likely to regard Britain as ‘home’ because of their 
nationalistic consciousness, but they also wanted to participate to the 
maximum extent in British life. East Africans tended to approximate to either 
of these patterns and were shocked to find white people in Britain doing 
menial tasks. The Mauritians had greater ties with France and these senti- 
ments were reinforced by their own political and cultural independence of 
Britain. The Liberians were the most conscious of their own political and 
cultural independence of Britain. In general, students complained of insuf- 
ficient opportunities to participate in social life of an informal kind. 

The search for lodgings was the biggest problem and their complaints on 
this score were substantiated by the evidence derived from the records of 
a lodging bureau which show that 70 per cent of landladies would not take 
non-Europeans and go per cent would not take Negroes. The nearer the 
centre of London the greater was the tendency to discriminate. Where accom- 
modation was offered to coloured students it tended to be more expensive 
or inferior in quality. 

This phenomenon Carey described as a ‘colour tax’, which he attributed 
to the widespread tendency to regard association with coloured people as 
lowering social prestige. ‘Colour tax represents a compensation for possible 
loss of social prestige . . . symptomatic of the half-way house in which coloured 
people find themselves . . . acceptance at a price.’ 

Carey gave a brief account of the historical background to and functioning 
of colonial students’ unions, to which only a small proportion of the students 
actively belong. Some concerned themselves primarily with colonial students’ 
needs and interests in the United Kingdom, while others had a more speci- 
fically political orientation towards the nationalist movements in their respect- 
ive countries. The African and West Indian unions were more concerned 
with problems of colour bar in Britain than were the Asian unions, which 
tended to be more concerned with the general welfare and cultural interests 
of their members. 
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Nearly a third of the colonial students in London in 1951-52 were studying 
law; they were attached to Inns of Court but tended to feel isolated from the 
general student body. The second largest group were student nurses who were 
well integrated into the social life of hospitals and nurses’ hostels. The British 
Council in providing vacation courses, etc., helped to promote formal relations 
between students, but the size of London, its anonymity, and the non. 
residential character of its colleges, meant that colonial students found it extremely 
difficult to establish informal contacts with other people. Visits arranged to 
the homes of English people were sometimes successful but were often a 
source of strain and embarrassment on both sides. There was a tendency for 
students to find themselves associating with persons of lower socio-economic 
status than would be the case of a white student. This was particularly true 
with regard to relationships with girls, which were a particularly acute source 
of difficulties. 

The reaction to frustrated expectations varied. Most West Indians withdrew 
from attempts to participate with whites and associated more with fellow 
coloured students. A few disassociated themselves from other coloured students 
and tried to assimilate completely with the intention of staying permanently 
in Britain. The majority of West Africans withdrew. Asian students were less 
frustrated but their expectations were not so unrealistic and the resistance of 
white people towards them less marked. Stereotypes about Asians tended 
to be less unfavourable. 

Webster [34] in 1952-53 undertook an inquiry based upon participant 
observation of college life in the two oldest English universities (collectively 
described by the writer as ‘Bluebrick’ in contrast with the newer universities 
which are sometimes called ‘Redbrick’). The study dealt with social relation- 
ships between students in terms of class consciousness, anti-semitism and colour 
prejudice. Included in the study was a social distance test administered to 
the members of a women’s college at one of the universities and also a teachers’ 
training college outside the university. The respondents were asked to indicate 
one of seven degrees of social distance for Germans, Russians, Indians, Chinese 
and Africans. The ‘Bluebrick’ group put these groups in the above order, 
but the teachers’ training college group put Russians at the bottom of the list 
and Indians and Africans second only to Germans. The latter also tended 
to use the extreme form ‘exclusion from the country’ more frequently. 

The study drew attention to the overwhelming importance of the class 
system in determining social relationships at ‘Bluebrick’. Anti-semitism 
appeared to be a manifestation of opposition to the alleged Jewish aspirations 
for upward social mobility and of the snobbishness of the upper-class students. 
Under this somewhat rigid class system, the Negroes at ‘Bluebrick’ tended to 
be in an ambiguous position. The fact that Negroes were not regarded as 
serious competitors for status within the class system meant that stereotypes 
about them were less rigid or unfavourable than the stereotypes about Jews. 
Nevertheless, Negroes were not readily accepted by white students in their 
informal groups or their clubs and societies. As a consequence they found 
themselves in a marginal position and tended to seek compensatory satisfaction 
in their own Negro clubs and associations. Whereas coloured students’ clubs 
and associations in London sometimes tended to reflect political aspirations 
and nationalistic sentiments, those in ‘Bluebrick’ functioned rather as social 
clubs. These provided recreational outlets and opportunity for social contact 
not easily obtainable within the existing institutional structure provided by 
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and for white students, even though a formal colour bar was not imposed. 
At the same time the author drew attention to the attitude of ‘conditional 
philanthropy’ which prevailed in and outside the universities. This took the 
form of well-meaning persons and organizations endeavouring to provide 
facilities for social contact between white and coloured persons, on a con- 
descending noblesse oblige basis, which often aroused resentment among colonial 
students. 


JEWISH POPULATION 


Although larger than the coloured group, the Jewish population of Britain 
has been studied less from a sociological point of view. This is probably 
because it is less ‘visible’, more successfully anglicized and less frequently 
regarded as a ‘social problem’. Although, as has been noted, there is an 
undercurrent of anti-semitic feeling there have been relatively few serious 
anti-semitic demonstrations and little discrimination. There was evidence of 
some hostility during the wave of immigration from Russia towards the end 
of the nineteenth century and during the economic depression of the 1930's, 
when it was artificially promoted by a small group of fascists. Their activities 
were in part countered by the formation of the Council of Christians and 
Jews which has done much to combat anti-semitism. 

There is more literature on the social history than on the sociology of Jews 
in Britain. Parkes [22] traced the history of Jewish settlement in Britain 
from the period before their expulsion in 1290, their re-admission in 1656, 
through the various waves of immigration to the most recent immigrants 
who arrived before and after the second world war. The period from 1850- 
1950 (and particularly 1880-1914 when over 100,000 Jewish immigrants 
arrived in Britain) was intensively studied by Lipman [16]. He emphasized 
that the progressive anglicization of the Jewish community was achieved 
without destroying its religious distinctiveness. He concluded that, despite 
the progressive secularization of life and the drift from religion in Britain 
as a whole, the legacy of shared experience from the past was likely to maintain 
a sentiment of fellowship and prevent the complete absorption of the Jewish 
community into the general body of the population. 

The available statistical data concerning the Jewish population of Britain 
have been examined by Neustatter [21]. Like all writers on this subject, she 
had some difficulty in establishing a satisfactory definition of a ‘Jew’, owing to 
the number of persons of Jewish descent who are no longer actively Jewish 
by practice or profession. She estimated the total Jewish population as 450,000 
in 1951. This represented an increase of 40 per cent since 1931, a period during 
which the Jewish population of other parts of Europe declined considerably. 
The increase was almost entirely due to immigration. Natural increase was 
negligible. The birth-rate was lower than the average for the country and a 
higher proportion of Jewish women practised birth control than in the popu- 
lation as a whole. Age at marriage appeared to be rising and intermarriage 
with non-Jews was increasing. Neustatter calculated that, if present trends 
continued, half the Jewish population may be written off as a consequence of 
intermarriage alone, in the course of two generations. Added to this were 
the factors of low fertility and a high proportion of old people in the community 
which would lead to a further decline. 
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Neustatter suggested that little more than a quarter of Jewish men were 
members of synagogues and that while the Jewish population increased 
thirteen times between 1857 and the present day, the synagogue membership 
increased only seven times. Less than half the Jewish population appeared to 
conform to dietary laws and about half the Jewish children received religious 
instruction at synagogue classes. The majority of Jewish children attended 
ordinary schools with non-Jewish children and comparatively few parents 
claimed exemption from Christian religious instruction for their children, 
Nevertheless, Jewish youth movements were active, although only a little over 
50 per cent of Jewish children belonged to specifically Jewish clubs. There 
was also a Zionist youth movement, but militant Zionism appears to attract a 
comparatively small minority of Jews in Britain. 

Neustatter calculated that 69 per cent of a sample of gainfully occupied 
Jewish males were self-employed, as compared with 6 per cent in the total 
population; 22 per cent were engaged in professional pursuits as compared 
with 5 per cent in the total population. Although Jews were found in an 
increasing variety of occupations, they still tended to be more heavily re- 
presented in trades connected with consumer goods, especially clothing and 
furniture. A higher proportion of Jews appeared to pursue education to university 
level than of the population as a whole. The author concluded that Anglo- 
Jewry had become more and more a middle-class group, culturally assimilated 
to the nation, yet maintaining certain distinct features in its religious, family, 
educational and occupational structure. She concluded, nevertheless, that if 
present trends continue the Jewish coramunity was likely to become more and 
more integrated into the majority group. 

Brotz [5] appeared to believe more strongly in the possible survival of a 
distinctively Jewish community in Britain. Although the Jewish community 
had no legal corporate existence it had a sense of cultural autonomy and retain- 
ed much of the classic structure and spirit which was concerned to maintain 
the ‘good name of Jewry’. His study was based upon interviews with a sample 
of the Jewish population in a middle-class suburb in North-west London. The 
study was designed to discover the ways in which Jews in Britain rank each 
other socially, but questions concerning the nature of Anglo-Jewish society 
were also considered. Brotz described the pattern of settlement of Jews in 
London, showing their early concentration in the poorer districts in the East 
End and their gradual migration to the north and west, as they became more 
prosperous. There was still a self-consciousness about locality of residence which 
was related to socio-economic status and class mobility. Brotz suggested that 
the ‘voluntary ghetto’ had not vanished but had moved from the East End of 
London to the north and west, where various communal institutions such as 
synagogues, kosher kitchens and ritual baths were now located. When a new 
residential area became too heterogeneous the more status conscious Jews moved 
out to establish a new community with a reputation of being socially select. 

Despite the evidence of growing intermarriage, Brotz emphasized that even 
those with a comparatively loose attachment to the Jewish community had a 
definite disdain for those who intermarry. The ‘old elite’ or descendants of 
early Jewish immigrants were highly esteemed by more recent immigrants for 
the part they played in the community, their family status and their anglicized 
behaviour. However, anglicization had to be accompanied by identification 
with the Jewish community and any attempt to ‘pass’ as a non-Jew aroused 
hostility. Jews who assumed a ‘representative’ role towards the outside world 
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were also esteemed. The continued membership in Anglo-Jewish society of 
the anglicized members who were eminent in the country’s public life produced 
an ambivalence in the more recent immigrants who both admired this achieve- 
ment and were suspicious of it. Brotz concluded by contrasting the ‘closed’ 
character of the classical ghetto of the Diaspora and the ‘open’ character of the 
present Jewish community in Britain, which voluntarily retains its autonomy. 

An interesting sidelight on the question of Jewish assimilation is provided by 
Zubrzycki [35] who examined the assimilation and adjustment of Poles in 
Britain. He drew attention to the fact that working-class Polish Jews found it 
comparatively easy to adjust themselves to the conditions prevailing in the 
working-class Jewish community in the East End of London. Yet educated 
Polish Jews, whose culture was more Polish than Jewish, found adjustment and 
assimilation much more difficult and clung to their Polish associations. 

Freedman [12] emphasized the importance of studying Jews in Britain 
within the general context of studies of racial relations and immigration and 
in relation to the whole social structure of Britain. He drew attention to the 
ambiguity in the concept of assimilation especially when applied to Jews who 
have succeeded in acquiring almost all the outward traits of the English culture 
in which they have grown up, but who retain the Jewish faith and continued 
to think of themselves as distinctively Jewish. He discussed some of the com- 
moner stereotypes of Jews in Britain and their origin, together with the social 
defence mechanisms that have grown up within Jewish communities to 
counter the more unfavourable of these. In particular he described the activ- 
ities of the Trades Advisory Council set up in 1938 which aimed at reducing 
friction between Jew and non-Jew in trade and industry. 

Freedman examined the question of intermarriage and its bearing on the 
question of assimilation. He considered that it had greater influence than 
conversion to Christianity or than agnosticism. It was difficult for the non- 
Jew to be accepted as a convert to Judaism and it was equally difficult for 
Jews to undergo Christian marriage rites, so that mixed marriages almost 
invariably took place before a civil registrar only. Freedman thought that 
further research on this subject was necessary and should pay particular 
attention to the social position and connexions of the offspring of mixed 
marriages to provide clues to the changes taking place in the social position 
of Jews in Britain. 

Freedman did not consider that Zionism had influenced the majority of 
Jews to the extent of modifying their ambition to adjust to British society, but 
he argued that Jews who abandoned the cultural support provided by the 
synagogue and the religious school would find themselves in the position of 
‘marginal men’, whose status was neither that of Jews nor fully assimilated 
Englishmen. The importance of the hard core of religious behaviour which a 
Jew, trying to avoid becoming a marginal man, retained was something that 
could only be ascertained by more empirical evidence than was available at 
present. Freedman concluded by the suggestion that while Jews in Britain 
were given concessions and privileges, there was a lingering resistance to their 
absorption which persisted alongside a comparative tolerance of them. He 
concluded that a proper understanding of the sociological significance of the 
relations between Jews and non-Jews in Britain depended upon comparative 
evidence derived from the study of other minority groups in Britain, includ- 
ing Negroes. 
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THEORETICAL CONCLUSIONS 


Some researches in racial relations in Britain have attempted simply to provide 
facts of a kind which would be of value to social workers, administrators, 
politicians and reformers concerned with social policy. Others have merely 
provided socio-graphic descriptions of the situation in particular places 
without attempting to relate their findings to those of other investigators or to 
draw any theoretical conclusions. A few have attempted to formulate general 
propositions purporting to explain certain features of racial relations in 
Britain, in the light of anthropological, sociological or psychological knowledge. 
With the exception of some psychological studies of racial attitudes these 
theoretical propositions have necessarily been of an ex post facto type, in so far as 
rigidly scientific experiments to ‘test’ certain hypotheses have not been pos- 
sible. With the growth of evidence that can be handled in a comparative 
fashion it has been possible to formulate propositions of a more general char- 
acter, although these remain hypothetical. 

In attempting to find a satisfactory explanation for the attitudes of white 
people in Britain towards coloured, Little [18] suggested that colour prejudice 
in Britain was a manifestation of the class structure. He suggested that to 
introduce a coloured person into one’s home was tantamount, in middle-class 
circles, to inviting the milkman or the grocer’s boy. He postulated a ‘colour- 
class consciousness’ to explain the aversion to close association with Negroes. 
Banton’s general position [3] is similar to Little’s in holding that the British 
scene is characterized by the avoidance of coloured people because of the 
inferior social connotation of a dark skin colour. However, he attempts to carry 
Little’s work further by linking the class connotations of colour with historical 
factors that have moulded contemporary British culture in this respect. 
Carey [6], on the other hand, endeavoured to reconcile Little’s suggestion 
concerning the influence of class considerations with theoretical arguments 
previously put forward by Richmond [25]. Before dealing with these, it is 
necessary to examine more closely the implications of Little’s view. 

To postulate the existence of a ‘colour-class consciousness’ to explain aversion 
to close association with Negroes in Britain is to confuse two distinct sets of 
social relationships. The diacritical factors are different in the case of relations 
with coloured people. If Little’s explanation were correct then there would be 
less colour prejudice among the lower socio-economic status levels and a 
wealthy, educated, well-spoken and well-dressed Negro would find no diffi- 
culty in gaining complete acceptance anywhere. But this is not the case. It 
is not a question of coloured people having a low social status in the British 
system of social stratification, but of their not fitting into it at all. They have no 
fixed place in the status system and this ambiguity in itself aggravates the 
insecurity felt by white people interacting with them. It is not because the 
white population think that Negroes are ‘low class’ that they reject them; it 
is because they believe that coloured people have a different set of beliefs and 
values. 

Richmond [25] suggested that ethnic prejudice in Britain was a function of 
three main variables acting in conjunction. The variables were, ‘firstly, the 
existence within the community of two or more groups easily distinguishable 
from each other by a characteristic such as skin colour which is highly visible; 
secondly, the creation of false stereotyped ideas concerning the members of 
the out-group which impede the establishment of good personal relations 
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between the members of the two groups; and thirdly, the existence of feelings 
of insecurity among the in-group’. It is significant that in a later study conduct- 
ed independently, Carey [6] found precisely the same three variables operat- 
ing. Richmond [26] subsequently elaborated these propositions, putting for- 
ward three interconnected hypotheses to form a summary theory of inter- 
group relations, the implications of which were intended to be of general 
application and not confined to Britain. The hypotheses were already sub- 
stantiated by a number of researches on racial relations in America and 
elsewhere. 

1. In-group/Out-group hypothesis: Where two or more groups of different ethnic 
composition come into contact and communication with each other there 
will be a tendency for the members of the same ethnic group to identify 
closely with one another to the exclusion of the members of other groups, to 
whom derogatory characteristics and hostile intentions may be attributed. 

2. Status/Security hypothesis: An individual’s sense of status and security is 
derived from his group membership and through receiving expressions of 
love, approval and esteem from those with whom he identifies. Insecure 
group membership or fear of losing status is a source of anxiety and may 
result in the direction of hostility upon out-group members and others. 

3. Frames of Reference /Communication hypothesis: The attitude of a person towards 
members of out-groups is the product of a frame of reference largely derived 
from the individual’s own group membership. Subjective and institution- 
alized barriers to communication reinforce stereotyped beliefs and hostile 
attitudes which are only effectively modified when the individual has the 
shared support of his own group. 

Arising out of his studies of West Indians in Liverpool, Richmond [26] put 

forward the suggestion that the factors mainly responsible for colour prejudice 

were related to status insecurity and sexual jealousy, while those responsible 
for positive acts of discrimination against coloured persons were primarily 
economic in character. He subsequently modified this view in the light of 
comparative evidence [29]. He retained a distinction between prejudice, as 
an attitude of mind, and discrimination as involving positive acts of depriva- 
tion directed against the members of another group individually or collect- 
ively. But he distinguished between institutionalized and non-institutionalized 
behaviour. He suggested that mild antipathy towards the members of other 
ethnic groups was a basic personality trait in Britain and expressions of such 
prejudice an institutionalized social norm from which extremes of prejudice 
and tolerance represented deviations. Discrimination against coloured people, 
as far as their everyday rights as citizens were concerned, was not institu- 
tionalized in Britain. On the contrary these rights were publicly upheld. 

Non-institutionalized discrimination in these spheres—housing, employment, 

recreation, etc.—did occasionally take place, but it represented a deviant 

form of behaviour. Such discrimination was particularly likely to occur when 
the individual perceived the out-group member as a threat to his or her 
economic status or means of livelihood. The only kind of institutionalized 
discrimination that took place in Britain was that which operated when the 
members of certain minority groups aspired to admission to a household or 
family, or sought intimate association in situations which might have given 
rise to heterosexual relations between different races. 

What are the implications of these findings with regard to the assimilation 
and adjustment of ethnic minorities in Britain ? An obvious inference would be 
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that the ethnic minorities that made the most successful adjustment individual- 
ly and collectively, would be those whose members conformed most closely to 
the roles which the majority regarded as legitimate for out-group members, 
In other words, immigrants would make the most successful adjustment who, 
while claiming their fundamental rights as citizens, were happy to ‘keep 
themselves to themselves’ not impinging too intimately upon the primary 
groups of the majority, especially as far as household, family and sex relation. 
ships were concerned. Those who aspired to complete assimilation, involving 
intimate association with the majority in all spheres of social life, were likely 
to be met with resistance, which would cause frustration and make adjustment 
more difficult. 

This conclusion appears to be borne out by the evidence from all the in- 
quiries that have been undertaken. Despite some terminological confusion 
surrounding the use of R. E. Park’s concepts of assimilation, accommodation, 
conflict and adjustment, all investigators appear to agree that the Jewish, Moslem 
and Chinese immigrants, who have adapted themselves to conditions in 
Britain but not, in the main, attempted complete assimilation as individuals, 
have made the most successful adjustment. African and West Indian Negroes, 
whose Christian education has given them expectations of life in Britain 
that are not in practice realizable, are much more exposed to conflict and are 
less well adjusted. Richmond [28] showed that the situation in Britain can be 
more readily understood in terms of a conceptual scheme of analysis, similar 
to that applied (by S. N. Eisenstadt in The Absorption of Immigrants) to the 
immigration of Jews in Palestine, than in terms of Park’s original concepts. 
Nevertheless, whichever theoretical framework is used the conclusions are 
the same as far as individual adjustment is concerned. The only outstanding 
difference between the two approaches is the recognition, in terms of Eisen- 
stadt’s conceptual framework, that a stable equilibrium can be achieved 
despite the continued existence ofa pluralistic structure, so long as the expecta- 
tions of majority and minority groups are complementary. When, as in the 
instance of West Indian immigrants in Britain, this is not the case a state 
of disequilibrium, conflict and social change is brought about. At the same 
time it must be recognized that a pluralistic structure, by permitting the co- 
existence of different ethnic groups in partial social separation from each other, 
maintains and reinforces institutionalized barriers to communication which 
may in the long run contribute to the creation of group conflict. In an incom- 
pletely integrated society undergoing change there is a tendency for individual 
role conflicts, on the one hand, and group conflicts on the other to be func- 
tional alternatives. Harmony between groups may sometimes be at the expense 
of the mental health and adjustment of individuals, while personal adjustment 
may only be achieved when the individual is able to obtain security in the 
membership of a closely knit ethnic minority whose values are opposed to 
those of the wider society. 
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EAST AFRICA 


BARBARA E. Warp 


The last ten years in East Africa! have seen a remarkable increase in the 
number and quality of anthropological, economic and sociological studies, 
many of them produced in connexion with the East African Institute of Social 
Research at Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda. A comprehensive list of 
these is to be found in an article by J. H. M. Beattie, entitled ‘Ethnographic 
and Sociological Research in East Africa: A Review’in Africa, Vol. X XVI, 
No. 3, July 1956, pp. 265-76. 

Race relations is not dealt with as a separate subject in this article. This 
may appear surprising: very many of the relationship of everyday life in East 
Africa are almost everywhere inescapably inter-racial and one might have 
expected the light of scientific inquiry to have been directed upon this fact. 
That it has not been so is probably to be attributed to several reasons. In the 
first place, the very pervasiveness of inter-racial contacts itself means that no 
modern social investigation in East Africa can altogether leave them out of 
account. They tend, therefore, to be included rather as a by-product in other 
studies than to be singled out for separate analysis. Secondly, there is the fact 
that, except in Kenya, inter-racial relations in East Africa have not been of 
serious political or economic consequence until fairly recently. It is probably 
not an accident that Kenya is the one territory for which earlier specific 
studies of race relations exist in any number, or that it was in industrially 





developing Jinja that the first such studies for Uganda were made. Further- 
more, it is not inappropriate to note that until now nearly all the social 
scientists working in East Africa have been members of the high-status 
European racial category, very often recruited for specific tasks on short- 
























1. The term ‘East Africa’ is usually taken to refer to the three territories of Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika 
(together with the island of Zanzibar and its dependencies which is omitted from this short report). The total 
population of the three territories at the date of the last census in 1948 was 17,842,163, of whom 98.5 per cent 
were Africans. This African population was distributed as follows: Uganda, 4,917,555; Kenya, 5,251,120; Tan- 
ganyika, 7,407,517. The census lists more than sixty ‘main tribes’. At the time of the same census, the Europeans 
numbered 43,756 (0.25 per cent of the total population), of whom, 3,448 were in Uganda, 29,660 in Kenya 
(24.7 per cent of these being locally born), and 10,648 in Tanganyika. ‘Non-Africans other than Europeans’ 
numbered 222,215 (1.25 per cent of the total population), and included 36,723 Arabs, 10,613 Goans, and 
168,543 ‘Indians’ (the term refers to the sub-continent as a whole and includes Pakistanis). ‘Indians’ in Uganda 
numbered 33,767, in Kenya 90,528, and in Tanganyika, 44,248. In 1948 seven East African towns already had 
African populations of over 10,000. The largest of these was Nairobi (Kenya) with 64,000 Africans, Dar-es- 
Salaam (Tanganyika) with 51,000 and Mombasa (Kenya) with 43,000. About one third of the Kenya Europeans 
lived in Nairobi, and the majority of the others in East Africa also in or near towns. Nearly all the ‘Indians’ 
were living in the towns and trading centres. 
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term contracts from overseas. For them the spur of discrimination which 
might drive others to study race relations as such can hardly be said to exist. 

All this is not to say that there has been no writing on race relations in 
East Africa in this period. On the contrary, there is a constant flow of articles 
and letters to the popular press both locally and overseas, and to various 
political and professional journals. As this short review is concerned strictly 
with scientific studies, however, these are not considered here. Books of a 
polemical rather than a scientific nature have also been omitted. 

On the other hand, a few existing works, although not strictly scientific 
in the sense of being based upon field work, are nevertheless essential reading 
for anyone wishing to study race relations in East Africa. Such in particular 
are the East African Royal Commission 1953-1955 Report (Cmd. 9475), and 
Race and Politics in Kenya, by Margery Perham and Elspeth Huxley, a new 
and revised edition of which was published in 1956. 

The scientific study (in the above sense) which has been specifically directed 
upon race relations in East Africa is contained in the published books and 
articles which are described below and listed in the attached bibliography. 
The description of these works is followed by a brief consideration of other 
publications in which the topic of race relations appears not as the main 
theme but, as it were, as a by-product of either more general or more particular 
sociological investigation. 

A book entitled The Racial Affinities of the Baganda and other Bantu Tribes of 
British East Africa, by Lawrence Oschinsky, M.A., Ph.D., formerly Lecturer 
in Anatomy at Makerere College Medical School, Kampala, Uganda, was 
published in 1954. This deals exclusively with ‘race’ in the strictly biological 
sense. 

In the sociological sense the phrase ‘race relations in East Africa’ usually 
refers to the social interaction between individuals or groups commonly 
labelled ‘African’, ‘Asian’ or ‘European’, according to easily recognizable 
physical characteristics such as skin colour and hair form. The matter is not 
simple, however, as in official census returns a separate so-called ‘racial’ 
category exists for people originating from the Portuguese possession of Goa, 
in the Indian sub-continent, and another for ‘Arabs’. In these returns the 
word ‘Coloured’ appears, too, referring to individuals of mixed parentage. 
This term is not frequently heard in common usage in East Africa, nor is the 
number of individuals claiming it great (2,942 in 1948). Social relations 
between any of these sub-groups would also, probably, be classed as ‘race 
relations’. So, also, certain people in East Africa at least would classify rela- 
tions between Asians from India and Asians from Pakistan. In the same way, 
the terms might also be employed to cover social interaction between groups 
and individuals from different African ‘tribes’ and territories who have been 
coming increasingly into contact with one another ever since the earliest days 
of widespread travel and urbanization. Essentially all these inter-group 
relationships are of the same general type, all are examples of social interaction 
between groups or members of groups who consider themselves to be ‘we’ 
as against outsiders, and who look upon their solidarity as being based upon 
criteria of shared culture (including language) and shared origin, and often 
of shared religious, political and economic interest, and as being manifested 
in some particular shared physical characteristic(s): ‘white’ skin, ‘crinkly’ 
hair, ‘fair? complexion, long legs, etc. The most obvious and most widely 
discussed groups of this kind are ‘the African’, ‘the Asian’, ‘the European’; 
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but it is worth noting that all the individual members of each of these broad 
categories have seldom if ever formed a single co-acting ‘group’, and that they 
are all divided into lesser categories and groups. 


EAST AFRICA IN GENERAL 


An article by Mr. J. E. Goldthorpe, ‘Social Class and Education in East 
Africa’ (for further references see bibliography below), takes the whole of 
East Africa as its field, and provides a useful general introduction to the topic. 

Mr. Goldthorpe, who is Lecturer in Social Studies at the University College 
of East Africa, at Makerere, Kampala, writes of ‘the process of social strati- 
fication in an economically underdeveloped area in which government, as 
well as most economic enterprise, are associated with immigrant populations 
marked off from the indigenous inhabitants by differences of race and culture’, 
From a footnote to the article it is clear that many of the points presented 
arose from discussion at a seminar on ‘Social Class in East Africa’ held at 
Makerere College between March and June 1955. The writer sets out to 
examine social stratification in each of the three main racial categories in 
turn, and then considers how, and to what extent, these internal social class 
and status systems combine in a single system of social class embracing 
individuals of all races; he finishes with a discussion of the politics of inter- 
racial education. 

Among Africans, the criteria of social stratification are seen to differ in 
different (indigenous) societies, according to the relative importance of 
(a) segmentary kinship and lineage systems, allotting high status to family, 
clan and lineage heads; (b) age-set systems, putting a premium on age and 
conformity to customary ideals; (c) hierarchical chieftainship, making for 
extremely rapid mobility upwards and downwards at the whim of the king 
and chiefs; (d) opportunities for the recognition of qualities of natural leader- 
ship. There are thus wide local differences in the ways in which emerging 
élites of wealthy and educated Africans are accepted, or rejected, by the 
traditional status systems. For example, the extreme rigidity and egalita- 
rianism of the traditional chiefless Kikuyu system contrasts strongly with the 
extreme deference and mobility which characterize the traditional Ganda 
kingdom, and these traditional differences are doubtless correlated with the 
different ways in which ‘modern’ leadership has had to make a cleaner 
break with the past among the Kikuyu than among the Ganda, by whom it has 
been largely absorbed into the traditional patterns.! The most striking aspect 
of the modern type of social stratification in East Africa is the emergence of 
extreme inequalities of wealth. This is probably inevitable, and the in- 
equalities are likely to increase rather than otherwise in the near future when 
increasing Africanization of the civil service brings more educated Africans 
into positions carrying salaries equal (but for ‘inducement allowances’) to 
those paid to expatriates. 

By contrast with African variety, the framework of social class among 
Europeans is reported to be rather rigid; geared on the one hand to the local 


1. Adetailed comparative study of leadership in several different African societies has been carried out by members 
of the East African Institute of Social Research under the directorship of Dr. Lloyd A. Fallers. The results of 
this project are now being prepared for publication. 
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official hierarchy, and on the other to the occupational and class structure of 
Britain, and expressed through membership of the European clubs. Only in 
Kenya, where there is a sizeable number of permanently resident Europeans, 
js there a greater possibility of social mobility. 

The so-called Asian ‘community’ in East Africa comprises in fact a number 
of distinct groups: the Arabs, the Goans (of Portuguese nationality and 
Catholic faith), the Ismaili Moslems (followers of H.H. the Aga Khan), 
the various other Moslem sects and Hindu caste-communities, the Sikhs and 
a small but influential Parsee group. Each of these distinct Asian groups 
has its own system of social status, the most formally stratified being the 
Ismaili community. Wide differences of income and social class also exist 
among Asians generally, who include probably the richest men in East Africa 
and, at the other extreme, poor, semi-skilled workers. In between come the 
bulk of the Asian population: traders, members of the professions and skilled 
workers. 

Mr. Goldthorpe maintains that although the lines of racial cleavage are 
at least as important as those of social class in East Africa, yet there are certain 
limited ways in which, at least in the topmost social levels, people of all races 
stand in a relationship of mutual equality and are reccgnized by others as 
being socially superior, though intermarriage ‘is quite out of the question’. 
At the level of the middle class, barriers of race and community seem to 
become more important, and ‘at the lower economic levels racial and tribal 
barriers become so strong that it seems meaningless at present to speak of a 
unified East African working class’. 


UGANDA 


The most intensive study of race relations in Uganda during the period under 
review has been that made by C. and R. Soper in Jinja, the newly booming 
township at the head of the Nile River where the Owen Falls dam was officially 
opened in 1955. Many of the findings of this study were published in the 
book Jinja Transformed: A Social Survey of a Multi-Racial Township which was 
published in Kampala in that year. The field work on which this study was 
based was carried out between June 1950 and December 1951, but a series 
of accidents delayed publication. Various articles have also appeared, and 
are listed in the bibliography. There are also three papers on Jinja by the 
same writers in Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa 
South of the Sahara, which was prepared under the auspices of Unesco by 
the International African Institute, London, 1956. In addition, there are 
two unpublished theses presented for the Ph.D. degree at London University, 
and available at the Senate House Library there. 

In Jinja Transformed the Sopers described their aims as (a) the provision 
of data likely to be useful to government in forming policy, (b) the provision 
of contributions to comparative knowledge concerning urban, multi-racial 
societies and (c) experimentation in methods of social research, namely in 
the combination of statistical sampling methods with intensive field work. 

Sampling methods were used in the collection of the statistical material 
on the African and Asian populations, Makerere students, ‘local African 
workers’ and Asian teachers being employed for part of the time as field 
assistants. The European population was small enough to make a complete 
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census possible. The intensive field work involved ‘participant observation, 
intensive interviewing and the use of discussion groups and socio-dramas’ 
(p. 6). The main difficulties encountered during the field work seem to have 
been in connexion with the size and heterogeneity of the population (about 
20,000) and the near impossibility of convincing subjects that the investigators 
were not government officials. 

The body of the report begins with a description of the history of the town, 
and stresses the rapidity of its growth by giving the following figures: 1948, 
Africans, 4,400; Asians, 3,800; Europeans, 200; Total, 8,400. 1951, Africans, 
14,900; Asians, 5,100; Europeans, 300; Total, 20,800. 

These figures illustrate, also, the broad composition of the population of 
Jinja. In practice, though not by any segregating legislation, members of the 
three different categories tend to live in separate areas. They exhibit different 
styles and standards of housing, clothing and general behaviour, and their 
children attend different schools. Within the ‘racial areas’ there may be 
concentrations of members of one or other sub-group. Languages are very 
mixed; Luganda, Lusago, and Swahili are most widely used among the 
Africans, but many other African languages may also be heard as more than 
eighty different African ‘tribes’ are represented in Jinja; the Asians speak 
Gujerati and Hindi, but not exclusively; the Europeans are mainly English- 
speaking, but there are also Dutchmen, Danes and Italians. 

Sociological differences between the three main ethnic categories are to be 
associated with the sex and age distribution and the length of time members 
of each have spent in the township, as well as their different degrees of active 
or managerial participation in government and administration, economic 
and industrial enterprise, and voluntary associations. Both the African and 
European populations comprise a very large majority of working age males, 
either bachelors or with wives and children living elsewhere; both Africans 
and Europeans, too, are mostly short-term visitors to the town rather than 
settled inhabitants. By contrast the Asians offer a picture of about equal sex 
distribution, much more ‘normal’ age distribution, and settled family life 
with large numbers of children born in Jinja and growing up to look upon it 
as the only home they know. 

Government in Jinja appears to be somewhat complicated, there being no 
less than five different local governmental bodies. Administration is in the 
hands of two different District Commissioners: one concerned with the non- 

African affairs of Jinja proper, one with the district (Busoga) in which Jinja 
lies and the African affairs of Jinja proper; there is also an African ‘sub- 
county’ chief for the administration of African affairs, a Township Authority 
and a Jinja Planning Committee. Except for the work of the D.C. Busoga and 
the sub-county chief, Africans are in fact so far little affected directly by the 
activities of these bodies, but decisions made by them are bound to have far- 
reaching results for the future and Africans’ representatives are in a small 
minority. Asians are better represented on the Township Authority Committee, 
but Europeans predominate. The administration of purely African affairs is 
complicated by the difficulties inherent in a rapidly shifting, highly hetero- 
geneous immigrant population. The Sopers found that 51 per cent of adult 
African males did not know who was the chief with immediate authority over 
them. 

Where employment is concerned there is a clear correlation between a 
man’s race and his job, both in respect of the type of enterprise in which he is 
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employed and of the processes he performs. Africans, for instance, are the 
only cultivators and fishermen, but there are few in commerce and the profes- 
sions; in other enterprises they provide the pool of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. There is evidence of partial correspondence between ‘tribe’, occupa- 
tional category and earnings, but at the same time there are signs that a new 
class structure cutting across ‘tribal’ differences is beginning to emerge. 
Asians contribute the majority of workers to commerce and the professions, 
but relatively few in proportion to their population size to public adminis- 
tration and defence, personal service and the primary industries. Where they 
are wage earners they are often skilled workers, and there is a tendency for 
Moslems and Sikhs to work as artisans. European contributions are mainly 
in the managerial positions in contractual activities, public administration 
and defence. Differences of educational attainment correlate fairly closely 
with differences in occupation in each racial category. The characteristic 
occupations of each race carry with them different rewards and different 
grades of prestige, and so the racial criterion of labour leads to dissatisfaction. 
The Africans attribute their confinement to relatively unskilled work with its 
poor rewards and low prestige to racial discrimination, while Asians and 
Europeans disparage African economic effort and African attitudes to work 
as crude and primitive. Asians, too, do not accept their inferiority to Europeans 
without question. Dissatisfaction crystallizes in particular in those cases where 
apparently equal work is not awarded equal pay. 

Resentment is occasioned further by the differences in the standard of 
living of the three races which accompany their different economic rewards. 
As in other multi-racial societies, there is at the same time a strong tendency 
for the races in the ‘superior’ positions to become accustomed to the social 
inferiority of the others and, opportunistically though often unconsciously, 
they tend to accept it not as the result of contemporary (and therefore 
temporary) economic and social circumstances, but as something inevitable, 
ineradicable, inborn. 

Further chapters from the report on Jinja concern the types of household 
and kinship unit to be found among Africans, Asians and Europeans, respective- 
ly. The problems of the African family are associated with the immigrant 
labour system and the predominance of males in the African population. 
Mention is made of the high incidence of incomplete family units, the presence 
of a class of prostitutes and temporary wives, the tensions and instabilities 
connected with the shortage of women, low fertility, the absence of the restrain- 
ing and conserving influences of older persons and the lack of responsibility 
and control accompanying the absence of children and close relatives. 

A chapter on links with the outside world stresses the split in personal 
orientations which affects those whose places of work are far distant from 
home. In Jinja this refers particularly to Africans and Europeans. It is also 
pointed out that members of all three categories send remittances home to 
their relatives, the Africans and Europeans possibly more than the Asians. 

In a penultimate chapter the authors consider: ‘the extent to which the 
lack of community life and of formal township and governmental agencies for 
the provision of social services receives spontaneous compensation in the form 
of voluntary associations to satisfy these needs’ (p. 114). They show a serious 
poverty of associational life among Africans, and an almost complete lack of 
inter-racial voluntary groupings. These are findings which have also been 
made independently for Kenya towns (see below p. 378). 
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In conclusion the authors express their belief that it would be impossible as 
well as immoral to tackle the problems of any one of these three racial groups 
in Jinja separately. The issues are of joint social responsibility. Yet, as things 
were when the study was made, there appeared to be no genuine integration 
of the three racial categories into an overall urban solidary group. On the 
contrary, almost every aspect of life—occupational, educational, residential, 
political—was in fact segregated along racial lines, and these separatisms 
were reinforced by religious differences, informal colour bars and the great 
differences which exist in incomes and styles of living. Moreover, each racial 
category was itself chronicaliy sub-divided, and so far only the Asians could be 
said to have any real local stability. 

Certain aspects of this general study of race relationships in Jinja have 
been picked out by the authors for more detailed treatment in separate publica- 
tions, but as three of these studies have already been published in the Unesco 
volume referred to above, they are not further summarized here. 

One other recent study on Uganda is by R. Mukherjee (The Problem of 
Uganda: A Study in Acculturation, Berlin 1956). Dr. Mukherjee writes from a 
Marxist standpoint and with a strong and avowed anti-colonial bias. His 
research was based on a wide reading of published material, from which 
copious extracts and careful references are given, and a visit to East Africa in 
1950 during which he met ‘people from various walks of life—the African 
peasants, workers, intelligentsia and native officials, as well as Asians and 
Europeans’ and ‘the barrier of suspicion and distrust of foreigners, inevitable 
today in the political atmosphere of colonial rule, was diligently overcome’. 
Mukherjee sees the problem of Uganda as the problem of removing colonial 
rule which has been responsible for disrupting the normal development of 
socio-economic life, leading the country as a whole into a blind alley of dis- 
integration and decay and casting the vast mass of the people into misery, 
backwardness and degeneration. This basically immoral situation explains the 
development of race relations in the country. The British are the exploiters 
par excellence, but they are aided and abetted by a host of intermediary parasites, 
some of whom, to their shame, are African, but the large majority of whom are 
immigrants from the Indian sub-continent. The Indians’ position is essentially 
intermediary between the British and the Africans. The British are therefore 
able to use them both as parties to colonial exploitation, and as scapegoats, 
while the Indians themselves as a community have been too conscious of their 
short-term economic advantage and their temporary position in the country 
to have developed any common cause with the working class and peasantry 
which is essentially African. 


KENYA 


In 1948-49 Miss Mary Parker spent six months studying municipal government 
in Kenya, mainly in Nairobi. Her subsequent report to H.M. Colonial Office 
was entitled: ‘Political and Social Aspects of the Development of Municipal 
Government in Kenya with special reference to Nairobi and Mombasa’. A 
few mimeographed copies are available, and the Ph.D. thesis in which most of 
the same material appears can be seen in the Library of the Senate House at 
London University. In addition, Dr. Parker has published several articles, of 
which those listed in the attached bibliography deal more or less directly with 
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inter-racial relationships. Trained as a social-anthropologist and political 
scientist, Miss Parker undertook her one-man research project in Kenya under 
the auspices of the Colonial Social Science Research Council. Having no staff 
at her disposal she could not make any elaborate statistical inquiry, even had 
she desired to do so. Her report is based on the perusal of a very wide range of 
documentary material, and upon her own investigations by means of intensive 
interviewing and participant observation in Kenya towns. 

Her interest was primarily in problems of local government, but these were 
so intimately bound up with problems of inter-racial relations that all her work 
is relevant to the general topic of this report. The article ‘Race Relations and 
Political Development in Kenya’ which appeared in African Affairs, Vol. 50, 
No.198, January 1951, epitomises her analysis of the causes of racial tension, 
particularly in the towns of Kenya. The following summary does scant justice 
to her very compactly reasoned argument. 

Dr. Parker maintains that Kenya society is not in fact, as is so often alleged, 
a society divided into economic classes which correspond to races. Instead, 
there is a considerable overlapping of economic levels amongst the different 
races which can be represented very generally in the following manner: 

Amongst the Europeans, although economic classes are clearly discernible, 
racial solidarity is everywhere evident. The Indian community, on the other 
hand, despite constant efforts to present a ‘united front’ is riven by internal 
faction, which tends always to concentrate around religious issues. The explana- 
tion both of European racial exclusiveness and of Indian dissension is, in 
Dr. Parker’s eyes, an economic one; but it is not the simple traditional one 
of equating class conflict with race conflict. What has happened is that indiv- 
iduals and groups, faced with economic competition, have sought to eliminate 
the largest or most threatening area of opposing interest, and then to muster in 
their favour the largest and strongest area of support remaining open to them, 
and to give it cohesion and solidarity. Hence the closing of European ranks 
against Indians, their nearest competitors in land purchase in the early days, 
as well as in the civil service and in trade. ‘Race’ was raised as a barrier to 
economic competition, and political power was sought by the ‘whites’ to 
maintain their economic position. Indians, on the other hand, the higher 
positions being thus successfully closed to them, transferred to other spheres 
—notably trade. The intense ruthlessness of commercial competition in 
Kenya has, in general, driven the Indians and Europeans ever further apart, 
but, as has happened elsewhere, competition can lead to combination, and 
the first signs of inter-racial combination amongst the employers were appear- 
ing in Nairobi in the late ‘forties and the beginnings of social intercourse were 
visible. Like Mr. Goldthorpe (above) and Mr. Morris (below), Dr. Parker 
notes the deep dissensions within the Indian ‘community’ as a whole. She 
regards them as falling along lines of class and religious cleavage. The strength 
of the divisions she ascribes to the success of the European race theory (itself 
an outcome of economic competition) : ‘by forcing the Indians into the position 
of lower-paid clerks or artisans, or into commerce, the European race theory 
—though tending at first to unite the Indian community—has, through the 
evolution of clearly defined and widely separated economic classes, brought 
even greater division’. At the same time so few positions of prestige are open 
to Indians that competition for them is necessarily acute, and support in 
obtaining a post is often sought by appeal to a religious group. 

Dr. Parker then turns to the urban African populations which are of diverse 
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tribal origins. She notes that there is some tendency to occupational differ. 
entiation on tribal lines and that many officials have sought to perpetuate 
tribal sectionalism. Nevertheless the significance of tribal groupings did seem 
to be waning in Nairobi, and cross-tribal associations were appearing. This 
tendency towards African solidarity might, she thought, be connected with the 
relatively undifferentiated economic status of the Africans, nearly all of whom 
were labourers. In their reaction to the European theory of race superiority, the 
Indians have had to appeal to universal human rights. They therefore have no 
race theory to use as such against African interests, but tend instead to rely 
upon the Africans’ support as fellow underprivileged. Direct competition 
between Indian and African has in the past been limited, too, by the lesser 
chances for training and skills of the latter; but this situation is already chang. 
ing. Where competition does occur (as for instance in the political sphere) 
Indians are found invoking not racialist arguments but the importance of 
educational or property qualifications. Direct clashes of interest between 
Indians and Africans most often take the form of conflict between employer 
and employee. These are the greatest areas of opposing interest, strong enough 
to induce an incipient alignment of Indian with European employers and 
Indian with African employees. 

European attitudes towards Africans are ambivalent. The rise of a Western 
educated class provided clerks at rates cheaper than those paid for Indians, 
but just as this class threatens Indians, so, in the long run, it is a threat also 
to Europeans themselves. There is ambivalence then about African education. 
Again, the European race theories are really believed by those who profess 
them, and in a measure they are made true by their success. Thus the arguments 
against education are reinforced, and the lack of educational facilities means 
that very few men competent to fill higher positions have in fact appeared. 

In conclusion, in politico-economic life in Kenya the balance of interests 
has been such that no single racial grouping is quite solid or permanent for 
all occasions. As a result, inter-racial participation in, for example, local 
government has been possible to some extent. Dr. Parker assumes that unless 
the Europeans are able to use their political power to exclude Indians and 
Africans from certain positions, the processes of economic differentiation will 
lead to the evolution of economic classes common to all races in Kenya. It 
is her strong conviction that the adoption of a common voters’ roll would aid 
this evolution of economic classes with common aspirations and so reduce 
the racial tensions. 

Dr. Parker’s two articles in Problémes d’ Afrique Centrale (Brussels) appeared 
in consecutive issues in 1952. In both, the author puts forward her arguments 
in favour of certain constitutional changes—notably the adoption of a common 
electoral roll—which she considers essential prerequisites to the full attain- 
ment of inter-racial co-operation and common nationhood in Kenya. Her 
arguments are based upon an examination (very similar to the above) of the 
existing organization of the three main racial groups (European, Indian and 
African) and the existing forms of local government which (1948) take full 
account of separate racial interests. 
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TANGANYIKA 


The inter-racial situation in Tanganyika has been discussed by Dr. A. K. 
Datta in a doctoral thesis for the University of Leiden (1955), published in 
English with the title Tanganyika: A Government in a Plural Society. This is a 
documentary study with a full bibliography. Dr. Datta considers to what 
extent the lines of ethnic groups and classes coincide in the Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika. If by upper-income group is meant people who own large 
private concerns, or who hold important posts, either in government or in 
private firms, then the indigenous Africans are seen to be completely excluded 
from this group, the Europeans predominate and the Asians come ‘a moderate 
second’. In the middle-income group, that is, the moderately successful 
professional people, clerks, teachers, petty business men and traders, and 
skilled labourers, the Asians predominate, but the lower fringe of the Europeans 
and the upper edge of the African populations are both to be found there too. 
Lastly, in the lower-income group, the overwhelming majority are Africans, 
with some Asians also present: “Thus in the pyramidal class structure of the 
territory the top is white and the base is black, while the middle which joins 
the two and merges with black and white is overwhelmingly brown.’ 

This picture is far from static, however. Asians are constantly striving to 
enter the ranks where Europeans, Africans those where Asians, predominate. 
Competition is encouraged by education, the spread of a money economy, the 
break-up of narrow tribal horizons, and (‘thanks to the fact that it (Tanganyi- 
ka) is a trust territory’) the absence of legal discriminations based on race. 
Dr. Datta argues that this essentially dynamic situation may evolve in one of 
two ways according to the development of the overall economy of the territory: 
if this economy expands, then there will be room for all to rise in socio- 
economic scale; if there is no such expansion, then competition will develop 
into racial tension. 

The implication that inter-racial relationships to date have been compar- 
atively free from tension in Tanganyika must be seen against the constitutional 
background which is described in detail by Dr. Datta. The chief peculiarity 
of the Tanganyika Constitution has been the existence of a system of parity 
between the races: each being allotted an exactly equal number of represent- 
atives. Dr. Datta concludes that developing constitutional arrangements will 
be of great significance for the future of race relationships, and stresses also the 
importance of maintaining an atmosphere of mutual tolerance, trust and 
‘détente’. 


ZANZIBAR 
There appears to have been no recent scientific study on ‘this ‘topic in 


Zanzibar. 


WORK DEVOTED TO OTHER TOPICS BUT RELEVANT TO THE STUDY OF RACE 
RELATIONS 


It has already been pointed out that in a sense any social study on East Africa 
inevitably has some relevance to the topic of race relations. This is true even 
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of purely ethnographic descriptions of cultures far from the centres of immi- 
grant population; it is still more obviously true of surveys made in the urban 
centres, or studies of the immigrant peoples themselves. 

Of the ethnographic studies listed in the bibliography below, Bantu Bureau. 
cracy, by Lloyd A. Fallers has the most direct relevance. It is a closely argued 
analysis of the political structure of the Soga, an Interlacustrine Bantu people, 
and its transformation under British rule. Dr. Fallers, an American working 
under the auspices of the East African Social Science Research Institute, 
employed the usual methods of the modern social anthropologist in the field, 
His study of the present day administrative organization and the conflicts it 
engenders is the more valuable for being dispassionate as well as detailed, 

In Bwamba Economy, Dr. E. H. Winter, another American anthropologist 
similarly employed, documents the startlingly rapid changes which have 
occurred in the economic history of the small Amba group, who number about 
30,000 people and live in the extreme western borders of Uganda. Less than 
fifty years ago the Amba practised what was essentially a subsistence agri- 
culture with some barter. Today cotton, coffee, and rice are all grown as cash 
crops, bringing in an annual cash income of something like £40,000. It would 
be possible to argue that these two studies by Dr. Fallers and Dr. Winter, and 
others of a similarly ‘ethnographic’ type, give more useful and sociologically 
significant analyses of at least certain aspects of the problems of ‘race relations’ 
in East Africa than do some of the more conventional studies in this field 
which have been discussed in greater detail here. 

The same could probably be said of the urban surveys which are at present 
being made or are in the planning stage. So far the only published material 
is Townsmen in the Making by A. W. Southall and P. C. W. Gutkind. This is an 
interim report on a social survey of Kampala and its suburbs which has been 
undertaken by the East African Institute of Social Research. As in the Jinja 
study described above, the field methods used combined the collection of 
statistical material with the more intensive techniques of social anthropology. 
The populations of the two suburbs covered in the report are predominantly 
African. There is not a great deal of material on inter-racial relationships 
in the broad sense in which the term ‘race’ has been used in most of the studies 
already discussed, though certain attitudes (for example, of distrust of Indian 
honesty in business, or European intentions in Government) are frequently 
mentioned. On the other hand, inter-racial relationships of a narrower type 
form the main theme of the work. In the suburbs of Kampala today Africans 
from many different ‘tribes’ live in a proximity undreamed of half a century 
ago. The situation is typical of modern African towns everywhere. The prob- 
lems of everyday living are made more acute by this unaccustomed mingling 
of languages, cultures and habits of social behaviour. The confusion and 

conflict that arise are vividly documented by Dr. Southall and Mr. Gutkind, 
and evidence is adduced to show the great importance of the local (Ganda) 
indigenous system of social and political structure for integration and stability.! 

Relationships between Africans of different ethnic and cultural groups are 
also the subject of the volume Economic Development and Tribal Change edited 
by Dr. A. I. Richards. This, too, is a product of the East African Institute 


. It is regretted that the report of the Thirtieth Meeting of the International Institute of Differing Civilizations, 
held at Lisbon in April 1957, was received too late for description here. Entitled Ethnic and Cultural Pluralism 
in Intertropical Communities, this report contains articles by Sir Philip Mitchel on Kenya, and by P. C. W. 
Gutkind on British East Africa. 
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of Social Research of which Dr. Richards was one-time Director. The main 
theme of this study is the immigration into Uganda of Africans from outside, 
notably from Ruanda Urundi, who came to take up paid employment, 
mostly unskilled and mostly under African employers in the richer parts of 
Uganda. A historian and a geographer both contribute chapters to this 
volume which thus comprises studies based upon several different methodo- 
logical approaches. Dr. Richards and her assistants themselves combined 
statistical methods with a very wide use of intensive interviewing and observa- 
tion. 

Finally, there are two articles by Mr. H. S. Morris, yet another Research 
Fellow of the East African Institute of Social Research, who in 1953-55 made 
a sociological study of the immigrant Indian populations of East Africa with 
special reference to Uganda. His methods involved documentary study, the 
collection of statistical material, intensive interviewing, the use of informants 
and participant observation. Like Dr. Southall and Mr. Gutkind and 
Dr. Richards, Mr. Morris is interested primarily in the internal social relation- 
ships of the membership of one broad ‘racial’ category: in their case ‘the 
Africans’, in his ‘the Indians’. But Mr. Morris goes further in that he attempts 
to give this interest a theoretical justification in the general framework of 
studies in plural! societies. The argument is not easy to condense, but in essence 
it appears to be this: that although the members of the populations of East 
Africa are in their own minds, as well as in the minds of outsiders, divided 
into three broad ‘racial’ categories: Indian, African, European, in fact these 
three terms are usually little more than labels attached to skin colour and 
certain obvious cultural and linguistic differences. The ‘effective structural 
units’ are frequently quite other (much smaller) groups. ‘Among the Indians 
they are the organized Moslem sects and Hindu castes. Among the Africans 
they are often tribal units or the factional followings of outstanding leaders; 
and among Europeans—a small minority of the population—it is unusual to 
find ‘the community”’ acting as a whole to defend or further its interests’ 
(‘The Plural Society’, Man, No. 148, August 1957). In effect Mr. Morris is 
advocating the abandonment of such blanket terms as ‘multi-racial’ and 
‘plural’ to cover all societies which happen to contain peoples of different 
ethnic origin, and the adoption of a more analytical approach toward a 
possible classification of societies instead. ‘The problem of distinguishing 
societies such as Burma, Malaya, South Africa and East Africa from one 
another and from other societies which do not use badges so difficult to alter 
as those of skin colour and other physical features still remains’ (ibid.). He 
maintains that East African society at present contains a flexible arrangement 
of comparatively small groups who compete with each other both inside and 
across the racial categories, and that this makes East Africa more easily 
comparable with contemporary France than with present-day South Africa 
(whose rigid, legally defined racial groups he likens to the rigid, defined 
‘estates’ of the France of Louis XIV). He concludes: ‘if the legal recognition 
of “racial” categories in East Africa is not increased and is reduced, the lack 
of coincidence of these categories with the significant structural units might 
well become obvious even to East Africans themselves. In that event East 
Africa might become a society much more like Mexico or parts of the West 
Indies than like South Africa’ (ibid.). On the other hand, communalism 
based on racial categories is already entrenched in the constitutions of all the 
East African territories, and if for any reason the smaller, cross-cutting, 
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officially largely unrecognized groupings should have their freedom of compe- 
tition severely restricted, as has happened in South Africa, then one might 
expect similar rigid racial ‘estates’ to develop in East Africa as well. 


CONCLUSION 


This summary of recent work on the subject of ‘race relations’ in East Africa 
has necessarily dwelt upon the studies made by students working avowedly 
in that field. It would, however, be a serious error for further students to 
confine their reading only to such studies. The final section of this summary 
is intended to indicate some examples of recent works which though not 
entitled ‘race relations studies’ are, nevertheless, strictly relevant to the topic 
and at least as systematic and analytical in their approach. 

The attached bibliography, which is illustrative rather than exhaustive, 
lists official publications and general (including some polemical) works as 
well as more strictly scientific studies. 
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RESEARCH ON RACIAL RELATIONS 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Kripa. S. SopHI 


To have to write a report on the trends of empirical research in the field of 
race relations in Germany is not a particularly pleasant task for the author. 
This is so for two reasons. Firstly, such research in Germany is conspicuous by 
its rarity in comparison with other countries. And secondly, what little work of 
this kind exists in Germany is largely confined to the efforts of the author 
and his co-workers. 

There is, however, no lack of purely speculative considerations of this 
problem. On the contrary, a very rich body of theoretical literature of varying 
quality is to be found on race psychology, some of which may prove to be of 
considerable value in formulating useful hypotheses for empirical research. 
But for some reason or other this literature has only in rare instances stimulated 
empirical investigations; and even then, such investigations have been 
concerned with the problems of racial characteristics and not with those of 
race relations. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the interest of German social scientists 
will soon turn to these extremely important questions. In fact there are 
already hopeful signs of such an increasing interest and a number of cir- 
cumstances justify optimism: (a) after a long pause the Germans are becoming 
more and more aware of the importance of research in the field of social 
psychology, and one can be sure that in the wake of this research the problem 
of race relations will not fail to receive its due share of attention; (b) the 
Federal Government and a large number of private institutions are actively 
engaged in trying out measures likely to promote international understanding; 
(c) recent translations of a number of American books on social psychology 
which give a great deal of space to the discussion of research of this kind, and 
also the publication of a few books on this topic by German authors in which 
critical estimates of the methods and results of such a research in the United 
States and elsewhere are given are bound to have their effects in due course. 

It was mentioned above that the greater part of the empirical research done 
in the field of race relations in Germany is the work of the author and his 
co-workers. Before discussing the methods and results of our own investiga- 
tions, we may perhaps mention some work done by others even though this 
procedure may not correspond to the chronological order in which the studies 
reported below were actually carried out. 

In the few empirical investigations on race relations that exist, research 
workers have been mainly concerned with the cognitive and attitudinal aspects 
of the problem. They have been almost exclusively concerned with deter- 
mining the images or the so-called ‘stereotypes’ the Germans have of their own 
and other nations. The attitudinal aspect deals with determining the degree 
of positive or negative feelings toward one’s own nation and toward other 
nations. Equally important aspects, such as the questions of the genesis of 
these feelings and their significance for the actual behaviour of members 
of a national group toward the members of other nations, have been, it is to 
be regretted, almost completely neglected. This is singularly unfortunate 
since insights into such matters are indispensable if any practical measures 
are to be taken. 
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A public opinion polling agency [6]! investigated the incidence of anti- 
semitism in a representative sample of the population of Western Germany, 
The people interviewed were asked about their personal contacts with Jews 
and about their attitude towards them. The results showed that 41 per cent 
had a tolerant, 15 per cent a reserved or non-committal, and 23 per cent an 
anti-semitic attitude towards the Jews. While 6 per cent were definitely pro. 
semitic, 15 per cent did not give any opinion. The persons interviewed regarded 
the following sources to be of importance in the formation of their attitudes: 
personal experiences, 51 per cent; education, 39 per cent; religion, 12 per cent; 
racial views, 10 per cent; reports of others, 8 per cent; political events, 6 per 
cent; reading, 6 per cent. 

The same agency also undertook to determine on a representative basis the 
‘autostereotypes’ of the Germans, i.e. the stereotype the Germans have of 
their own nation. The interviewees were asked to indicate both the desirable 
and undesirable traits of the German nation. The following results in per. 
centages were obtained: 

1. Desirable Qualities: industriousness, ability and ambition, 72 per cent; 
love of order, reliability, thoroughness and cleanliness, 21 per cent; good- 
naturedness, 12 per cent; loyalty, 11 per cent; intelligence and inventive. 
ness, 9 per cent; tenacity, perseverance, 8 per cent; courage, bravery, 
soldierly abilities, 7 per cent; modesty, 3 per cent; religiousness, 2 per cent. 

2. Undesirable Qualities: disunity, 18 per cent; conceitedness, 13 per cent; 
lack of national consciousness, 11 per cent; confide easily, 10 per cent; 
intolerant, overbearing, 6 per cent; envious, 6 per cent; militaristic, 4 per 
cent; too hardworking, 5 per cent; no undesirable qualities, 8 per cent. 

Another question concerned their attitudes towards the Americans. The 

following shows the results in percentages: preponderantly positive attitude, 

29 per cent; preponderantly negative attitude, 29 per cent; neutral or ambi- 

valent attitude, 25 per cent; no opinion, 17 per cent. 

This polling agency, I was informed in a personal communication, has 
carried on a number of interviews at regular intervals about various problems 
relevant to race relations. This was done in order to determine the extent, if 
any, of certain trends in opinion concerning race prejudice. Unfortunately, 
for lack of financial support, the data could not be analysed and made available 
to the interested public. 

A different and somewhat novel approach to this problem is to be found in 
the investigations of the Institut fiir Sozialforschung at Frankfurt-on-Main [7]. 
Within the larger framework of the study of public opinion in general and of 
political ideology in particular the problem of race relations has received only 
the incidental and marginal interest of the investigators. 

The method used was that of discussion in small groups. The discussions 
were set off by reading a text of a controversial nature about a number of 
social questions. The discussions were recorded in their entirety on tape and 
were later subjected to a careful content analysis. For this purpose a number 
of categories were worked out. 

Some interesting facts about anti-semitism were brought to light. A signi- 
ficant finding was that 78 per cent of the group members completely avoided 
discussing the Jewish question. This and other findings are interpreted by 
the investigators in a psychoanalytical frame of reference. We may pass over 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of this article, p. 402. 
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certain interesting but highly speculative parts of their study and confine 
ourselves to noting some of the actual findings. Of the assertions concerning 
the Jewish question, 33 per cent were non-anti-semitic, 18 per cent were 
expressly pro-Jewish, 12 per cent partly anti-semitic and 34 per cent anti- 
semitic. A rather surprising finding was that anti-semitism is more prevalent 
among academically educated people than among people of other social 
classes. 

We shall now go on to discuss the empirical investigations which have 
been undertaken by the author, his co-workers and his students in the psychology 
department of the Free University, Berlin. It must be gratefully acknowledged 
at the outset that they were made possible by a very substantial grant from 
the Federal Government of Western Germany. The results of some investiga- 
tions have already been published, some are at press, whereas investigations 
on other important problems are being still conducted. 


I 


Before I proceed to give a short report on the work done in our department 
it may be of some advantage to make a few critical remarks about the rather 
unsatisfactory state of the research work in this field in general. This is largely 
due to the lack of a systematic conceptual scheme for ordering the myriads 
of separate investigations and for formulating fruitful questions for consistent 
research. This is probably due in no mean measure to the feeling of social 
urgency which accompanies much research of this kind. The scientist thus has 
no time for deep reflections and for an appreciation of the many implications 
of this problem. The investigations, therefore, not only lack theoretical 
consistency in themselves but also, what is worse, lack any real integration in 
a general body of socio-psychological theory. 

Regretfully aware of these defects, we felt the urgent need of constructing 
a conceptual framework for our research. We became more and more conscious 
of this need as our various investigations progressed. We had to develop a 
theoretical framework in order to go ahead with our work. The framework 
adopted owes its usefulness to the very fact that it was evolved in the course 
of actual empirical research and has, thus, immediate reference to concrete 
research problems. 

Since space does not permit any adequate discussion of this conceptual 
framework, we refer the interested reader to the original report [12]. Suffice 
it to say that we have attempted to relate our research on race relations to a 
theory of social psychology in general and to a theory of social perception 
in particular. 

Such a systematic approach to the problem necessitates, of course, a number 
of investigations which at first sight might seem to have very little to do with 
the problem to which our interest is mainly directed. It may, furthermore, 
make it necessary to undertake detailed and tedious analyses of some of the 
aspects which have possibly already received more than their due share of 
attention. Thus, for example, there is today a general feeling among research 
workers that the cognitive aspect (stereotypes) has been studied to the point 
of over-satiation and that it might be more useful now to turn attention to the 
study of other less well investigated issues. But proceeding from our conceptual 
scheme we are, on the contrary, of the opinion that, in spite of the enormous 
efforts expended on the study of national stereotypes, some of the important 
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aspects even of this limited problem have been investigated either insufficiently 

or not at all. 

The programme of research that we have set up for ourselves is rather 
extensive and must, therefore, stretch over a number of years. The immediate 
programme, however, is largely concerned with the investigation of cognitive 
and affective aspects of race relationships. This part of the investigation is 
conceptually linked up with an important problem in social psychology, 
namely that of social perception. Because of this we have been able to open up 
perspectives of research which promise to be fruitful both methodologically 
and materially. 

As is well known, part of the problem of social perception consists 
in discovering factors that determine the individual’s perceptions and judge- 
ments of other persons. Since theoretically it makes no difference whether the 
perceptions and judgements concern single individuals or groups of individuals, 
we can, therefore, transpose the problems and insights of social perception 
as a whole to the context of group perceptions and judgements. 

In a paper [10] we have worked out analytically, among other things, the 
various possible types of judgement which one person can make concerning 
another and the possible interactions between these forms of judgement. 
Of fundamental importance for this analysis was the premise established by 
modern social psychologists that any form of social relationship is not ade- 
quately described as a subject-object relationship. A social relationship should 
rather be regarded as a relationship between two subjects i.e. a subject- 
subject relationship. This kind of representation brings out clearly the essence 
of social relations, a fundamental characteristic of which is, that the two 
individuals stand on a common ground, and that each of the partners in this 
relationship is aware of the fact that not only does he judge but that the other 
person is also capable of judging him in turn. This ‘reciprocity of perspectives’ 
is implicitly or explicitly present in all our actions that are directed towards 
another human being and these actions are largely coloured and determined 
by this factor. For example, my judgement of another person is to no incon- 
siderable extent determined by my opinion as to what he thinks of me. 

In this first part of our report we shall discuss briefly the general conceptual 
scheme to which we can systematically relate our past, present and future 
investigations on the problem of race relations. 

1. Racial stereotypes constitute affective and cognitive judgements of the 
members of one nation about the members of another. We distinguish a 
number of possible forms of judgement. It must be emphasized at once 
that the forms are interdependent and that it is for empirical research to 
determine exactly the degree of their interdependence. In the following 
discussion the forms of judgement are, for the sake of brevity, designated 
by symbols: S, stands for the subject who judges and S, for the 
subject who is judged, while the arrow shows the direction of the judge- 
ment. 

(a) The type S, -» S, symbolizes the judgement of one group of persons 
about another group of persons. A concrete example of this type is: 
Germans say that the English are conservative. This form of judgement 
has been very extensively investigated. Our investigation [10] is also 
largely concerned with this type of judgement. 

(b) The type S, -> S, was given the name autostereotype by Hofstatter [1]. 
It refers to the images of their own nation formed by the members 
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iently of that nation. A concrete example of this type would be: Germans say 
that they (the Germans) have a very high sense of duty. In most 
rather investigations of type (a) the study of type (b) has been included and so 
ediate also in our investigation mentioned above. 
Nitive (c) The type S, - (S, ->S,) represents the belief or assumption of S, as 
ion is to the kind of judgement S, makes about S,. An example of this type 
ology, would be: Germans say that the French consider the Germans to be 
en up militaristic. To our knowledge this form of judgement has not as yet 
‘ically been investigated within the context of race relations. Our study [13] 
is the first of this kind. The investigation of this type of judgement 
sists gives us hints as to the judgement of the type S, -» S, and can be 
udge- indirectly derived from it. For if I did not have certain views about 
er the another person I would not be in a position to state what the other 
duals, person thinks of me. Psychologically indirect investigation of the 
:ption stereotypes of a nation may prove to be of greater significance than 
direct investigation. Its importance increases in view of the fact that 
s, the people, in Germany at least, show considerable hesitancy in giving 
Tning their opinions about other nations. Curiously enough, we found no 
ment. signs of such inhibitions when they were called upon to say what 
ed by other nations think about them. 
, ade- Besides its indirect value in determining stereotypes this method has 
hould many other advantages. It is capable of throwing light on certain 
bject- matters which would otherwise remain in the dark. Thus, for example, 
sence we found in the direct investigation of the stereotype of the Germans 
= two about the French that the Germans held the French in high esteem 
n this and that this esteem did not differ much from their esteem for other 
other West European nations. But very interesting and valuable facts were 
tives’ discovered in the indirect approach which threw a totally different 
wards light on this finding. Whereas the assumptions of the Germans as 
nined regards the judgements of the English and Americans concerning 
ncon- Germans corresponded more or less to the autostereotype of the 
Germans, this was by no means the case as regards the assumptions 
ptual of Germans concerning French judgements of them. The Germans 
uture thought the French held them in very low esteem. A certain asym- 
metry of social relationships is indicated in this case which might 
f the prove to be of weighty consequences for the relations between the 
lish a two peoples in the future. 
once By comparing the differences of the results obtained by using S, > 
ch to S, and S, -> (S, ~ S,) types of judgement we can easily discover the 
swing extent of the subjectively experienced sense of being understood in a 
nated given nation. If S, believes that S, thinks in the same way about S, 
r the as §, thinks about himself, it can be assumed favourable conditions 
udge- exist for social understanding. We cannot consider here all the impli- 
cations of this form of judgement. The interested reader must await the 
-rsons publication of the results of this investigation. 
pe Is. Not all the forms we have systematically worked out can be dis- 
ment cussed here. We have mentioned only a few forms here. It is also possible 
s also that many forms theoretically derived by us do not prove their use- 
fulness in actual research. But this is a decision which can be reached 
r [1]. only after they have been actually tried out. 


nbers § 2. A second and important part of our theoretical considerations concerns the 
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quantitative aspect of the judgements about nations. It is subdivided into 


three sections. 
(a) The degree of generalization of a judgement. Social psychologists 


(b 
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generally maintain that stereotypes are undue generalizations of 
certain attributes of a nation. What may be true of only a part of the 
nation is considered to apply to all the members of that nation. In 
many instances a nation may be ascribed traits which the nation does 
not even possess. We, however, are inclined to believe that such 
statements are not founded upon empirical data and that very often 
such views are due to invalid interpretations of experimental findings, 
At any rate, to our knowledge no investigator has up to now under- 
taken direct research on the question of the extent to which a person 
intends to generalize when he says, for example, that the Germans 
are hard-working. We have the impression that the investigators, 
owing to their preconceptions, unwittingly planned their experiments 
in such a way that their results could not but prove the validity of 
their own assumptions and prejudices! What little reason we have for 
maintaining that stereotypes are over-generalizations, therefore, is to 
be regarded as arising out of the method employed. 

In a tentative study undertaken by us on this problem the subjects 
were requested to estimate the percentage of the members of a given 
nation that would, in their opinion, possess a given attribute. The 
results indicated that only in very rare cases was a certain attribute 
held to apply to all the members of a given nation. There were very 
large individual differences in the degree of generality estimated for 
certain traits. 

This direct approach to the problem is capable of supplying a rich 
and differentiated fund of information not only about the problem of 
the degree of generalization but about other problems as well. We 
may find differences in the degree of generalization as regards different 
nations. It is thus possible that nations held in low esteem or those 
towards which one has feelings of animosity may be ascribed traits 
with a higher degree of generality than those towards which one has a 
positive and friendly attitude. It is a well-known fact in psychology 
that high emotions towards a person or object very often lead to a 
cognitive undifferentiation. 

The comparison of the degree of generalization as regards foreign 
nations with the degree of generalization as regards one’s own nation 
may also be interesting. The results of our tentative study indicate 
that the good qualities ascribed to one’s own nation are subject to a 
greater degree of generalization than the bad ones. In this respect we 
may expect very large differences according to the sex of the persons 
concerned. 

Related to the degree of generalization discussed above is the investiga- 
tion of the impression of an individual as to the degree of prevalence 
of his judgement in his own group. A person expressing a certain view 
about another nation is asked to state his estimation of the percentage 
of people in his own group who hold the same view. Since stereotypes 
are regarded as having been taken over by the individual from his 
group it may be of some importance to know what relationship exists 
between the individual’s idea of the prevalence of a particular group 
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judgement and the actual prevalence of the same judgement in his 
group. We are also interested in the question whether the individuals 
expressing opinions about other nations are at the same time generally 
aware of the fact that they are conforming to the social norms of their 
group. Do the stereotypes, because of their social origin, phenomeno- 
logically contain indications of their origin? How do well-founded 
judgements differ in actual fact from those which are supposedly 
taken over uncritically from the social environment? A knowledge of 
this difference might be of use in devising measures to combat national 
prejudice. 

The objective prevalence of a judgement in the group. In order toarrive | 
at a meaningful interpretation of the foregoing quantitative aspect of 
judgements it is, of course, necessary to determine what percentage of 
the members of the group investigated agree with this judgement. In 
all the studies dealing with stereotypes this quantitative aspect has 
been the almost exclusive object of investigations since, by definition, 
it is the degree of prevalence of a judgement that determines whether 
it is to be regarded as a stereotype or not. There is, however, no explicit 
agreement among research workers as to the degree of consensus which 
should be taken as the criterium of a stereotype. In many studies even 
judgements reaching a frequency of 10 per cent are recorded as stereo- 
types. This circumstance is likely to give the research in this field 
more the appearance of the usual type of public cpinion research than 
that of the investigation of a problem requiring a different and an 
independent approach. We do not, however, deny that public opinion 
research methods have a certain usefulness for the investigation of our 
problem, but they become useless and even dangerous when they 
predominate to the extent of confining all the problems and methods 
of race relations study within their narrow framework. 

Our experience indicates that the task of determining the frequency 
of a judgement is by no means an easy one, although it may appear to 
be so at first sight. When one proceeds mechanically and without 
deeper insight into psychological processes underlying judgements 
one may then perhaps regard this task as easy. For example, it is not 
difficult to count the number of people who say that nation x is y. But 
it is very probable that different people attach very different meanings 
to the term y. The particular meaning attached to the term by a 
certain person can, it is true, be determined by asking him what 
meaning it has for him. But we can also proceed in a different manner. 
We can determine the meaning of.» for a particular person in the light 
of other attributes which he ascribes to nation x. Thus, for example, 
when a person A says that the English are x and p and another person 
B says they are x and q we shall have to consider very carefully whether 
the common factor x in two different contexts has the same meaning 
or not. Very often it has not. A psychologically adequate procedure 
would be one that takes into consideration such contextual factors in 
determining the frequency of a judgement in a group. The logical 
consequences of this procedure would be that in the quantitative studies 
of stereotypes it is not the frequency of single attributes but the number 
of types of stereotypes existing in a given nation that are of significant 
importance. 
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In our first study of stereotypes [10] our procedure, unfortunately, 
was the same as that which we have severely criticized here. Only 
after the work was published did we become aware of its psycho- 
logical inadequacies. We are now re-analysing our old data in the light 
of the considerations discussed above. 

3. Qualitative aspects of judgements. It should not be concluded that when we 
discuss in this section the qualitative aspects of judgements, the discussion 
will not involve some quantification. In fact social research, in order to 
be fruitful, has to undertake the quantification of the qualitative aspects of 
a phenomenon being investigated. Many methodological problems which 
arise when we undertake such quantification of qualitative data still await 
their solution. The logic of the scales that are usually employed in such 
undertakings is not always cogent and very often one has the impression 
that those making use of these scales (ourselves included) do not sufficiently 
take into account the peculiar structure of the phenomenon which is to be 
measured. Quite heterogeneous facts are often forcibly pressed into the 
mathematico-logical structure of the scales. Moreover, the relation of the 
different scale points to the underlying phenomenon remains more or less 
unknown. We cannot discuss these matters here in any detail, but the 
interested reader may consult the author’s discussion of this problem in his 
other writings [8, 9]. We may, however, proceed to discuss some of the 
qualitative aspects of judgements which appear important to us within the 
framework of racial attitudes. 

(a) The affective side of judgements. The determination of the affective 

value of stereotypes, whether positive or negative, and their intensity is 
a very general procedure in research of this kind and, therefore, need 
not be elaborated here. 
Another important but generally neglected aspect is that which con- 
cerns the determination of the degree of conviction of one’s judgement. 
We know from our own experience that judgements are made with 
varying degrees of conviction as to their validity. Although two persons 
may outwardly make the same judgements about a nation they may 
nevertheless differ as to the degree of their conviction. There may also 
be differences in the degree of conviction within the same individual 
as regards different traits ascribed to a certain nation. Thus a person 
may express with very deep conviction the opinion that the Italians are 
very musical, whereas he may have considerable doubts about his 
statement that the Italians are dirty. 

There are indications which lead us to believe that generally some 
qualities are ascribed to a nation with greater and some with lesser 
conviction. For a study of the changes in stereotypes in the course of 
time it seems important to have information of this kind, so that trends 
in changes can be predicted with a greater degree of reliability. Apart 
from this, the study of this aspect of judgements is essential for the 
study of individual differences and thus for the study of the problem 
from the point of view of causation. 

(c) A third important qualitative aspect that has as yet not been investi- 
gated is the degree of felt relevance for oneself or for one’s own group 
of the qualities thought to exist in another nation. Thus some qualities 
ascribed to a nation, such as militarism, may be experienced differently 
because of their immediate significance for the security of one’s own 
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group than, say uncleanliness, that may have no such significance. It 
is necessary, therefore, to investigate the degree of concern in respect 
to different traits within the stereotype of a nation. 

Stereotypes are generally considered to have an irrational basis. A 
person is said to hold certain views about another nation not because of 
rational considerations or as a result of his own experience with the 
members of the nation concerned but because these views are prevalent 
in his own group. It is also maintained that individual members of a 
group are generally not aware of the real origin of their views and 
judgements and are, therefore, inclined to regard them as the product 
of their own independent thinking. We believe that before any such 
statements can be made, it is necessary to investigate empirically 
what reasons individuals give for holding their views. It would certainly 
be of some interest to know to what different sources the individual 
attributes his views—to personal contacts, to personal communication, 
to literature or to any other kind of social communication. As long as 
we have no information about such facts we cannot express an opinion 
with any degree of assurance about the origin of attitudes and the 
particular way they are experienced by people. 


a 
tl 


II 


We have given above a brief outline of the directions in which our investiga- 
tions in the field of racial relations are proceeding. Some points in this 
programme have been completed, others are under investigation and others 
again are to be investigated in the near future. Other research workers in this 
field will, it is to be hoped, consider the investigation of some of these problems 
worthy of their attention. 

We shall now discuss very briefly the methods and results of some of our 
investigations to which we made reference while discussing our conceptual 
scheme. 

The aim of our very first study Nationale Vorurteile (National Prejudice) was 
devoted to the investigation of the stereotypes which the Germans have about 
their own nation and 13 other nations or racial groups. These 13 nations or 
groups were: Americans, American Negroes, Chinese, Czechoslovaks, English, 
French, Indians (inhabitants of India), Italians, Jews, Poles, Russians, Spaniards 
and Turks. 

The method of investigation employed was, with certain important mod- 
ifications, similar to the one employed by Katz and Braly [2] in their pioneer 
study of stereotypes. The most laborious part of our study was the compilation 
of a list of traits. In a preliminary investigation involving interviews with 
a very large number of persons well known to the interviewers, interviewees 
were encouraged to speak about different nations very informally. The terms 
used by the interviewees were recorded secretly. We thus gathered a large 
number of terms which people actually use in describing different nations. 
After a careful examination of these terms a final list of 206 traits was compiled. 

In the main investigation this list was presented to 881 persons—mostly 
students, and their friends and relatives. They were requested to underline 
those traits which they thought would aptly characterize a given nation. No 
limit was placed on the number of traits to be selected from the list. No person 
was required to characterize more than two nations and when this was 
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required care was taken to ask the subject to characterize two nations very 
different from each other. Approximately equal numbers of male and female 
subjects were included in the study. This was done with the object of seeing 
if there were any sex differences. 

An additional number of 60 subjects—go males and 30 females (not included 
in the above study)—were required to evaluate the 206 items of the list, using 
an II-point scale, according to the degree of their desirability or undesirab. 
ility. This was done to enable us, as we shall see, to determine the affective value 
of the various stereotypes. 

In ascribing traits to different nations a very high degree of agreement was 
found among our subjects. The degree of agreement differed from nation to 
nation. Thus in regard to nations culturally similar to Germany there was a 
higher agreement than in regard to nations culturally dissimilar. Traits 
reaching an agreement of 40 per cent or more were included in the stereotype 
of the nation concerned. We give for each nation in parenthesis the number 
of traits which fulfilled this criterium: Americans (37), American Negroes (15), 
Chinese (21), Czechoslovaks (12), English (33), French (31), Germans (48), 
Indians (20), Italians (26), Jews (29), Poles (22), Russians (27), Spaniards (15), 
and Turks (12). 

Calculating the average percentage of agreement for the first 10 traits in 
each stereotype the following rank order in stereotypes was obtained: Germans, 
80.17 per cent; Jews, 78.13 per cent; English, 75.19 per cent; French, 74.26 
per cent; Russians, 71.89 per cent; Italians, 69.06 per cent; Americans, 
66.65 per cent; Chinese, 61.67 per cent; Indians, 60.83 per cent; Poles, 
60.46 per cent; Spaniards, 58.57 per cent; Turks, 53.39 per cent; Czecho- 
slovaks, 52.35 per cent; American Negroes 51.65 per cent. 

We give below the various national stereotypes. In order to save space only 
the first 10 traits are mentioned: 

Americans: sporting; democratic; materialistic; technically minded; freedom 
loving; unmannerly; money-maker; self-made men; intelligent; clean. 

American Negroes: like grown-up children; loyal servants; sporting; love 
children; religious; unpretentious; superstitious; faithful; melancholy; 
brutal when drunk. 

Chinese: poor; mysterious; unpretentious; tradition-bound; hard-working 
(coolie); polite; religious; family ties; nation of farmers; hospitable. 
English: national pride; tradition-bound; sporting; conservative; good 
politicians; nation of rulers; proud; diplomatic; gentlemen; reserved. 
Czechoslovaks: fanatics; national pride; cruel; incalculable; love of homeland; 
revengeful; bribable; inconsiderate; cunning; distrustful. 

French: polite; national pride; ‘charme’; ‘galant’; fashionable; pretty women; 
easy-going; lively; gifted in speech; love of homeland. 

Germans: great sense of duty; love of homeland; intelligent; clean; industrious; 
talented artisans; good doctors; scientists; ambitious; thorough. 

Italians: hot-blooded; musical; easy-going; lively; pretty women; dirty; lack 
perseverance; love of beauty; artistic; poor. 

Indians: religious; fakirs; caste differences; fanatics; poor; unpretentious; 
mysterious; mystics; philosophical way of life; love of homeland. 

Jews: good doctors; crooked noses; talkative; intelligent; traders; materialistic; 
hagglers; race conscious; avoid physical work; sly. 

Poles: national pride; corrupt; poor; brutal when drunk; hot-tempered; 
love of homeland; dirty; religious; drunkards; quarrelsome. 
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Spaniards: hot-blooded ; religious; pretty women; musical; national pride; 
love of beauty; love of homeland; polite; proud; hospitable. 
Russians: brutal when drunk; incalculable; primitive; love of homeland; 
unpretentious; cruel; love children; drunkards; melancholic; obstinate. 
Turks: hospitable; religious; national pride; love freedom; love of homeland; 
traders; hot-blooded; pretty women; tradition-bound; talented artisans. 
A careful examination of the various stereotypes reveals the fact that certain 
traits occur in a large number of stereotypes. Such general traits which appear 
in six Or more stereotypes are: love of homeland, national pride, musical, 
freedom-loving, hospitable, polite, hot-blooded, intelligent. Very often these 
traits are used to characterize nations which are less familiar. 

There are on the other hand some traits which occur in only one stereotype 
and are thus specific to this stereotype. We give below the specific traits for 
the stereotypes of a few nations: 

Americans: unmannerly; self-made men; progressive; generous; pretentious; 
arrogant; tolerant. 

American Negroes: grateful. 

Chinese: non-communicative. 

English: conservative; nation of rulers (Herrenvolk) ; reserved; class-conscious ; 
seafarers. 

French: ‘charme, ; ‘esprit’; revolutionary; sensuous; love of fame; chauvinistic. 

Germans: great sense of duty ; thorough; reliable; love of animals; poets and 
philosophers; brave; bureaucratic; militaristic; best soldiers; decent; 
persistent; comradely; culture carriers; sentimental. 

jews: crooked noses; crooked business methods; grasping; exploiter. 


Qualitative analysis of stereotypes. We subjected our data to a qualitative analysis 
in the hope of finding some peculiarities hitherto not noted in other investiga- 
tions of this kind. Although qualitative analyses have always some elements 
of uncertainty about them, we consider that this is a risk which must be 
taken at the present stage of research in this field. 

For the purpose of a qualitative analysis we subjected our 206 trait names on 
our list to a classification into 13 main groups. The categories for such groupings 
were derived not a priori but by a careful examination of our data, in other 
words they were thus suggested by the material itself. Viewing the categories 
in isolation from the material from which they were derived might easily 
create the impression that they considerably overlap. But in reality this 
source of error was less than one might expect from a mere scrutiny of the 
categories themselves. For our analysis the following categories proved very 
useful: 


1. Mood and temperament. 8. Religious attitudes. 
2, Social-ethical behaviour. g. Political institutions and political 
3. Attitude towards homeland and attitudes. 
nation. 10. Economic status. 
4. Manners. 11. Personal appearances. 
5. Will power and achievements. 12. Talents. 
6. Cultural level and education. 13. Professions. 
7. Artistic abilities. 


These categories permitted an analysis of the various stereotypes so as to 
determine their essential similarities and dissimilarities. We were able to 
classify the stereotypes into kindred groups according to the predominance of 
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certain categories. Thus we found a considerable similarity in the stereotype; 
of Italians, French and Spaniards in which the traits which occurred mos 
frequently referred to the categories of mood and temperament and artistic 
abilities. Poles, Czechoslovaks and Russians formed another group with the 
highest number of traits referring to (inferior) social-ethical behaviour, 
Americans, English, Germans and Jews formed yet another distinctive group, 
the most frequent references being to their will power and achievements, 

The categories most used in characterizing nations generally were in their 
rank order: 


1. Social-ethical behaviour. 4. Attitude toward homeland and 
2. Will power and achievements. nation. 
3. Manners. 5. Mood and temperament. 


Affective attitudes toward nations. In order to determine the degree of affective 
attitudes of the Germans towards the nations studied we employed the same 
procedure as did Katz and Braly [2] in their study. As we have already men- 
tioned, each of the 206 traits of our list was evaluated by 30 male and 30 
female subjects using an 11-point scale, according to their desirability or 
undesirability. On this scale, 11 signified the highest degree of desirability, 
one the greatest degree of undesirability and six a neutral attitude. Each 
trait was assigned an affective score by taking the average of 60 individual 
evaluations of the trait concerned. We then determined the average affective 
score for each of the 14 stereotypes. The average scores for each of the traits 
occurring in a given stereotype were added and the total divided by the 
number of traits. We give below in rank order the affective value of different 
stereotypes beginning with the most positive and ending with the most 


negative: 
Germans Turks Italians 
English American Negroes Czechoslovaks 
French Indians Poles 
Americans Jews Russians 
Spaniards Chinese 


The method used by us in determining the affective attitudes was, as we 
found in later investigations, psychologically not very sound, since the affective 
evaluation of the traits was undertaken in isolation from any context, which 
could give them a definite meaning. It seems possible that objectively the same 
traits are evaluated differently in different contexts. Thus, for example, the 


trait x alone can be evaluated in one way and in quite a different way when | 


the evaluator knows that this trait is supposed to be a characteristic of the 


French. In our supplementary investigation, however, we found that this | 


is not true of all the traits. Some traits suffer a great change in their evaluation 
when they are embedded into a-national context, and there are others which 
undergo comparatively little change. Nevertheless, for the sake of exactness 


it would be necessary in future investigations to take into consideration the — 


contextual factors when determining the affective evaluation of national 
stereotypes. 


Sex differences in stereotypes. Although our data permitted separate analysis for 
the two sexes it was thought advisable in the first stage of the study not to 
make such a differentiation. Then our intention was, to begin with, to compare 
our results with the results of investigations made in the United States in 
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which sex differences are usually disregarded. In our later study [11] the data 
of our first study was separately worked out for the two sexes. 

Contrary to what was observed in many investigations of this kind in the 
United States we found some interesting and significant sex differences. This 
finding we attribute to the difference of our method of study. This consisted, 
as we have already discussed, in requiring the subjects to give their views 
concerning two nations only, in not limiting the number of traits to be selected, 
and, finally, in giving them a very large number of traits to choose from. Of 
crucial importance, however, was the qualitative analysis of our data in the 
light of the categories that we used in our first study. The results of this study 
cannot be discussed here at any length and we must content ourselves with 
pointing out a few major findings. Nor can we describe some additional 
investigations that were made in order to test the validity of certain findings. 

In our analysis of sex differences we found it very fruitful to distinguish 
between two groups of nations on the basis of their significance in the con- 
sciousness of the German nation. One group of nations was regarded as being of 
central and the other of peripheral significance. By peripheral nations we 
mean those nations which have been (in the consciousness of the Germans) 
historically of less significance for Germany from cultural and other points 
of view. On the other hand, those nations were regarded as central which have 
(in the consciousness of the Germans) in the past come into the social orbit of 
the German nation in some significant respect. The basis of this differentiation 
is subjective saliency and weight. Thus, for example, Indians and Chinese are 
experienced by the Germans as having hardly any significance for their 
national affairs, whereas the English, the French, the Americans and the 
Russians are regarded as weighty factors in the fate of the German nation. 

We found that for both men and women the stereotypes of far-off and 
peripheral nations were less differentiated than the stereotypes of more central 
nations. Both the number of traits ascribed to them and the degree of consensus 
for these traits was considerably less. Thus, for example, the autostereotype of 
the Germans shows the greatest agreement and the largest number of traits. 
On the other hand the stereotypes of the Chinese and Indians are poor in 
both respects. 

Although both men and women show this difference as regards peripheral 
and central nations the stereotypes of central nations of the women are richer 
and show greater agreement than the stereotypes of men for the same nations. 
On the other hand the stereotypes of men for peripheral nations show greater 
agreement and larger numbers of traits than the stereotypes of women for 
these nations. Women had, thus, stronger stereotypes for the Russians, Italians, 
French, English, Americans, and the strongest of all for the Germans than 
men. Men had stronger stereotypes for the other eight nations. Moreover, 
women seem to be considerably less critical of their own nation than men, who 
seem to be more objective in this respect and are likely to admit more readily 
the undesirable traits of their ‘national character’. In their choice of traits to 
characterize different nations the two sexes show significant and typical 
differences. Whereas women show a preference for traits pertaining to mood 
and temperament, men show a clear preference for traits relating to social- 
ethical behaviour. It seems then that the two sexes see other nations from 
rather different points of view. 
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Individual motivation and national stereotypes. Many social sources are made 
responsible for the extraordinary prevalence of the national stereotypes, 
Exposure to the various means of communication, or lack of personal contact 
with the members of other nations, social psychologists believe, are the major 
factors in social prejudice. It is often maintained that social stereotypes and 
prejudice are the result of social conditioning or learning. In this way of 
thinking the individual is assigned a merely passive role. If any motivation 
is allowed to appear at all in this dismal picture of the individual then it js 
that of a vapid and general desire for social conformity. The denial of the 
active role of the individual was not founded on factual evidence but was 
due to the insufficient analysis of empirical data. The desire to establish 
averages tended to obscure consideration of the persons who contributed to 
these averages. A closer analysis might have revealed that each time the 
averages were determined by different persons. 

No doubt the stereotypes have their origin in means of communication of 
one type or another and it is one of the important tasks of social psychology to 
determine their comparative effectiveness. But it is also an incontrovertible 
fact of psychology that the individual is only selectively responsive to the 
material presented to him. There are important psychological factors in the 
individual that determine this selectivity. We have already seen that even 
between the two sexes there are significant differences as regards the stereotypes. 
These differences are certainly due to the differences in the interests of the 
two sexes. We can go a step further and concern ourselves with the question of 
individual differences in this matter. 

In a study recently conducted but not quite completed as yet we investigated 
empirically the question whether individuals show a pattern of general or 
only selective conformity in respect of stereotypes. To put the question more 
concretely: Does an individual whose stereotype of the French shows a con- 
formity to the general stereotype also show the same degree of conformity 
as regards stereotypes of other nations? In this investigation 100 female subjects 
were used. Each of them was required to give the characteristics of English, 
French, Americans and Russians, one after the other. 

On the basis of the’ stereotypes determined in our first study each person 
was given a conformity score on each of the four nations. The results of this 
study, to summarize briefly, indicate that although there were low but signi- 
ficant positive correlations between the scores of the persons on the four 
stereotypes they were not high enough to justify the co..clusion that all people 
of a group have equally strong stereotypes of all the nations. These results 
rather indicate that within a nation there is a certain specialization among the 
individuals as regards their stereotypes of foreign nations. If we had invest- 
igated within the purview of this study a much larger number of nations we 
should probably have found that this specialization does not exist in respect 
to one foreign nation alone but in respect to a kindred group of nations. At any 
rate this study supports very strongly the view that individuals are not indis- 
criminately susceptible to group influences as regards national stereotypes. We 
are, however, in almost complete darkness as to the factors determining this 
selective susceptibility. 


Race relations: the developmental aspect. Although the chief emphasis of our invest- 
igations is brought to bear for the present upon the unravelling of the complex 
network of relations in which the stereotypes of adults are embedded we have 
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by no means entirely neglected their study from a developmental point of 
view. 

Most of the studies dealing with this aspect of race relations in the United 
States have generally been undertaken to answer questions of the following 
type: At what age do children become aware of national stereotypes? What is 
their particular content and how do they gradually change in the course of 
development till they assume the form of the stereotypes of the adults? The 
same questions can be asked with regard to the affective side of race relations. 
However, before we can inquire into such matters, we believe, the most logical 
starting point for such investigations would be a closer examination of the 
connotation of the word ‘nation’ for children at different stages of their deve- 
lopment. We cannot, of course, ask children to define logically the concept of 
a nation. Methods must be developed which permit an indirect approach. 

Moreover, before we can do any meaningful research on children in this 
field it seems necessary to us to study the number of nations which actually 
have some psychological significance for children and also to determine the 
degree of saliency different nations have for them at different ages. In the 
absence of such preliminary but necessary knowledge we only force the children 
to make judgements about and take attitude toward things which are of no 
psychological relevance to them. 

One of the author’s students, Miss Ruth Loeck, undertook in her study [4] 
to investigate such problems. Three hundred and eighty children of both sexes 
(187 boys and 193 girls) aged between 8 and 12 years were studied. The 
investigation was carried out in many schools in Berlin. In each class the 
children were asked to write down the names of as many nations as they could 
think of. Ten minutes were allowed for this part of the investigation. After they 
had finished writing they were then requested to indicate the names of five 
nations in the rank order of their liking for them. 

In the analysis of her data Miss Loeck divided her subjects in two groups, 
one comprising children aged from 8 to 10, and the other group children 
aged from 10 to 12 years. This particular grouping was based on certain 
insights of modern child psychology which lie beyond the scope of this paper. 
She also analysed her data in the light of the socio-economic status of the 
children and of their school achievements. Both factors proved of significant 
relevance for the facts in which she was interested. We mention below a few 
points relative to the findings of Miss Loeck’s study. 

The children of the younger age-group gave on the average the names of 
11, the older children on the average the names of 23 nations. Besides these 
quantitative differences in the two age-groups it was noted that the younger 
children very often designated groups of people as nations which in fact cannot 


} be regarded as such. Sometimes people living in the distant parts of the city 


and more often people living in different provinces of Germany were mentioned 
together with truly national groups. We believe that at this age the most 
constitutive qualities of a nation for children are distance and dissimilarity, 
however accidental. The older children, on the contrary, used the term 
‘nation’ in a more adequate sense. Some sex differences were also found. The 
girls generally knew the names of fewer nations than the boys. This was found 
to be true for both the age-groups. 

The saliency of nations in the consciousness of children is indicated by the 
frequency with which the names of different nations were mentioned. In the 
list below we give only the nations which were mentioned by 40 or more 
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per cent of the children. The nations are arranged in decreasing order of 

frequency. 

Younger children: Americans; English; Russians; French; Chinese. 

Older children: English; Russians; Americans; Chinese; French; Italians; 
Japanese; Spaniards; Dutch; Indians; Poles; Swiss; Eskimoes; Egyptians; 
Swedes; Norwegians; Negroes. 

Some very interesting facts were brought to light as regards the liking for 

nations. The total number of nations and groups of people mentioned by 

children of the younger age-group was 157. The names of 52 per cent of 
nations thus mentioned appeared on the list of liking. The corresponding 
results for the children of the older age-group were 177 and 33 per cent. With 
increasing age, it seems, the range of the consciousness of nations increases 
but at the same time the number of nations liked decreases both proportion. 
ately and absolutely. It seems, further, that with younger children the presence 
of nations in their psychological field is more highly related to positive feelings 
than it is with older children. The figures mentioned above refer to the boys, 

There were significant sex differences, 61 per cent of the nations mentioned by 

the younger group of girls and 42 per cent of the nations mentioned by the 

older group of girls appeared on the list of liked nations. 

In addition to the studies discussed above a number of other investigations 
dealing only indirectly with race relations have been conducted by the author's 
students. In many cases prejudice towards some sub-groups of the nation was 
the topic of empirical investigations. Kénig [3] studied the stereotypes the 
Catholics have of themselves and of Protestants and vice versa. Meier [5] 
studied the stereotypes Germans have of actors and actresses and the stereotype 
which this professional group has of itself. Although these studies are not 
directly concerned with the topic of this report, they are, nevertheless, of 
some relevance for our problem inasmuch as they deal with the general 
phenomenon of social prejudice. They thus also contribute to some extent to 
the clarification of the more specific problem of racial prejudice. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA’ 


HERBERT BLUMER 


INTRODUCTION 


This study seeks to cover research in race relations in the United States during 
the approximately 10-year period from the end of World War II to the 
present.2 The American literature on this topic for this period is profuse. By 
actual count it includes well over a thousand published articles and books 
of a professedly learned character. In addition there is a very large body of 
unpublished material, chiefly in the form of research reports and policy 
memoranda prepared by private and governmental agencies for their use in 
dealing with questions of race relations. In the preparation of this paper 
examination has been made of approximately eight hundred published and 
unpublished works. 

It would be well, before undertaking a discussion of the research which this 
literature covers, to sketch a broad, overall picture of the study of race relations 
in the United States. There are three central considerations which should be 
recognized in order to understand this body of study. These are (a) the diver- 
sity of race relations in the United States; (b) the flow of political and moral 
problems set by such relations; (c) the peculiar and separate lines of develop- 
ment in the social and psychological sciences concerned with race relations. 
I wish to show the import of each of these three considerations. 


Diversity of Race Relations 


There have been, historically, three major areas of race relations in the United 
States—the contact with the native Indian population, the association of 
whites with Negroes, and the incorporation of a large number of ethnically 
diverse immigrant stocks into the developing American society. Each of these 
three areas of relations has had its own distinctive character. 


1. Acknowledgement is made of the assistance of Leonard Lieberman and Daniel Hurt in abstracting many of the 
publications referred to in this paper. 
2. Only research on the mainland of the United States is covered. 
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The relations with the indigenous American Indians during the major 
portion of American history were those of constant encroachment on, and 
appropriation of, the territories inhabited by the Indians. Under such condi. 
tions, marked by hostility and intermittent warfare, there was relatively little 
occasion for the whites and the Indians to enter into communal relations. The 
eventual restriction of the Indians to government reservations placed the 
Indians generally in an encysted and isolated position with only limited 
opportunities for participation in the life of the surrounding white society, 
Consequently, the chief lines of relationship of whites with Indians have 
centred around a wardship situation. The contacts have not been primarily 
those of white dwellers with Indians nor of white with Indian communal 
institutions, but, instead of a variety of government agencies with constricted 
Indian groups. This removal of Indians from direct participation in the life of 
the surrounding white society has imparted a distinctive character to the 
kind of studies made of native Indian groups. Such studies have been pre. 
dominantly in the form of ethnological monographs on separate Indian tribes, 
While much attention has been given to the incorporation of white cultural 
traits into native cultures this anthropological literature largely ignores any 
treatment of the association of Indians with whites. Until very recently, the 
problem of incorporating Indians into the surrounding white society was 
meaningless; there is, therefore, a paucity of literature on the relations implied 
by this latter type of association. 

The fundamental pattern of association of whites with Negroes in the 
United States is conspicuously different and has its own distinctive character. 
The importation and use of Negroes as slaves gave an early cast to Negro- 
white relations. The two racial groups lived together as participants in a 
single society but occupied markedly different social positions. The relationship 
of dominance by the whites and subordination by the Negroes was further 
reinforced by the discernible trait of colour. Since the abolition of slavery 
nearly a century ago this pattern of relationship has been subject to the play 
of a variety of forces which have operated to transform it in many respects 
and to maintain it in other respects. The shifting forms of contact inside the 
fundamental pattern have led to corresponding differences in scholarly concern. 

The third area of race relations—that of immigrant ethnic groups with 
the native white stock—has been highly diversified, yet has something of a 
common distinctive character. The great variety of these ethnic immigrant 
groups is suggested by the following only partial enumeration: Irish, Italians, 
Poles, Jews, French-Canadians, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans. What is common to them is that they have entered American 
society with an alien culture, and that they have been engaged in moving up 
in its structure from an initial bottom level. The fundamental problem set 
by their presence has been that of assimilation—a problem not present in the 
case of the Indians or the Negroes. The lines and degrees of their incorporation 
into American society—and hence the kinds of ethnic and race relations 
involved—have differed considerably. These variations are reflected in the 
learned studies made of these ethnic groups in their adjustment to the American 
setting. 

As is suggested by this brief sketch of the three historic areas of race relations 
in the United States, the kinds of learned and research studies made in these 
areas have been quite diverse. This condition complicates the task of isolating 
common trends. 
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Political and Moral Problems 


The development of race relations research in the United States has clung 
closely to the practical problems set by the association of the different racial 
groups. This theme is so essential to an understanding of racial study in the 
United States that it should be explained at some length. No other matter 
illuminates so clearly the nature of race relations research and the direction 
of its development. 

To begin with, one must appreciate that the study of race relations in the 
United States has sprung from, and has been sustained by, a melioristic 
interest in the improvement of the relations between racial groups. I do not 
mean that the American students of race relations have been necessarily 
motivated in their studies by this melioristic interest, although practically 
all of them share this interest. I refer to the fact that the problems which came 
to be dealt with arose out of a pressure of this melioristic interest. The relations 
between racial groups in the United States have never settled into fixed 
patterns that came to be accepted by American society as part of a natural 
order. Instead, such relations have always been subject to critical evaluation, 
from one quarter or another, in terms of a democratic ethic. Since the relations 
were found wanting on the grounds of humanitarian justice or of democratic 
rights, they became converted into moral and political problems demanding 
rectification and change. The only line of solution of these problems was to 
bring race relations into consonance with the tenets of the democratic creed. 
The pressure of melioristic efforts along this line sets the ‘racial’ problems with 
which students have become concerned in American society. This was true 
in the past, is true of the present, and very likely will be true in the future. It is 
safe to say that if the various racial groups in American society had had har- 
monious and democratic relationships, no field of race relations study would 
ever have emerged. The pressure of the democratic ethic fixed the direction of 
scholarly interest and shaped the kinds of ‘scientific’ problems posed for study 
and research. Generally, race relations research has been set in an ideological 
framework which presupposes that non-democratic relations are improper; 
hence, the problems which arise for study centre on the conditions which are 
presumed to hinder or block the establishment of democratic race relations. 
Let me give a few illustrations. At an earlier period race relations study in the 
United States was largely a matter of critical study of the beliefs which were 
used to justify inequitable racial arrangements—such as the allegation of 
inferiority of the Negroes in innate intelligence or that of the inborn character 
of racial prejudice. More recently, on the assumption that inequitable racial 
relations result from irrational feelings and false images, primary scientific 
problems have been set as to how such feelings and images are formed and 
as to how they can be changed, hence, a great preoccupation with the problem 
of prejudice. Still later, major problems have been set with regard to the pre- 
mises of harmonious inter-group relations and the ways of achieving such 
harmony. As these examples suggest, scholarly study of race relations in the 
United States has been shaped predominantly by an underlying interest in 
bringing these relations abreast of democratic ideals. If, instead, American 
scholarly study were under the influence of a different ideology, e.g., that of 
maintaining a status quo racial relationship, the problems that would be 
chosen for study and the kinds of analysis that would be undertaken would be 
markedly different. 
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Springing as it does from an underlying ameliorative interest, racial study in 
the United States has responded very sensitively to the stream of practical 
problems that have arisen from historical circumstances. Again let me give 
a few illustrations. The large scale movement of Negroes to big cities creates 
problems with regard to residential segregation and inadequate housing; 
these become matters of pressing concern to scholars. The increasing flow of 
Negroes into non-agricultural industry occasions a variety of problems with 
regard to occupational discrimination: the position of Negroes in labour 
unions, the handicaps to the occupational mobility of Negroes and ‘fair 
employment’ legislation; these again become objects of scholarly study. The 
forced evacuation of Japanese-Americans during World War II, their intern- 
ment in camps, and their subsequent return to civilian life set a variety of 
problems for research. The rise of Nazi and Fascist dictatorships in Europe 
with grievous implications for the United States led to a pressing scholarly 
concern with the problem of anti-semitism. As a final example, the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court outlawing racial segregation in public 
supported schools, and the resistance in certain areas to this decision are now 
setting a variety of problems that are engaging current research. There is 
every reason to believe that future race relations research in the United States 
will continue to follow closely the kinds of practical political and moral ques- 
tions that are raised in the movement of historical happenings. 


Lines of Development in the Social and Psychological Sciences 


The disciplines in the United States that are chiefly concerned with the study 
of race relations are sociology, social psychology, and psychology—and, to 
a much lesser degree, anthropology and history. Any scrutiny of these disci- 
plines over a period of time, particularly of the first three, shows recurrent 
shifts in the problems of interest, the techniques of investigation, and the 
schemes of interpretation. Each of these disciplines, as one would expect, 
changes in time with respect to the way in which problems are chosen and 
framed, research is laid out and conducted, and data are analysed and inter- 
preted. The import of this commonplace observation is that the character of 
research in race relations as carried out by these disciplines has been largely 
a reflection of their prevailing schemes of thought and research practices 
instead of being a response to the special needs for knowledge set by a race 
relations field. Thus, shifts that occur in the interests of the discipline, in its 
research procedures and in its schemes of analysis shape the character of race 
relations research, independently, to a large extent, of the requirements of 
progressive study of race relations. A single yet typical illustration will suffice. 
During the period from 1930 to 1950 American social psychology was in large 
measure preoccupied with the measurement of attitudes. A number of such 
measurement devices were developed and used extensively. To a prepon- 
derant extent the research work of social psychologists in race relations during 
this period consisted of making measurement studies of racial attitudes. Such 
research cannot be said to have arisen to meet needs that were set by a develop- 
ing body of knowledge of race relations. Instead it represented a projection of 
interests that arose apart from the field of race relations. As the subsequent 
discussion will show this is a characteristic occurrence in the various disciplines 
mentioned. 

The character and direction of race relations research in the United States 
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are a result of the interplay of the three conditions which have been discussed, 
to wit, the different settings of racial contact, the flow of political and moral 
problems as viewed melioristically, and the shifts in research orientation and 
practice in the separate social and psychological sciences. I wish to make two 
obvious observations with regard to this picture. First, in being subject to the 
demands of these three conditions, the development of race relations study 
in the United States along its own line as a separate field of scientific interest 
has been impeded. The problems with which it has been concerned, the 
theoretical leads which it has followed, and the analytical schemes which 
it has employed, for the most part have not grown out of a progressive scientific 
study of a distinct field of human behaviour; instead they have been importa- 
tions shaped by outside happenings. This explains why race relations study 
in the United States has been so chaotic and so lacking in a scientific rationale. 

Second, the interplay of the three conditions which I have discussed has 
given a formidable diversity to the study of race relations. 

1. The lines of research interest, on the whole, have been different as study 
has been directed to the native Indians, the Negro, and the immigrant 
ethnic groups. 

2. Variation has been introduced into the objects of study by the readiness 
of scholars to turn their attention to each new political and social problem 
arising in the racial field. 

3. Study has ranged between an interest in merely getting good accounts of 
what is happening in some areas to an interest in studying a highly abstract 
problem under experimental conditions. 

4. Each discipline interested in the study of race relations has introduced its 
own particular perspectives, its own way of setting problems and its own 
methods of study. 

5. Further, the lines of development inside each disciplines have led gradual- 
ly to changes in the problems posed by each discipline in the study of race 
relations. 

All of these different influences have introduced great variations in the prob- 

lems set for study, in the methods used to address the problems, in the type of 

data sought, in the kinds of analyses employed, and in the interpretations 
offered. 

This general picture of diversity in race relations research in the United 
States makes it impossible to treat such research strictly in terms of trends. 
While there are some lines of continuity, these lines move in very different 
and unrelated directions. Moreover, research along these lines constitutes 
only a part of the enormous amount of study which has been undertaken. A 
much better picture can be given of the scope and character of race relations 
research in the United States during the past 10 years by giving representative 
accounts of such research, and grouping them under general headings of 
substantive interest. 

The scheme which I propose to use in reporting on the research is as follows: 
a section on the study of the inner organization and behaviour of separate 
minority racial groups in the United States; a section on the study of major 
areas of racial discrimination; and a section on what I term the ‘prejudice- 
discrimination’ axis, along which most of the theoretically guided research 
has clustered. This scheme includes the bulk of the research done during the 
last decade in the field of race relations in the United States. A concluding 
section will provide general and critical evaluations of the research. Within 
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the confines of this paper it is possible to refer to only a portion of the many 
research studies of the past decade. I have sought to cite those studies which 
represent fairly the kinds of research carried out. 


RACIAL MINORITY GROUPS 


A sizeable portion of the studies made by American scholars of race relations 
in the past decade has been devoted to different aspects of the social life, 
experiences, and organization of racial minority groups. The studies vary a 
great deal in nature. Some of them seek to describe a given racial group in 
full dimensions. Most of them, however, focus on some particular item in the 
social life and organization of a racial group. As the following account indicates 
there is little consistency or order in the items chosen for study by different 
scholars; it is clear that the range of interest among the scholars is wide, and 
that such interest does not arise from any shared agreement of what it is 
important to study. Most of the study is of an ‘inventory’ character, describing, 
reporting, or giving an account of some condition, rather than tackling a 
theoretical or experimental problem. Thus, taken collectively, the studies have 
little in the way of common or related focus. Their findings, while of unquestion- 
ed value in many ways, do not fit together inany meaningful body of knowledge. 

Most of the study of the racial minority groups in the United States has 
been concerned with the Negroes, the Japanese-Americans, the American 
Indians, and the Spanish-speaking people of the South-west. Lesser attention 
has been given to the Puerto Ricans, the Chinese, and the Filipinos. Occa- 
sionally a research report may appear on an obscure racial or ethnic minority, 
such as a group of Jamaicans or Arabs. The learned study devoted to the 
American Negro far exceeds the combined studies of all other racial minority 
groups. 

Since most of the research dealt with in this section has only indirect relation 
to race relations in the strict sense of the term my presentation of it will be 
limited and highly selective. I shall confine myself to the major racial minority 
groups. I shall seek to cover representative instances of the research with 
the intention of showing something about the variety that is revealed by 
perusal of the literature on the subject. 


Negroes 


A first-rate general treatment of the Negro in the United States is given by 
Frazier [72].1 The best of the intensive studies of the Negro in a given locality 
is presented in Black Metropolis [64], which deals with the Negro population 
in Chicago, Illinois. The best account, by far, of the life of any segment of 
American Negro society has been presented by Frazier in his award winning 
book, The Black Bourgeoisie [73]. This is a very incisive sociological analysis, 
showing the empty social forms of living developed by the upper classes of 
Negroes, largely as an adjustment to white discrimination. The increasing 
tendency of Negroes to identify themselves with a Negro racial group and to 
share psychologically in its struggles has been handled best by Rose [175]; 
he considers particularly the way in which the group morale of Negroes is 
strengthened. 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of this article, p. 439. 
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Several studies have been made of social stratification in Negro society. 
One by King [115] shows the high premium placed on education by Negroes 
in their social ranking. Two students, Hill and McCall, studied intensively 
the position of Negroes in the class structure of a Georgia town of 5,000 people, 
showing the lower status positions which they were generally obliged to 
occupy in relation to whites [95]. In an interesting and unique study, Strong 
identified the ‘social types’ used by Negroes to identify one another [190]; 
the resulting account throws a great deal of light on the lines of organization 
of the Negro community, and their preoccupations vis-a-vis the white world. 
It has long been known that American Negroes are disposed to classify them- 
selves according to a colour scale, those of darker hue, especially females, 
being generally subject to discrimination within the Negro community. An 
excellent study of this has been made by Parrish [157]. A more restricted 
study of a similar kind is given by Seeman [183]. 

Some attention has been given to the character of Negro leadership. In one 
study Cox [57] classifies such leadership in the categories of ‘protest, conser- 
vatism, nationalism and radicalism’ representing different positions which 





Negro leaders have taken vis-a-vis the dominant white society. He carries 
this line of analysis further in another article [58], seeking to show the dilemma 
in which the ‘protest’ type of leader is placed by clinging to a status quo arrange- 
ment outside of the area of his protest. Another Negro scholar discusses major 
Negro leaders in American history and declares that ‘leadership has been 
identified with individual achievement in spite of the group-limited handicaps 
rather than with group activity directed toward group goals’ [170]. Closely 
connected with Negro leadership are various kinds of social movements 
among American Negroes. The most interesting of these are the ‘extremist’ 
movements—those which aim at a radical transformation of the position 
of the American Negro. A good study of such extremist movements has been 
made by Record [168]; he finds, interestingly, that they are urban occurrences, 
generated among the transplanted and unsophisticated rural migrants, who 
generally become disorganized in the urban setting. 

Another group of research studies has dealt with the changing aspects 





of Negro life. Himes [96] has contributed a revealing though restricted account 
of change by tracing and comparing four generations of a Negro family. 
The drastic change in the farming occupation of the Southern Negro is 
discussed by Jones and Neal [105]—a decrease from four and a half million 
Negro farm dwellers in 1930 to three million in 1950. The transplantation 
of these huge numbers of formerly rural Negroes to large cities has led to 
interesting problems of their transformation in their new milieux. An excellent 
summary account of these changes is given by Bullock [34]. Himes [98] has 
identified the new roles which Negroes are developing in the urban South. 
He discusses, among them, self-conscious industrial workers, managers, 





technicians, professional people, a ‘mass’ type of individual, and a militant 
type of Negro; all of these roles are markedly different from those to be found 
in the rural Negro society. Another student shows that in the urban situation 
Negroes are replacing their previously held status criteria—amount of white 
blood, relationship to prominent white families, and family history of freedom 
or slavery—by new criteria of occupation, income and education [29]. 
Obviously, only a fragment of the studies of the Negro and his life made 
during the last decade are given in this short résumé. No reference is made to 
a large variety of other studies of the American Negro during the last 10 years, 
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dealing with demographic trends, Negro communities, occupations, family 
life, crime, insanity, participation in politics, religion, humour, music and 
art. What has been cited, however, is representative of the studies that are 
more central to the interests of the social and psychological sciences. It should 
be noted that the studies are predominantly descriptive or fact-finding in 
nature. They contribute a great deal to a fuller and more realistic picture of the 
American Negro and throw light on the profound changes which he is under. 
going. 


Japanese-Americans 


An appreciable number of studies have been made of the Japanese-Americans, 
almost entirely in relation to the experiences of this group in World War II. 
Soon after the entry of the United States into the war the population of 
Japanese ancestry residing in the western states were transplanted to war- 
time camps. During the latter part of the war thousands of these Japanese- 
Americans took advantage of the opportunity to settle in the mid-west and the 
eastern part of the country. After the end of the war, large numbers returned 
to the Pacific coast. This war-time episode gave rise to a number of significant 
studies, chiefly in the form of descriptive analyses of different lines of ex- 
perience. An extensive, carefully planned, and well executed study, by Dorothy 
Thomas and her associates, was carried on almost coterminously with the 
early assembling of the Japanese-Americans, their placement in the war- 
time camps and their subsequent return to normal civilian life. Several 
definitive volumes trace and analyse the happenings in detail [88, 192, 193]. 
A special book, connected with the same study, treats the interesting legal 
questions involved in the handling of the Japanese and seeks to analyse the 
combination of conditions which led the U.S. Government to take the drastic 
action which was followed as official policy [191]. Broom’s article on the 
adjustment made by the Japanese in their relocation camps [27] is typical 
of a large number of such studies. He has also studied Japanese-Americans 
who returned to Los Angeles after the war, in order to find out the socio- 
economic effects of the war on them [28]. 

The studies of the Japanese-Americans with particular regard to their 
experiences in the war-time camps cover a large variety of matters such as 
the change in leadership among the Japanese, the maintenance of family 
solidarity, protest movements against institutional policies, riots, reaction 
to the fame of Japanese-American military battalions. The comparison of the 
behaviour in the different camps has been of particular interest in showing 
the differential effect of different policies and procedures instituted by the 
different camp administrators. Such studies contain the germs and the promise 
of the development of a body of theoretical knowledge concerning the relation 
of administration organization and policy to successful control of a population 
under stress conditions. So far, this promise has not been exploited appreciably. 

The success of the Japanese-Americans in fitting into American life, especially 
since the end of World War II, has led to several studies seeking to explain 
this development. Caudill [39] seeks to explain it in terms of a compatibility 
of the value system of Japanese culture with that of middle-class American 
society. An interesting fact is that the same conclusion was reached by means 
of an entirely different procedure—a Rorschach assessment—in a study by 
De Voe [62]. This interpretation, of course, does not explain the marked 
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difficulties of the Japanese-Americans in gaining acceptance before World 
War II in contrast to their experiences following the war. 


American Indians 


As was indicated in the introductory section of this paper, American Indians 
have been conspicuously restricted in association with whites as a result of 
Federal reservation policies. Consequently, scholars have concentrated their 
attention primarily on the ethnology of the different Indian cultures. These 
ethnological accounts throw little light on problems of race relations. Even 
where study focuses on acculturation, the interest has been usually to show the 
modifications which have been introduced into the native Indian cultures, 
and not to consider the situations with which Indians are confronted by 
virtue of their position in American society. Thus, the descriptive accounts 
of the Indian tribes, in contrast with the accounts of other racial minority 
groups, do not depict their social life and organization in ways that help us 
to understand what is going on in relation to American society. 

For this reason, although the research literature on American Indians 
during the past decade is voluminous, the portion of it relevant for our purpose 
is scant. A good study of the problem of assimilation in place of the problem 
of acculturation has been made of the Makah Indians [48]; the author makes 
the point that assimilation in this tribe was able to affect only the external 
forms of Makah life and not the premises or meanings of traditional patterns 
of living. An interesting comparative study [4] has been made of Navaho 
and Zuni veterans of the Armed Forces during World War II. The study 
showed that few Zuni volunteered for the armed services whereas many 
Navaho did, and that the Zuni reabsorbed their returning soldiers with 
great difficulty whereas the Navaho readily accepted their returning veterans; 
the difference is explained in terms of the historic Zuni resistance to white 
ways. In a study of the Pomo Indians, Aginsky [6] has sought to compare 
amalgamation, cultural pluralism and dominance-submission as three funda- 
mental patterns of relationship with whites; he finds each to be wanting as a 
means of establishing satisfactory relations with whites. There is no need to 
cite other studies of American Indians in the past decade since their accounts 
contribute little to a better understanding of these groups in relation to white 
society. As a conclusion to this brief section, it may be noted that the more 
recent policy of the Indian Bureau of the Federal Government to strive for 
the liquidation of Indian reservations will bring to the fore many problems 
of the incorporation of Indians into white society. One may therefore expect, 
somewhat paradoxically, to find a marked increase in the study of Indian- 
white relations at the very time when Indian tribal existence is disappearing. 


Spanish-speaking People of the South-west 


A sizeable population of Spanish-speaking ancestry, well over a million people, 
inhabits the South-western States of Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, and 
southern California. Their numbers have been added to by a considerable 
influx of Mexican immigrants. These groups constitute in the main a racial 
minority which has been subject in varying ways to discrimination. Research 
dealing with them and their association with whites has not been very plentiful 
over the last decade. Descriptive accounts are given by Saunders [180] and 
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Gammage [77]. The specialized studies have dealt with varying and unrelated 
topics. Johnson [104] has traced the development of prejudice among children 
of the Spanish-speaking and white (Anglo) groups, by advancing age. Altus [8] 
indicates that the antagonism shown by the majority Anglo population toward 
the Spanish-speaking inhabitants causes the latter to close ranks around their 
own culture. A good study on the cultural and social background of the 
Mexican immigrants has been presented by Humphrey [101]. In a study of 
status levels of Mexican-Americans McDonagh [141] finds that in many 
respects their social and economic position is beneath that of the Negro in 
the South-west. A penetrating analysis of the position of the Mexican imni- 
grants has been made by Broom and Shevky [31]; these two authors show the 
social isolation of this group, highlighted by the absence of a middle class that 
might have given it some leadership. These specimen instances of research 
dealing with the Spanish-speaking population and the Mexican immigrants 
indicate the fact-finding character of the studies that have been undertaken 
and suggest the paucity of coverage of the social life, make-up, and social 
experiences of these minority peoples. 


Other Racial Minorities 


The remaining racial minorities in the United States have not been the 
object of much study during the past decade. I shall cite only a few references 
dealing with a few of them. The huge increase of a Puerto Rican migrant 
population, chiefly in New York City, is leading to increasing concern with 
the adjustment and assimilation of this racial group. The best overall study 
of this group is given in The Puerto Rican Journey [147]; the account is a familiar 
picture of an alien group entering at the bottom level of American society 
and involved in the process of adjustment. It is interesting to note that the 
problems of adjustment are said to be more difficult for the intermediate 
coloured Puerto Ricans than for either their dark or white countrymen. 
A good account of the 40,000-odd Filipino population is given by Burma [35] 
and shows the kinds of discrimination to which they are subject. The only 
study of importance on the Chinese has been made by Lee [125], showing the 
decline in Chinatowns in the United States; they are breaking up as a result 
of the invasion of other racial groups, changes in occupation, and decrease 
in the Chinese population. 


Observations on the Study of Racial Minority Groups 


A few simple observations may be made concerning the research of the past 
decade dealing with the study of different racial minority groups in the 
United States. This research varies in amount according to the conspicuous- 
ness of the position of a given racial group in the American scene. Thus, 
a great deal of study is made of the Negro and practically none of the Chinese, 
for example. A great deal of attention was given by scholars to the Japanese 
during World War II; today this attention has dwindled to very small propor- 
tions. It seems safe to say that as any given racial group attracts public atten- 
tion and raises problems of heightened public concern, social scientists and 
psychologists tend to give more attention to that group. Correspondingly, 
such concern declines as the group occupies or moves into an inconspicuous 
position on the American scene. This means that our knowledge of the social 
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organization of minority racial groups in the United States, with the possible 
exception of the Negroes, is very uneven and likely to continue to be so. 

The overall contribution of research work on racial minority groups to an 
understanding of race relations is limited and uneven. With a few exceptions, 
such as The Black Bourgeoisie by Frazier, the accounts do not provide an 
analysis that allows one to see the group meaning fully in relation to the 
dominant white society. Undeniably, there is need for penetrating and 
sympathetic treatment of the organization of life, codes and sentiments of 
such racial minority groups that would throw some light on their orientation 
with reference to the majority group. Most of the research accounts deal 
with special items that have no bearing on such orientation. 


AREAS OF DISCRIMINATION 


Reference was made in the Introduction to the fact that research in the 
field of race relations is largely directed to matters that have become social 
problems in American life. Nowhere is this more clearly evident than in the 
study of areas of discrimination, particularly as pertaining to Negroes. The 
changes that have been taking place in American society since World War II, 
and largely as a result of the war, have focused much greater public attention 
on racial discrimination and have led to increased vigour in challenging such 
racial discrimination. There has been a greater sensitivity among whites to 
the impropriety of racial discrimination. Racial minorities, especially Negroes, 
have developed a greater readiness to protest at any discrimination. And 
action groups, both white and Negro, have become more energetic in efforts 
to secure correction of discriminatory situations. Alongside of this greater 
readiness to challenge racial discrimination, the changing position of racial 
minorities, and particularly the Negro minority, has subjected previously 
established areas of racial discrimination to a great deal of stress. We can see 
this in the need for Negro manpower in the war, in the pressure for housing 
and living space as Negroes flocked into urban communities, and in the move- 
ment of Negroes into industrial occupations. Such forces have made racial 
discrimination in many areas pressing social and political problems. In turn, 
their study has attracted the attention of many scholars, giving rise to an 
impressive amount of research during the past decade. 

I propose to review such research in terms of the different areas of dis- 
crimination to which it has been directed. The major areas of racial dis- 
crimination which have been subject to study are: service in the Armed 
Forces, residence, housing, industrial occupation, education, and _inter- 
marriage. There are many other areas and points of racial discrimination which 
have not been subject to much study, such as public transportation, service in 
restaurants, hotel accommodation, recreational facilities, differential treatment 
at the hands of the law, political disfranchisement, and exclusion from member- 
ship in professional organizations. 


Discrimination in the Armed Forces 


Prior to World War II and largely during the course of the war the official 
policy of the United States Army was to segregate Negro soldiers in separate 
units. This policy was attacked from many quarters during the war, partly 
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as a protest against discrimination and partly on the grounds of the inefficient 
use of Negro manpower. The general view of army officials was that established 
feelings of prejudice made no other policy feasible. Most of the resultant 
research was directed to the question of whether mixed army units were 
workable in the face of such alleged prejudice and to the question of the effect 
of desegregation of Negro army units on feelings and attitudes. Much of this 
research was done with the aid of attitude studies carried out before and 
after setting up desegregated units, and of various indexes of discordant 
association. Good reports of this research are given in The American Soldier, 
especially Chapter X [189]. Rose [173] reports one special study which showed 
that after experience with desegregated units 75 per cent of some 250 white 
officers favoured the mixing of Negro soldiers in their companies, whereas 
previously only one-third of these officers had this view. The question of the 
segregation of Negro soldiers became particularly acute in the Korean War, 
An extensive questionnaire and interview study of several thousand American 
soldiers in the Korean conflict [94] yielded findings that pointed to the 
wisdom of integrating Negroes into the fighting units. Such integration has 
now become official policy in the Armed Forces of the United States. What is 
most interesting is the successful implementation of this policy. The fact that 
it has been accomplished frequently in the face of unpropitious attitudes, yet 
without disturbing incidents, throws significant light on the flexibility that 
exists in the structure of race relations [69]. Also, certain studies [91] reveal 
that an integrated army arrangement reduces previous prejudice although 
it seldom leads to feelings of complete acceptance of Negroes by white 
soldiers. 


Residential Segregation 


Problems of residential segregation have become acute as a result of the vast 
migration of Negroes to urban centres. While such problems have arisen in the 
case of Japanese and Chinese (chiefly on the Pacific Coast), and occasionally 
in the case of Jews, the great problems exist chiefly with regard to Negroes in 
northern urban areas in the United States. Flocking into large cities, the 
Negroes have developed huge yet constricted ‘black belts’ of residence 
[200]. The difficulties which they have experienced in gaining residential 
accommodation, especially when they have pressed into previously white 
neighbourhoods, have set a problem which has been the subject of many 
different kinds of research. Since it is generally believed that Negro invasion of 
white neighbourhoods reduces property values and thus engenders intense 
hostility, a number of studies have been made of this matter [145, 181]. 
The findings of such studies challenge the belief that ‘Negroes devalue property’: 
Other studies have sought to determine the reactions of white residents to 
Negro infiltration of their neighbourhoods. Bird, e¢ al. [24] found through a 
questionnaire study of parents’ and children’s mixed reactions to Negro 
invasion that about a fifth of the parents showed no antipathy, the majority of 
parents were antagonistic, and the children’s reactions did not closely resemble 
those of the parents. Another study [206] reports that the greatest opposition 
came from lower status whites but that prejudice increased among all whites. 
Rose has studied neighbourhood reactions to isolated Negro residents [176], 
finding a tendency to accept the Negro as a neighbour when Negroes are 
very few in numbers. A sociometric study of friendship patterns among children 
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in changing neighbourhoods showed a reduced range of such friendships, 
suggesting that day to day residential contacts with unlikes does not lead to 
greater inter-ethnic tolerance [61]. 

Another set of studies has been concerned with devising and using indexes 
of residential segregation. The best known is that of Cowgill [56]. Using a 
measure in terms of city blocks of mixed racial occupancy, he found that the 
residential segregation scores of 185 cities in 1950 as compared with 1940 
showed an increase in the degree of segregation. The Duncans [66] contribute 
a critical evaluation of the efforts to devise segregation indexes. Another type 
of study is the volume by Abrams [1] tracing the tie-in between the economic 
interests of those who profited from maintaining residential segregation and 
the practices of certain Federal Government lending and insuring agencies 
prior to 1950. It is clear from these few examples that studies in the field of 
residential discrimination are concerned primarily with getting answers to 
practical questions, such as the extent of such discrimination, whether it is 
increasing, and the reactions to the racial invasion of a white neighbourhood. 


Housing 


Housing, particularly in the case of Negroes, is another area of discrimination 
which has been a subject of research during the past decade. One major focus 
of interest has been the attempt to find out the character of housing facilities 
available to Negroes. The most important study of this sort is an extensive 
national investigation under the direction of Professor Davis McEntire of 
the University of California. The final report. of this survey has not been 
published as yet. Its most significant finding is that while the amount of housing 
available to Negroes in the nation has increased over the last few decades, its 
proportion of the total housing has decreased slightly. The chief line of interest, 
however, in research in racial housing has been in the effects of mixing the 
races in low-rent housing units. Three important studies have been made of 
this matter [60, 103, 205]. The chief finding is that favourable inter-racial 
attitudes are formed in mixed racial housing units if the association is between 
persons and families who are roughly equivalent in economic and social 
status. 


Discrimination in Industrial Employment 


Few racial discrimination situations are more acute than that of industrial 
employment. The study of matters pertaining to such discrimination has led 
to a great deal of research. The overwhelming bulk of such research is devoted, 
again, to such discrimination as it pertains to the Negro. The research studies 
have been concerned chiefly with the following matters: the extent and 
patterns of job discrimination; the control of such discrimination in the job 
situation; discrimination in labour unions; and legislation forbidding discri- 
mination against racial groups in employment (‘fair employment’ legislation). 
The best overall accounts of the occupational distribution of Negroes in 
comparison to that of whites is given by Weaver [201] and Ginzberg [81]. They 
establish the extent to which Negroes are confined to the less-skilled occupa- 
tions and the lower paying jobs. A study by Dewey [63] of employment 
patterns in the South reveals a typical picture—Negro workers seldom hold 
jobs which require them to give orders to whites; Negro and white workers 
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seldom work side by side; Negro workers are usually assigned to ‘dead end’ 
jobs which do not allow for advancement by promotion. A very good study 
made in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1954 shows that a marked improvement had 
taken place in the position of the Negro worker in a large Northern city, 
although his position continued to be less favourable than that of the white 
worker [187]. A representative example of the more refined type of study js 
that of Turner [195] showing that advanced education counts less for Negros 
in getting better jobs than it does for whites. Several studies have been con. 
cerned with the question of the extent to which feelings of prejudice are alone 
responsible for the inferior occupational position of Negroes. Turner cast some 
light on this matter in a study which found that whites did not care for the 
kinds of jobs which Negroes were willing to accept [196]. Also, Bullock [33] 
found as a result of a careful study that factors other than employer attitude 
determined the extent and nature of Negro employment. 

A second batch of studies is concerned with the relations between Negroes 
and whites at the work station. Kielian [114] studied the plant behaviour 
of Southern whites working alongside of Negro workers in several Northem 
factories; he found that although they did not change their views concerning 
Negroes they accepted their work relations without protest or opposition, 
Similarly, Hughes [100] was led to conclude in an important article that in 
the informa! work relationship whites and Negroes submerge or change their 
conventional stereotypes of each other and work together efficiently. In studying 
a West Coast aircraft plant Reed [169] found that deliberate assignment of 
white and Negro workers to work together occasioned no difficulties. Hope 
[99] reports that the International Harvester Company with the support of 
the labour union has succeeded, in several of its Southern plants, in promoting 
Negroes to positions over white workers. In a comparable study, London 
and Hammett [135] noted that a clear and forcible managerial policy against 
discrimination was effective in gaining satisfactory work relations between 
whites and Negroes. This latter finding sums up what is being found generally 
in such studies. 

Negro workers have also encountered a large measure of discrimination on 
the part of labour unions. This has become a subject of some research. Curiously 
enough, there are practically no fact-finding studies of the nature and extent 
of discrimination by unions against Negro workers. Such discrimination 
is known to be strong in the case of craft unions and much less in the case of 
industrial unions. To an appreciable extent the survival and strength of indus- 
trial unions require the incorporation of Negro workers who might otherwise 
form a body of ‘union-breakers’ [156]. A good report of the efforts of one 
large industrial union to eliminate racial discrimination from their ranks is 
given in a monograph on the United Packinghouse Workers of America [37]. 
Another study [198] outlines the changes in values developed by Negro workers, 
including a greater appreciation by them of labour unions. Perhaps the most 
interesting studies have been of the role of Negro union leaders in white 
unions. Two excellent studies [87, 119] show the ambivalent position of such 
leaders and the strains that it gives rise to. 

Finally, in this discussion of the area of industrial employment mention 
should be made of studies dealing with ‘fair employment practice’ legislation. 
Such legislation, which seeks to outlaw racial discrimination in employment, 
has been adopted by a number of States and is currently being pressed for 
adoption in many other States. A good account of the nature of such legislation 
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js given in an article by Berger [18]. A careful monograph [113] has been 
written on the ‘social movements’ which have pressed to establish such legis- 
lation, particularly on the national level. Practically all of the studies seeking 
to determine the effectiveness of such legislation, i.e., how well it has been 
obeyed, have been made by private agencies and are not available in published 


form. 


Intermarriage 


The area of inter-racial marriage is the most ‘touchy’ of all areas of association 
between whites and other racial groups. Many States forbid marriages between 
whites and Negroes and some prohibit white-Asiatic marriages. The gravity 
of general feeling against whites marrying Negroes is symbolized by the ul- 
timate argument used by many whites against improvement of the position 
of Negroes: ‘Do you want your daughter to marry a Negro?’ 

Inter-racial marriage has been studied in a variety of ways over the past 
decade. A survey of such research up to 1951 is presented in an article by 
Barron [16]. Kennedy [112] gives a statistical report on trends in intermar- 
riage between ethnic groups in New Haven, Connecticut, for the period 
1870-1950; while concerned chiefly with ‘marriages between Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews it provides some material on distinctly inter-racial mar- 
riage. Golden [83] has outlined patterns of Negro-white intermarriage. Two 
detailed studies have been made of Negro-white intermarriage, one for the 
city of Philadelphia [82] and one for the city of Washington, D.C. [138]. The 
findings in the Philadelphia study showed such intermarriages had no cor- 
relation with occupation, with educational background or with the absence of 
negroid appearance. Of chief interest in the Washington study is the classi- 
fication of the type of persons most likely to marry across racial lines: adven- 
turous, emancipated, rebellious, marginal, acculturated, promiscuous, and 
disorganized. A study [182] of the adjustment of Japanese war brides of 
American white veterans showed an absence of the conflict expected from 
difference in cultural background. In a penetrating and more intensive study, 
as yet unpublished, Yukiko Kimura shows that Japanese girls married to 
white Americans actually benefit from their cultural differences—tolerance 
is shown to them. In contrast Japanese girls married to Japanese-Americans 
tend to enter into sharp conflict with the relatives of their husbands. Here is a 
case where cultural and ethnic similarity favours discord, whereas dis- 
similarity contributes to compatible adjustment. In a general analysis Marcson 
[144] shows that intermarriage is not an index of assimilation; it does not 
increase as an ethnic group approaches complete assimilation. A study by 
Burma [36] throws into question another widespread belief, namely that the 
removal of legal prohibitions against inter-racial marriage promotes such 
intermarriage. He did not find an increase in inter-racial marriages following 
the removal of the legal ban against them in the State of California. The 
current results of studies indicate that racial intermarriage does not increase 
appreciably with greater incorporation of minority racial groups in American 
society or with an improvement of their social position. 


Education 


The problem of racial discrimination in the field of education has come to 
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the fore in the last decade, particularly as the result of a significant change in 
the interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. For decades, the 
exclusion of Negro students from white public schools was legally permissible, 
Thus, many States, especially in the South, rigidly separated white students 
from Negro students. Such segregation in public schooling no longer enjoys 
legal sanction as the result of recent decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. Formidable opposition to the decisions has developed in a number of 
Southern States, thus making the matter of educational segregation a problem 
of national importance. A good historical survey of the discrimination exper- 
ienced by Negroes in public schools is given by Ashmore [13]. Most of the 
recent research in the area of educational discrimination centres on questions 
raised by the implementation of the Supreme Court decisions. The major 
interest is to learn the experiences of different communities and the results 
of their efforts to eliminate racial segregation in their school systems. To date 
the most comprehensive study along this line is that of Williams and Ryan [203]. 
A number of descriptive studies of the happenings in specific communities and 
States are currently being made, chiefly by action agencies. Analytical studies 
are just beginning. A minor one was made by Stephan [188] on the relation of 
successful desegregation to the proportion of Negroes in the population; he 
declares that the larger the Negro proportion the greater is the difficulty of 
desegregation. The Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry has issued a 
special report on Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegregation [89]. Bernard [21] 
explains how orthopsychiatry can help individuals face the changes brought 
about by desegregation. An attempt has been made by three writers [204] 
to outline the specific variables which analytical research should take into 
account. Some attention has been given to the attitudes of Negroes to educa- 
tional desegregation. The evidence suggests that there are considerable 
differences of opinion among the mass of Negroes with regard to attitudes and 
ideas of policy. A public opinion survey report of 28 February 1956 indicated 
that only 53 per cent of Southern Negroes approved the desegregation decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court [194]. Brown [32] found three major patterns of 
attitudes among Negroes: militant support of the desegregation decision, 
passive opposition, and a compromising tendency. An investigation [68] 
of the views of Negro school teachers in the South showed that about one-half 
of them were unfavourably disposed to the decision for fear that they would 
lose their jobs in an integrated school system. In closing this abbreviated 
discussion of research in the area of educational discrimination I merely wish 
to note that a vast amount of study in this area may be expected in the im- 
mediate future. Crucial practical problems are arising in the wake of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision that are gaining the attention of scholars. 


Rank Order of Discrimination 


A few words are appropriate here with regard to the relative importance of 
different areas of discrimination to white and Negroes. In his justly famous 
book, The American Dilemma, Myrdal declared that for the whites the following 
order of concern (from greatest discrimination to least) prevailed: inter- 
marriage, social relations, public services, political participation, legal pri- 
vileges, and economic privileges. For Negroes, the rank order of their sensitivity 
to discrimination was exactly the reverse, i.e., the Negro resented and felt 
economic discrimination most and intermarital discrimination the least. 
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The hypothesis has been tested by Banks [15] for a sample of Negroes in 
Columbus, Ohio, and has been found by him to be true. In a study of Negroes 
and whites in Texas and Oklahoma, Edmunds [67] found that while some 
conditions were in accordance with the scheme of Myrdal, in other respects 
(e.g. public services ranking next to economic privileges) the scheme was not 
accurate. In a study of race relations in a New England town Lee [124] 
indicates that the order of degree of discrimination, from greatest to least, 
is the following: housing, desirable jobs, social and religious activities, public 
facilities, politics, and education. 


Effect of Discrimination on Personality 


In recent years interest has arisen in the study of the personality effects of 
discrimination on members of racial groups subject to discrimination. A number 
of research studies have been devoted to this problem. A good treatment and 
summary of the literature is given by Clark [46]. In focusing attention on the 
Negro’s preoccupation with colour, Myers and Yochelson [152] point out 
that in the face of prejudice the Negro becomes chronically anxious; the 
desire for whiteness found among Negroes indicates a need for increased self- 
esteem and security. An intensive psychoanalytic study of 25 Negroes led 
Kardimer [109] to recognize that the Negro in the United States is ‘constantly 
receiving an unpleasant image of himself’ giving rise to ‘fear of relatedness, 
suspicion, mistrust, the enormous problem of control of aggression, the denial 
mechanism, and the tendency to dissipate the tension of a provocative situation 
by reducing it to something simpler or entirely different’. On the basis of 
psychoanalytic practice another analyst [142] declares that rejection by whites 
occasions anxiety in Negroes; the outlets for such anxiety are psychopathy, 
criminality, and psychosomatic illness. Milner [148] traces the influence of 
segregation on the Negro family and notes, in turn, the harmful effect of life 
in such a family on its members. Without exception the studies of the influence 
of racial discrimination on personality show the influence to be markedly 
harmful. 


Evaluation of the Research Studies of Discrimination 


It should be clear that research devoted to racial discrimination in the United 
States is closely tied to a social interest in eliminating or reducing such discrim- 
ination. The problems which are studied grow out of this interest. Thus one 
notes studies to determine the extent of discrimination and the variation in 
such discrimination over a period of time; inquiries to determine the advis- 
ability and feasibility of setting up non-discriminatory relations; studies of 
what happens as racial groups enter areas from which they have been tradi- 
tionally excluded; and studies seeking to find out the consequences of legal or 
administrative efforts to bar discrimination. 

The information and knowledge yielded by such research studies are 
primarily of a factual or ‘inventory’ character. As such, the research findings 
are frequently of value for the formation of policies. What is perhaps most 
noteworthy is the light which much of this research throws on the possibility 
of manipulating and controlling discriminatory situations. A number of the 
studies indicate that through the firm exercise of legal or administrative regula- 
tions discriminatory practices may be effectively lessened or eliminated even 
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though no effort is made to alter feelings of racial prejudice. Research studies 
also indicate the likelihood that such feelings will be modified as people adjust 
themselves to non-discriminatory situations which have been established, 

It is clear that the efforts to cope with racial discrimination constitute a 
fertile field for more profound study of race relations. These efforts call 
attention to the possibilities of shaping the relations of races through structural 
rearrangements cr by mobilizing constitutional sanctions. In view of the 
prevailing tendency of American scholars to locate the dominant causes of 
race relations in feelings and attitudes—as the next section will show—this 
shift of interest to the role of institutional frameworks may be very healthy 
for the serious study of race relations. What seems to be needed at this time 
is analytical study of the conditions under which institutional sanctions are 
effective or ineffective, and of the mechanisms by which institutional sanctions 
can be brought to bear forcibly on points of resistance. Aside from a very few 
studies like that on Segregation in Washington, D.C. [122], little has been done 
to study these fundamental matters. 

The fight against racial discrimination in the United States is being pushed 
over a widening sector. In certain areas, especially that of public schooling, 
it is encountering formidable resistance. These areas, accordingly, become 
objects of heightened public interest and, as such, invite study. It is safe to 
say that in the near future there will be a vigorous continuation of research 
study of racial discrimination in the United States. 


THE PREJUDICE-DISCRIMINATION AXIS 


The greater proportion, by far, of research in the field of race relations in 
the United States has been devoted to problems which lie along what I have 
termed the ‘prejudice-discrimination axis’. The general character of this 
axis can be easily explained. It rests on a belief that the nature of the relations 
between racial groups results from the feelings and attitudes which these 
groups have toward each other. These feelings and attitudes are the chief 
objects to be studied in endeavouring to understand race relations. Among 
these feelings and attitudes, prejudice is of the greatest importance since it is 
responsible for discriminatory behaviour and racial discord. It follows that in 
order to comprehend and solve problems of race relations it is necessary 
to study and ascertain the nature of prejudice. As long as racial prejudice 
was regarded as innate there was little scope for its study, except to show 
how it was tied into various innate differences in intelligence and temperament. 
When, however, prejudice came to be regarded as something that is formed, 
a vast field of study was opened. Many questions could then be raised with 
regard to its formation, its transformation, its control and its elimination. 
As the subsequent discussion will make clear, the bulk of race relations research 
by American scholars has centred on such questions. These problems have 
been attacked by psychologists, social psychologists, and sociologists, who 
have brought to bear on such problems a variety of points of view and research 
procedures. Not all such students have accepted the premise of the pivotal 
position of prejudice in the determination of discriminatory behaviour. What 
is significant, however, is that the premise has to a large extent dictated the 
problems that have been studied in the last decade. 

I shall use the following headings to report on the research that clusters 
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along the prejudice-discrimination axis: ‘Racial Differences’; ‘Studies of 
Racial Attitudes and Stereotypes’; ‘Origin of Prejudice’, ‘Criticism of Studies 
of Prejudice’; and ‘The Changing of Prejudice’. 


Racial Differences 


As a prelude to a discussion of the research devoted to problems related 
to racial prejudice it is appropriate to deal briefly with studies of racial dif- 
ference. One should bear in mind that the earliest explanations of race rela- 
tions were in terms of innate factors. It was assumed that racial groups existed 
as fixed biological stocks, each with a native endowment of intelligence, 
temperament, emotion and instinct which distinguished it from the others. 
These respective native endowments explained the social positions into which 
the racial groups fell, their patterns of relationship, and their feelings of 
strangeness and prejudice toward one another. It was only when the ideas 
of innate racial difference and innate racial feeling were questioned that 
scholarly study of race relations may be said to have begun. Once one doubts 
the notion that an existing scheme of racial relations is a pre-ordained matter 
brought about naturally by biological make-up, the door is opened to study 
to see how race relations come into being. The study of racial differences 
is, in part, a reflection of this doubt; and, what is more, such study contributes 
greatly to the doubt. Hence, the advisability of considering briefly studies by 
American scholars of racial differences. 

The studies of racial differences during the past decade have sprung from 
the doubt that such differences are innate. Part of them have dealt with 
problems suggested by earlier ideas of innate racial difference, and part with 
‘situational’ differences in the case of racial groups. As illustrative of the first 
part one may cite studies of intelligence. The idea that differential scores in 
intelligence tests reflected the innate ability of racial groups had been well 
exploded by the beginning of the last decade. The new tenor of study has 
been to show the dependency of the intelligence quotient on social and 
economic conditions. In a study of infant intelligence, seeking to antedate 
the influence of socio-economic factors, Gililand [80] found no differences 
between Negro and white infants. Similarly, in a comparative study of Negro 
and white infants Pasamanick [159] found no difference in behavioural 
development between the two sets of infants. A good summary of the literature 
treating the influence of environmental factors on intelligence scores is given 
by Klineberg [116]. A study by Lee [123] of Negroes in Philadelphia further 
confirmed this point of view by showing that the I.Q. scores became higher 
as the length of residence of Negro migrants in that city increased. Another 
example of a study of a traditionally-presumed innate racial difference is 
that by Morlan [150] on the identification of body odour of Negroes and 
whites. In an experimental test of 59 subjects he found that ‘the overwhelming 
majority of the subjects were unable to tell any difference in body odour or 
they made incorrect judgements’. 

The second kind of studies of racial differences centres around the situational 
backgrounds of the racial groups. In a study of child-rearing practices in four 
groups (middle-class whites, middle-class Negroes, lower-class whites and 
lower-class Negroes), Davis and Havinghurst [59] found similarity between 
the racial groups of the same class and significant differences between the 
classes irrespective of race. This finding is very significant for those who 
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attach great importance to child-rearing as a determinant of personality 
formation. There have been a variety of studies of the differential experience 
and treatment of Negroes and whites—for example, in schools [9] and at the 
hands of the law [14]. 

There is endless opportunity, of course, for comparing racial groups with 
regard to all kinds of ‘traits’ and all kinds of situational experiences. Such com- 
parative racial studies seem to be reaching a low point of return. As mere 
accounts of differences they may be helpful; as contributions to fundamental 
theoretical problems they have lost in usefulness. Their value is primarily the 
negative one of suggesting that more fruitful study is along the line of the 
formation of racial orientations. 


Studies of Racial Attitudes and Stereotypes 


In the last decade the concept of ‘attitude has held a strong position in 
psychological thought, usually as part of a scheme assuming that behaviour 
is an outward expression of attitudes. Thus in order to study the behaviour 
of racial groups to one another it was deemed necessary to identify the attitudes 
which they held toward one another. Prejudice was regarded as the most 
important of attitudes. Furthermore, it was believed on the perceptual side 
that attitudes are marked by images of the objects toward which the attitudes 
are directed. In becoming fixed or crystallized such images become what is 
termed stereotypes. Such stereotypes are, accordingly, a predominant mark of 
attitudes of racial prejudice. A great deal of recent research in race relations 
has been guided by this simple psychological scheme. Part of it has taken the 
form of seeking to identify the attitudes and stereotypes which different racial 
groups have with regard to one another. A representative account of this form 
of research follows. 

Using a stratified sample of the Negro population in a Southern city 
Cothran [55] has made a careful inquiry of the stereotyped conceptions held 
by Negroes of whites. He found that Negro stereotypes of white people are 
widely known in Negro society. In another study [54] of the depiction of 
whites in Negro fiction he noted great uniformity in the stereotypes of white: 
they feel superior; they hate Negroes; they are mean, etc. Studying the 
depiction of ‘American minorities’ in short stories of the period 1937-43, 
Berelson and Salter [17] found that they were presented less favourably 
than figures of the majority group. An examination of magazine pictures 
showed that Negroes are shown most frequently as servants, entertainers, 
professional sportsmen and as primitives [186]. Clark [47] outlines the stereo- 
typed conception held by Jews of the Gentile. 

Many quasi-experimental studies have been made of racial stereotypes. 
Centers [40] reports a study in which university students were requested to 
match a list of ‘racial traits’ with a list of races; an overwhelming number of 
the subjects identified the ‘correct’ racial groups. Lindzey and Rogolsky [128] 
found through the use of photographs that subjects with high anti-semitic 
feeling were more accurate in identifying Jewish and non-Jewish faces. 
Radke and Trager [165] had white and Negro young schoolchildren dress 
dolls and place them in dolls’ houses; they found that the children of both 
races gave the white dolls good houses and the Negro dolls poor houses. Lund 
and Berg [137] arranged for students to identify Jews and Christians among a 
group of people seated in a room through which the students passed; it was 
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found that Jews and Christians can identify each other from sight with a little 
better than chance accuracy. 

Parallel to the variety of studies of ‘stereotypes’ a great deal of measurement 
of the ‘attitudes’ of races toward one another has been undertaken. This is 
chiefly a continuation of the form of study which was so common in the period 
1938-45. Since such attitude measurement studies of the past decade add 
nothing of significance, though they may yield a lot of ‘data’, there is no 
need to refer to any of them. 

Many students have been concerned with how racial stereotypes and 
attitudes vary in accordance with different items. Some illustrations of this 
form of research may be mentioned. Cothran [55] found that lower and 
upper-class Negroes show more infavourable attitudes toward whites than do 
middle-class Negroes. Through a factoral analysis study Hatt [93] found that 
favourable attitudes toward minority groups were positively related to 
favourable attitudes toward lower classes and to antagonistic attitudes 
toward upper classes. Campbell [38] notes a high correlation of hostile attitudes 
toward Jews, with the dissatisfaction of subjects with their personal economic 
circumstances. Prothro [162] found that college students in a Southern 
university were less prejudiced than adults of the same region to Negroes. 
In a study of Philadelphia adults Kahn [108] found that the group more 
advanced in education displayed more favourable attitudes toward Negroes, 
but he raises the question whether this may be due to greater facility of the 
educated to mask their prejudices. Eysenck [70] reports that decreasing anti- 
semitism is noted as one passes from conservative, through liberal, to socialist 
groups of people. In a study made in Louisiana, Prothro [161] found that the 
more religiously sincere Protestants were more liberal toward Negroes. 
In a survey made in Denver, Parry [158] found that nominal Protestants 
showed the greatest degree of anti-semitism, church-going Protestants a 
lesser degree and Catholics the least degree. Through autobiographical 
accounts secured from Negro veterans of World War II Roberts [171] found 
that Southern Negroes showed a decline in antipathy toward whites as a 
result of their treatment in the army, whereas Northern Negroes showed an 
increase in such antipathy; he explains this difference as resulting from the 
fact that conventional treatment of Negroes in the South was worse than the 
treatment given them in the army, whereas the conventional treatment given 
Negroes in the North was better than that in the army situation. As a final 
instance of this kind of research study Roper [172] reports the results of nation- 
wide surveys which show, among other things, that anti-semitism is strongest 
in large cities and in the 35-49 age group. 

Studies of the variation and distribution of racial attitudes and stereotypes 
in relation to different items have yielded a lot of scattered bits of information. 
This information has not been of much value in forming theoretical proposi- 
tions. It is in the immediately following section that we shall see the research 
efforts which have striven to develop theoretical knowledge from studies of 
attitudes. 


Origin of Prejudice. 


More research has been devoted during the past decade to the study of the 
origin of prejudice than to any other topic in the field of race relations. Interest 
in this topic burgeoned and flowered rapidly during the decade, giving rise to 
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a wealth of varied research inquiries. Psychologists, particularly, entered this 
field of study, introducing a line of attack markedly at variance with the 
earlier sociological point of view. They sought the origin of prejudice make-up 
of the individual and were disposed to view this make-up chiefly in psycho- 
analytical terms. As the following discussion will show, other approaches 
were also adopted in this area of research. Only outstanding illustrations of 
research will be cited. 

Foreshadowing the thesis which was to be developed later in The Author- 
itarian Personality were a number of studies appearing shortly after the end 
of World War II. In a study of anti-semitic college women, Frenkel-Bruns- 
wick [75] found them to have a ‘restricted, narrow personality with a strict, 
conventional super-ego’; she declares that rigid and compulsive adherence to 
prejudice functions to keep the personality integrated. In another study based 
on a questionnaire given to 2,000 subjects from all walks of life she found [76] 
subjects scoring high on prejudice to be inclined to diffuse ‘moralistic-author- 
itarian aggression’, to diffuse ego-alien dependence, to submission to authority, 
and to rigidity. In one of the early studies, Hartley [92] found the prejudiced 
person to be extremely ego-centric and to accept conventional mores. A study 
by Mussen [151] of white New York City boys showed that boys whose 
prejudice increased after intimate contact with Negroes had strong aggressive 
needs. On the basis of material collected from 30 accredited psychoanalysts, 
Ackerman and Jahoda [2] believed that one group of anti-semites were 
motivated to hostility by a basic distortion in personality structure, whereas 
the remaining group clung to their anti-semitic prejudice as a defence mecha- 
nism. In another study [3], they note that the factors predisposing to anti- 
semitism are anxiety, a confused self-image, fear of being different, and 
impaired ability to adapt to external objects. 

This whole trend toward locating the cause of racial prejudice in a particular 
personality organization received its epic presentation in the famous book, 
The Authoritarian Personality [5]. This book is devoted to the analysis of anti- 
semitic prejudice. It is rich in detailed studies. It provided a number of 
stimulating hypotheses and leads. A scale was developed to measure fascism 
(F scale) and one used to measure ethnocentrism (E scale). The use of these 
scales, plus material on personality traits, led to the delineation of an ‘author- 
itarian’ personality as the person who is typically prejudiced. This personality 
is quasi-pathological in character—intolerant, insecure, fearful, incapable 
of accepting an ambiguous world, disillusioned, tormented, resentful, con- 
stricted, distrustful, rancorous, and ethnocentric. This book inspired a great deal 
of research and aroused a great deal of discussion. In a series of studies Gough 
emphasizes the fitness of the concept of the authoritarian personality [85]. 
In another study, Radke-Yarrow and Lande [166] claim a verification of the 
authoritarian personality hypotheses. Gough and his associates [86] even 
find that the mothers of highly prejudiced children conform, themselves, to 
the ‘authoritarian’ type. 

It will be noted in the discussion in this section that psychoanalytical 
ideas permeate much of the research, and in many different ways. Here, 
reference will be made to a few of the distinctly psychoanalytical interpreta- 
tions of racial prejudice. Femichel [71] regards the anti-semite as projecting 
‘murderous . . . and voluptuous’ drives rejected by the conscious mind, on 
to the Jew and then condemning his projected instincts in the Jew as a form 
of ego-defence. This kind of deplacement theory is widely held. A more 
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elaborate development of this thesis buttressed by a great deal of historical 
material has been made by Loewenstein [132]. In a provocative book by 
Bettelheim and Janowitz [22] based on a study of the racial prejudices of 150 
Chicago war veterans, the authors add a social dimension to a psychoanalytic 
interpretation; they find that those who are downwardly mobile in society 
are most prejudiced, those who are most rapidly mobile upwards are next in 
degree of prejudice, and those who are slowly mobile upwards are least 
prejudiced; subjective deprivation accompanies the downward and rapidly 
upward mobility, leading to ethnic hostility; prejudice is necessary to such 
people as a means of fortifying a weak ego-structure. 

Unquestionably, the general point of view presented in The Authoritarian 
Personality and in psychoanalytical studies of racial prejudice has gained wide 
acceptance among students during the last decade. In locating the source of 
racial prejudice in a particular kind of personality organization and in showing 
that this personality organization is pathological, the studies appealed to 
the interests of many students. The idea that the prejudiced person is one 
who is deficient in character and organization fitted in nicely with a general 
view that racial prejudice is basically wrong and unhealthy. To regard racial 
prejudice in general as emanating from such personal sources provided a 
clean-cut approach to an elusive matter. The idea lent itself nicely to precisely 
the kinds of study which psychologists and social psychologists were prepared 
to undertake—to take any component or cluster of components of the pre- 
judiced personality and to compare different subjects in terms of such com- 
ponents. Such study could be done with the psychological paraphernalia of 
schedules, tests, and scales on a variety of subjects who need not be in any 
racial situation ; indeed. the study could be carried on under quasi-experimental 
conditions. Further, the data could be subjected to various forms of quan- 
titative analysis, and could allow for the imputation of underlying and hidden 
psychological dynamic factors. It is not surprising, accordingly, that, with 
psychologists occupying such a prominent position in the field, such a large 
amount of study and research during the past decade has stemmed from the 
view that racial prejudice originates from deficient personal organization. 

The scapegoat theory of prejudice is implied, eventually, in all the studies 
which lodge the origin of racial prejudice in personal deficiency. There are 
a few studies which, while not following such a psycho-genic or psycho- 
analytical scheme, touch, nevertheless, on the outward projection of feelings 
that gives rise to the scapegoat idea. I wish to refer to a few of these studies. 
Bixler [25] describes a case of a person, previously without prejudice toward 
Negroes, who displaced feelings of guilt on a Negro assistant who was not 
involved in the guilt-producing experience. In an interesting study Sheppard 
[184] shows how anti-semitic feelings were developed among Negroes in Chicago 
as a result of economic difficulties experienced by Negro business men and 
attributed by them to Jewish competitors. Turner [197] traces the emergence of 
‘zoot suiters’ as a new symbol for residents of Los Angeles to replace the term 
‘Mexicans’, which had been used previously, and to allow for the expression 
of hostile feelings not previously centring around the concept of Mexicans. 

A markedly different research approach and line of interpretation of the 
genesis of racial prejudice is given in the following references. They represent 
a shift from explanation in terms of personality composition to analysis in 
terms of group or collective factors. In a study of ‘Shifting Group Attachments 
and Attitudes toward Negroes’, Pearlin [160] found that attitudes depend 
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on the views of the group to which the individual develops his firmest attach- 
ments. Quinn [164] traces with fine discernment the transmission of racial 
attitudes among white Southerners; such attitudes are not taught but are 
formed through countless definitions that are woven into the fabric of a 
collective way of life. This same sort of process is noted by Goodman [84] ina 
study of four-year-old nursery school children, both white and Negro; the 
things said and done, and not said or done, provide a succession of unwitting 
guides that orient white children toward racial bigotry and Negro children 
toward a defensive reaction. In a study of white boys, aged g to 12, Neprash 
[154] found that ‘the absence of personal contacts may be of basic importance 
in the development of prejudice since apparently antagonistic and unfriendly 
attitudes . . . flourish in the absence of such contacts’; thus the very existence 
of segregation is a condition which perpetuates racial prejudice. 


Criticism of Studies of Prejudice 


It is appropriate at this point to consider the kinds of criticism which have been 
directed at the studies of racial prejudice which we have been discussing, 
particularly those that locate such prejudice in personal organization. The 
criticism has been of two kinds: (a) a pointing out of the deficiencies of a 
particular line of research which was being followed and (b) a direct challenge 
of the value of studying prejudice in order to understand the behaviour or 
actual relations between races. My discussion will treat these two types of 
critical studies, in the order mentioned. 

The theses and research procedures of The Authoritarian Personality have been 
subject to much critical study. A special collaborative book, Studies in the 
Scope and Method of ‘The Authoritarian Personality’ [42], undertakes such a critical 
analysis. In their article in this book, Hyman and Sheatsley [102] make 
trenchant criticisms of the research procedures employed in The Authoritarian 
Personality and question, accordingly, many of its basic interpretations. In his 
contribution to the book Christie [43] raises many questions as to what is 
measured by the F scale, suggesting that it probably has little relation to 
racial prejudice. As a result of a study employing the F scale and a scale 
measuring status concern, Kaufman [111] declares that ‘status concern’ is 
far more significant than the ‘authoritarian personality’ in relation to anti- 
semitism. The findings in a study of 383 adults in the deep South leads Prothro 
[163] to declare that personality dynamics are not adequate to account for 
the distribution of anti-Negro attitudes; such attitudes are frequently found 
among persons whose personality is not ethnocentric. In a test of school 
children, McCandless and Holloway [140] found no relationship between 
‘intolerance ofambiguity’ (one of the traits of the authoritarian personality) and 
prejudice. In an experimental study of two groups of Harvard undergraduates, 
high and low in prejudice, Lindzey [127] found that the two groups did not 
differ significantly in their readiness to rank aggression lower than frustration, 
a finding at variance with the premise of the authoritarian personality. In 
another account [129] presenting such sets of findings he stresses that they do 
not agree with the scapegoat theory. Bearing obliquely on the scapegoat 
theory, is a statistical study by Mintz [149] of lynchings and economic indexes; 
his findings are at variance with the earlier interpretation by Hovland and 
Sears that lynchings are a form of aggression resulting from economic frustration. 
In general, it may be said that the research stemming from the idea that racial 
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prejudice is due to personality deficiency has come under serious questioning. 

The other line of criticism of the study of racial prejudice centres, as mention- 
ed above, on the question whether behaviour is to be understood in terms of 
prejudice. A variety of studies have been made which point to marked discre- 
pancy between ‘prejudicial attitudes’ and overt behaviour. Following are 
representative instances of such study. In a study of customers, purchasing 
materials in stores with a mixed Negro-white personnel, Saenger and Gilbert 
[179] found that in the conflict between prejudice against Negroes and the 
desire to buy, the desire to buy usually wins. Kutner, e¢ al. [120] found in a 
study of the serving of the Negroes in white restaurants that there was a dis- 
crepancy between verbal attitudes and overt behaviour. After making a study 
of white children who were in the minority in mixed racial association, Rosner 
[178] found that while such children may become intensely prejudiced they 
have no trouble in fitting their behaviour peacefully into the association. 
In a study of economic discrimination Blalock [26] found that while white 
prejudice toward Negroes may increase with an increase in the number of 
Negroes, discriminatory practice did not increase. Brookover [30] reports 
that observation of people in a rural, Mid-west community showed no hostile 
behaviour on the part of respondents who in tested attitudes were seemingly 
actively hostile toward minority ethnic groups. The most telling and most 
incisive of all such studies is the one reported by Lohman and Reitzes [134]; 
in a study of race relations in a large city they found that the same set of whites 
behaved entirely differently toward Negroes in three situations—working 
establishment, residential neighbourhood, and shopping centre; no prejudice 
or discrimination was shown in the working establishment where the whites 
and Negroes belonged to the same labour union, whereas prejudice and 
discrimination toward Negroes by the same whites was pronounced in the 
case of the residential neighbourhood. 

The crucial issue raised by such research studies is that of ‘situation’ versus 
‘attitude’ in the explanation of behaviour. Several specialists in race relations 
have been led to the position that the social setting of action instead of the 
racial attitudes of the participants is the prime determinant of behaviour 
[20, 74, 133, 177]. Their position is well represented by the conclusions of 
Kohn and Williams [118] who after examining 43 situations say: ‘. . . allegedly 
prejudiced persons act in a thoroughly egalitarian manner where this is the 
socially prescribed mode of behaviour and . . . allegedly unprejudiced persons 
discriminate in situations where they feel it is socially appropriate to do so’. 
The current trend seems to be for American scholars to accept this position. 
Personality components of racial prejudice are coming increasingly to be 
regarded as mere individual variations inside a collectively defined orientation. 


The Changing of Prejudice 


The point was made in the introductory section of this paper that research 
in race relations in the United States is tied in closely with a melioristic interest 
in bettering such relations. This intimate connexion is seen particularly in 
the amount of study given to questions of how to change, offset or eliminate 
racial prejudice. Research work orientated in this way is varied, ranging 
from the consideration of specific means designed to achieve these ends to 
elaborate and comprehensive programmes. A few of the many instances 
of such study are given to illustrate this range of research attack. 
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Nettler [155] sought to find out if agreement in factual knowledge would 
cause people to agree in attitude; in testing five groups he found a small but 
reliable positive correlation. The implication is that the dissemination of 
proper information and factual knowledge will have a positive, though small, 
effect in changing racial attitudes. Several studies have been made to test 
the effect of motion pictures specifically designed to promote racial tolerance, 
Cooper and Dinerman [53] studied the reaction of high school students to 
one such picture, ‘Don’t be a Sucker’; in certain of its aspects the picture hada 
positive effect but in other regards it was ambiguous and ineffectual a 
measured by attitude responses. Using a psychoanalytical approach McLean 
[143] argues that ‘a programme aimed at modification of irrationally rooted 
prejudices will be effective only if the irrational character of the feelings is 
exposed and the rationalizations that have been built up to justify the con. 
scious and unconscious attitudes can also be torn down’. While this proposal 
refers to eliminating racial prejudice in the clinical situation, it implies that types 
of community therapy based on positive information would be a means of 
reducing racial prejudice. With some slight relation to this thought are the 
experimental studies of how to handle bigoted remarks. One study [44] reports 
on the training of people to answer the bigot. In a subsequent report [45] 
the authors state that experimental results show that the most effective way 
of answering the bigot is in a calm, quiet manner but that a bigoted remark 
should not go unanswered. Some studies seek to develop sets of precepts by 
which members of disadvantaged racial groups can maintain personal balance 
in the face of prejudice and discrimination. Two such studies directed to 
Jews are by Lewin [126] and Bettelheim [23]. 

The most pronounced line of effort to overcome racial prejudice is through 
what has come to be labelled ‘inter-group relations’, seeking to bring members 
ofthe racial groupsintosome form of common participation. A general prospectus 
of this approach is given in Intergroup Education by the Cooks [52]. Kagan [107] 
reports on a study of Christians in which two groups had group discussions of 
experiences and feelings related to Jews (Direct Method), one group discussed 
such matters in private interviews (Focused Interview Method), and two groups 
were provided merely with information (Indirect Method); the first two of 
these three methods were found to reduce anti-semitic prejudice significantly. 
A study of efforts to change racial attitudes through the Indirect Method in 
the case of college students is reported by Laird and Cumbee [121]; the results 
pointed to the superiority of direct experiences with members of other racial 
groups in effecting significant changes in racial attitudes. A widely used 
method of changing attitudes in the process of changing situations is known as 
the community self-survey procedure; in it members of a group work together 
in investigating conditions, discussing among themselves their findings, and 
engaging in action programmes on the basis of their discussions. The nature 
of this procedure as applied to the changing of racial attitudes and relations 
is discussed by Lippitt and Radke [130]. Morris and Natalie Haimowitz [99] 
report on the use of group therapy as a means of successfully reducing ethnic 
hostility. 

Discussions of more elaborate programmes designed to combat prejudice 
and discrimination on a broad front are given in articles or books by Chien 
[41], Klineberg [117], MacIver [139], Rose [174], Williams [202]. What is 
noteworthy in those who adopt the broader programmes is that they are 
inclined to stress reliance on the use of major institutional forces (such as 
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legislation) rather than on the use of efforts to change individual feelings and 
beliefs. This emphasis on the central position of the social structure has been 
stated in the clearest and most emphatic form by Maclver [139]. In general, 
the target in these broad schemes is to eliminate or transform discriminatory 
situations instead of to change individual attitudes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Race relations research in the United States during the past decade has been 
very diverse. The research was carried on by scholars with very different 
interests, it was directed to a wide range of different problems, it involved 
the use of very different research procedures, it sought very different kinds of 


| data, and its findings were handled by very different schemes of interpretation. 


What kinds of trends, lines of continuity, and directions of development may 
be detected in this somewhat confusing mass of study? 

First, and most important, the three broad conditions that have shaped 
the character of race relations research in the United States may be expected 
to continue. We have seen these to be: (a) the different setting of race relations 
in the case of the American Indians, the Negroes, and a variety of migrant 
ethnic groups; (b) the emergence of new practical problems whose solution 
called for the application of a democratic ethic; and (c) the importation of 
the changing thought and research procedure of the separate disciplines 
studying race relations. These three broad conditions will continue to set the 
form of race relations research in the proximate future. The difference in the 
racial settings will mean that the greatest preoccupation will be with Negro- 
white relations, and that the general kinds of research interests will be different 
in the case of relations with Negroes, Indians, and immigrant ethnic groups. 
Race relations research will remain under the influence of a democratic 
ideology and will be ever responsive to the new practical problems that arise 
on the racial scene. Students will continue to approach the study of racial 
problems with the repertoire of conceptual thought and research practice 
that is current in their respective disciplines; changes in such thought and 
practice will continue to be reflected in the nature of race relations research. 

We should keep in mind that the responsiveness of racial research to these 
broad formative factors explains more than anything else the absence of an 
independent framework which might give organized form and progressive 
continuity to the research. It is within reason to expect that such an in- 
dependent framework will emerge as students are forced into a more realistic 
appreciation of what is covered by, and involved in, race relations. There 
are signs that students from different disciplines are replacing their parochial 
perspectives by a more realistic view of race relations. It is even possible, 
though not immediately likely, that with such a more realistic view the major 
problems of study will be set less by underlying melioristic interests and more 
by a naturalistic picture of the social processes in group life. 

Next, we may ask what are the contributions made by research work 
during the last decade, what are the general directions which it has taken, and 
what are its prospects in the proximate future? These questions should be 
raised with regard to (a) research procedure, and (b) substantive content. 
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Research Procedure 


Little of significance can be said in evaluating research procedure during the 
past decade of race relations research. The methods and techniques that 
were used were carried over from separate disciplines and applied with no 
appreciable modification to the study of racial matters. The research pro. 
cedures have varied widely, covering such methods as the following: field 
observation, different kinds of interviewing, use of autobiographical documents, 
case studies, clinical procedures, questionnaires, polls, schedules, tests, scales, 
controlled experimentation, use of census materials, content analysis, socio- 
metric studies, factor-analysis, group discussion, surveys, and community 
self-surveys. As far as I can determine, research in the area of race relations 
has made no addition to this array of research procedures nor any significant 
improvement in any one of them. True, some new tests and scales have been 
devised, such as the F scale in studying the ‘authoritarian personality’ ; such 
new instruments cannot be regarded as a significant addition to research 
equipment in the study of race relations. 

With regard to trends in the use of research procedures, one may note 
a general movement toward the employment of more ‘exact’ methods of 
inquiry, clearly as a result of the increasing participation in race relations 
research of students trained in psychological methods. These students have 
shown a marked tendency to carry over the experimental or quasi-exper- 
imental procedures so familiar today in American academic psychology—the 
reduction of the problem to a set of few variables, the assigning of quantitative 
values to these variables, and the relating of these variables to one another 
under an approximation to controlled conditions. On the whole, this trend 
in research procedure has been of dubious value in the field of race relations. 
On one hand it cannot be said to have ‘paid off’ in contributing noteworthy 
results either to a body of theoretical knowledge or, on the practical side, to 
the working procedures needed to change race relations. On the other hand, 
more significantly, the trend has led students away from a direct, naturalistic 
study of what is happening in race relations in the United States. Students 
who are following this trend are very unlikely to see the changing world 
of race relations with any breadth or depth or to develop any intimate 
acquaintance with it. 

Perhaps of chief interest in research procedure in racial studies is the 
conspicuous place of ‘action research’. Action research consists in combining 
the efforts of a group or agency to change racial relations in a particular 
situation, with a more or less continuous study of the situation being changed; 
thus, there is a running interplay between the study of the situation, the 
taking of action, and the observation of results. Admittedly action research 
in the racial field is so far on a low level of scholarly sophistication. Few 
academic scholars have been involved in it. However, its possibilities of 
fruitful results are promising. It brings research study into direct contact 
with the real world and confronts it with the hard facts and obstructing 
features of community life that have to be dealt with. Thus, it offers fine 
opportunities to catch race relations in terms of how they are geared into 
actual community life. If scholars of race relations were to become intimately 
familiar with the action research that is going on, race relations research 
would benefit considerably. 

With regard to prospects one cannot, of course, foresee what research 
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procedures will came to the fore in the years immediately ahead. As I have 
pointed out, race relations research is caught between the flow of practical 
problems and the independent lines of concern in the separate disciplines. 
] suspect that the first of these two influences will come more to the fore 
in the immediate future with the likely consequence that research procedure 
will be bent to meet the needs of the practical problems rather than problems 
being set for research on the basis of certain sets of procedures. Should this 
occur research procedures will be more along the line of naturalistic observa- 
tion than experimental study. 


Substantive Content 


What has research during the past decade contributed to our knowledge 
of race relations? This is a highly complex question, and its answer is not 
easy. I think it has to be considered with regard to three forms of knowledge— 
inventory knowledge, policy knowledge, and theoretical knowledge. 


Inventory knowledge. The résumé given in the preceding pages shows very 
clearly that a very large proportion of race relations research has been fact- 
finding in nature, for example, accounts of various minority groups, charac- 
terizations of discriminatory relationships, and reports on the distribution of 
attitudes. Such fact-finding studies have spread out in a multitude of different 
directions and have dealt with a large array of different objects of interest. 
To assess their value in overall terms is a fruitless task. Such studies as Segre- 
gation in Washington, D.C., or The Black Bourgeoisie are very revealing in that 
they lift the veils from what is happening in an important area of life; in 
contrast, a finding that a small, formless group of college students have made 
such-and-such scores on a racial attitude test tells essentially nothing about 
the race relations scene. Thus, one can make only the trite statement that the 
research of the past decade differs enormously in the light that it throws on 
what is happening in different areas of race relations. 

Two relevant observations may be made in the case of inventory knowledge 
in race relations. First, there are enormous gaps in such knowledge. Fact- 
finding studies of Negroes and of Negro-white relations are plentiful, although 
far from sufficient. Such studies are conspicuously few and very inadequate in 
coverage in the case of other racial groups and relations, as in the case of the 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans. Here again, 
we note the heavy reliance of the direction of inventory research on the public 
importance of a given racial minority and of relations with it. Second, current 
social and psychological science does not attach great importance to inventory 
research; its rewards and kudos go to those who deal with abstract research 
problems. Thus, to a considerable extent the run of scholarly attention is not 
to that form of study which aims merely to provide well-rounded factual and 
informative accounts, 


Policy knowledge. Here I deal with the type of knowledge which provides 
tules or principles of action for coping with actual life situations—for changing 
the behaviour of people or preventing such change, for shaping new social 
arrangements or retaining existing arrangements, etc. Obviously, the vigorous 
melioristic interest in the United States in changing existing race relations 
and the presence of many organizations and associations dedicated to such a 
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purpose have placed a premium on such policy knowledge. This knowledge 

concerns different levels of action, varying from rules applying to a restricted 

local situation (e.g., how to get county sheriffs in the rural South to provide 
adequate police protection for Negroes in crisis situations) to general principles 
on a broad national level (e.g., how far is law a workable means of eliminating 
educational segregation). ‘ 

In my judgement, race relations research in the last decade has not 
contributed a great deal to policy knowledge. A fair amount of such knowledge 
on a lower level and restricted to local conditions may possibly have been 
yielded by research carried on by various action groups; I cannot say, however, 
whether this is so or not, since the research of such groups is rarely published 
and is not readily accessible. A survey of the published literature such as has 
been covered by this paper shows that policy knowledge at a higher level of 
generality is sparse. Such policy knowledge usually arises in the wake of 
action taken to change racial relations rather than arising from research 
undertaken prior to such action-efforts. Research in race relations is rarely 
devoted explicitly to gaining policy knowledge. (There are a few noteworthy 
exceptions like the Segregation in Washington, D.C., study.) 

Some of the more significant items of policy knowledge that have been 

found or affirmed through recent race relations research are: 

1. A knowledge of the racial feelings held by people is no safe guarantee 
of how they will act in racial situations, e.g., hostile racial feelings do not 
lead necessarily to hostile actions, and amicable feelings do not ensure 
amicable actions. 

2. The social demands of a situation, particularly when supported by 
accepted authority figures, are effective determinants of individual action 
in racial relations. 

3. Unambiguous declarations of institutional intention and firm efforts to 
implement the intentions are decisive means of shaping a given racial 
situation. 

4. Immediate and firm police action by police officials and officers genuinely 
committed to upholding the law suffices to prevent and control race 
riots. Such commitment can be developed easier and more effectively 
by developing among them a sense of professional responsibility than by 
trying to change their feelings and attitudes toward racial groups. 

5. Placing racial groups into a position of rivalry or competition promotes 
feelings of racial hostility; placing different racial individuals together ina 
group competing against other groups lessens hostile racial feelings 
between such individuals. 

6. The integration of races into the same situations (e.g., housing unit, school 
room, or factory) leads to a diminution of racial antagonism. 

7. Getting people from different racial groups to work together on a common 
task tends to bind them together. Such unity is increased if such people 
have, or develop, the same value schemes. The unity is further increased 
if the people can associate informally in carrying out the task. 

8. The most effective way of changing the racial feelings of individuals is 
to change the racial policies of the groups with which such individuals 
identify themselves. 

g. In the case of racial groups with feelings of hostility to each other it is 
easier to get the high ranking individuals of such groups to associate 
amicably. 
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10. Crisis situations are especially effective settings for drastic changes in 
racial relations. They call, however, for adroitness in the manipulation 
of people. 

11. Unless supported by active organizations, strong feelings of racial hostility 
are not a serious block to efforts to eliminate racially segregated situations; 
conversely, a strong militant organization may be an effective block 
to such efforts even though individual feelings of racial antagonism among 
people are weak. 

12. The mobilization of power groups on behalf of a programme of racial 
change is more effective than a campaign of moral exhortation, a pro- 
gramme of education, or even a programme of legislation. 

The above policy principles—even as principles—are crude and require 

refinement and qualification. They suggest, however, the kind of upper level 

policy knowledge that race relations research may be expected to yield, 
particularly if such research turns avowedly to the search for such knowledge. 

A more meaningful body of knowledge would emerge in the area of race 

relations if students would set and address problems of policy knowledge 

instead of concerning themselves with petty problems emanating from the 

‘scientific’ preoccupations of their disciplines, for example, as to whether 

ethnocentric attitudes increase with age in a given group of students. 


Theoretical knowledge. Despite its vastness, research over the past decade has 
contributed little to solid theoretical knowledge of race relations. This is due 
in part to the fact that a great deal of the research was not concerned with 
theoretical problems. It is due, also, to the relative poverty of the theoretical 
leads that were being followed. Finally, it is due to an absence of serious effort 
to develop a theoretical framework. An explanation of these three influential 
conditions is in order. 

1. The first needs no elaboration. A large part of race relations research has 
been merely a quest for different kinds of factual information. Such 
research neither stemmed from a theoretical framework nor sought to 
answer theoretical questions. 

. The poverty of the theoretical framework used to guide most of the research 
is suggested by the fact that there is an increasing tendency to reject the 
existing framework. I refer, of course, to the ‘prejudice-discrimination’ 
axis. The theoretical lines of this scheme are simple: discrimination in race 
relations is a result of feelings and attitudes of racial prejudice; such pre- 
judice, in turn, is to be explained in terms of individual experience or 
individual make-up. Each of these premises has turned out to be highly 
deficient; linking them together compounds the deficiency. The research 
guided by them could not be expected to yield a meaningful or solid body 
of theory. Let me elaborate this by discussing the crucial elements of the 
theoretical scheme of the ‘prejudice-discrimination’ axis. 

One of the underlying premises of the scheme in that behaviour is an 
outward expression of attitudes and hence is to be studied and understood 
in terms of attitudes. This premise cannot be regarded as an accurate 
axiom of human conduct; one has only to think of the extent to which, 
in everyday life, a normal person is required to check and restrain his 
dispositions, to compromise his feelings, and to force himself to undertake 
courses of action for which he has no liking. Attitudes enter into behaviour 
but do not account for the behaviour. What is needed is an understanding 
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of how the attitude is handled by the person—how he views it, arouses it, 
encourages it, curbs it, suppresses it, and modifies it as he takes account 
of the situation in which he is acting. Because of the failure to fill in the 
crucial gap between an attitude and its overt expression the vast outpouring 
of research on racial attitudes and feelings has not tied in with, or thrown 
light on, the actual behaviour of racial groups in their complex association, 
Lacking a verified connexion with concepts of actual racial association, 
the large body of findings on racial attitudes stands apart without having 
contributed to an integral body of racial theory. 

This same dissociation from a realistic scheme of the actual behaviour 
of racial groups exists in the case of the most important racial attitude, 
namely, racial prejudice, with its concomitant of the formation of racial 
stereotypes. Prejudice, of course, is a factor in behaviour; but to treat it 
as the factor which accounts for behaviour is to go astray. To understand 
its role in behaviour one has to see how it is mobilized for action, im- 
mobilized, compromised, put aside or woven in with other elements. The 
studies made during the past decade just have not treated prejudice in 
terms of how it enters into and functions in behaviour; actually they have 
treated it as a thing apart, and have been content with the mere presumption 
that it accounts for racial behaviour. Indeed, the preoccupation of students 
with the study of prejudice has turned their attention away from the actual 
association of races and led them into a detached and artificial world, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the vast body of research findings on 
studies of racial prejudice has not led or contributed to theoretical know- 
ledge of the behaviour of racial groups in their relations with each other. 

This observation is highlighted in the large batch of studies which 
have treated racial prejudice as an expression of a deficient personality. 
The idea that the make-up of the ‘prejudiced individual’ is responsible for 
racial prejudice is the most dominant of the theoretical notions guiding 
research in the past decade. It reached its climax in the identification of 
the ‘authoritarian personality’ and in the effort to determine the traits 
of this kind of personality. Whatever may be its value as an aid to under- 
standing the psychological make-up of individuals, such study has been 
conspicuously divorced from first-hand studies of how the alleged ‘pre- 
judiced person’ actually behaves in his association with racial groups. We 
have no account of how such an alleged personality type acts on the streets, 
in the factory, in the army, in public schools, in residential areas, in legis- 
lative assemblies, or in other arenas of association with people of racial 
groups toward whom he is hostile. Similarly we have no account of the 
extent to which such a personality type exists among the people making 
up a racial group that is presumably prejudiced. Nor have we aty 
account of how such a personality type fits into the complex structure of 
relations between races—whether such individuals occupy positions of 
policy-making or leadership; whether in such positions they can act on the 
basis of their prejudice; how they cope with the variety of demands and 
needs for tempered action, etc. Because of this divorce from the real 
world of inter-racial behaviour the concept of the ‘prejudiced person’ has 
been weak as a theoretical tool. The wealth of research made on its behalf 
has not aided the development of theoretical knowledge of race _ relations. 

The same evaluation must be made of the kindred psychoanalytical and 
‘scapegoat’ studies. Without doubt there must be many individuals who 
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project their repressed and tabooed feelings into emotional images of 
racial groups, who place on such groups the blame for their own frustra- 
tion and insecurity and who are disposed to hostile aggression against such 
groups. But the studies do not tell how these people act in differing relations 
with such groups. Nor do they tell us how widespread they may be in a 
racial population. Nor, again, do they tell us how the actions of such 
individuals—whatever these actions may be—fit into the complicated 
structure of group activity as people face situations in the racial arena. 
We note here, again, that the psychoanalytical and scapegoat theories, 
in focusing on individual organization and disposition, by-pass the be- 
haviour that actually takes place in actual situations of race relationship. 

The poverty of the theoretical leads in the research of the past decade 
explains the somewhat chaotic nature of the interpretations and propositions 
advanced in the literature. Arising as they do, chiefly, not from the study 
of race relations but from the study of what is presumed to enter into race 
relations, such interpretations and propositions run off into different 
directions and criss-cross in peculiar ways. Original premises become 
watered down by increasing qualification. The effort to bring them together 
gives rise to a shallow eclecticism in the form of a mere ordering of very 
diverse views. A good example is Allport’s comprehensive discussion of 
prejudice [7]. The propositions which have been yielded by race relations 
research in the past decade are very diverse and unrelated; they are based 
on separate sets of premises; they have different levels of generality; and 
they follow the theoretical interests of the separate disciplines instead of the 
theoretical needs of the area of race relations.? 

Currently, there seems to be a growing disinterest in approaching race 
relations through a study of prejudice and individual personality. This 
has become sufficiently pronounced to constitute an identifiable trend. It 
has been accompanied by a shift of interest to the ways in which race 
relations are structured by the play of group and institutional forces. We may 
note the beginnings of this shift in the increasing recognition of the import- 
ance of the ‘situation’ in shaping racial behaviour. A number of research 
studies, as previously reported, have found that individuals with prejudiced 
feelings toward a given racial group may, nevertheless, be placed in 
situations where they associate amicably with members of that group; 
and, indeed, change their feelings in the process. This type of finding is 
currently leading many students of race relations to the question of how 
situations may be structured to yield desired forms of race relations. 
Attention is being focused on such devices as legislative enactment, ad- 
ministrative regulation, formulation of official policy, managerial arrange- 
ment, use of a power structure, and new living and working arrangements 
of groups. The studies made of these matters, and reflection on them, 
have not resulted so far in the formulation of a body of theory. However, 
they have given rise to a variety of ideas which are ‘in the air’ and which 
point to the possible emergence of a new theoretical framework. 


. Finally, as mentioned in the introductory remarks to this subsection, there 


has been little serious effort in the past decade to develop a theoretical 


1. An excellent—and somewhat optimistic—summary of such propositions has been prepared by R. M. Williams, 


Jr., one of the outstanding American scholars of race relations. He has kindly allowed me to examine his dis- 
cussion. It is to be published in a forthcoming book under the editorship of Joseph Gittler. 
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framework for study in the field of race relations. Most scholars, it would 
appear, do not believe that there is need or room for such a theoretical 
framework; their disposition is merely to apply to race relations the concepts 
and theories of existing disciplines. This certainly has been the practice, 
Yet it should be apparent that a theoretical framework is needed to give 
direction and guidance to the study of race relations, Of primary impor- 
tance is the need for a clear definition of what is meant by race relations, 
The absence of such a definition explains why so much research has been 
devoted to things that are presumed to enter into race relations instead of 
being devoted to the study of actual race relations. It should also be evident 
that there is need for conceptions of the make-up, the structure, and the 
actual functioning of race relations. It is in these obvious ways that there is 
a call for a theoretical framework to give order and realistic direction to 
study in this field. 

I have mentioned that there are new thoughts in the air which suggest the 

lines of a new framework. In the following and final subsection I wish to 

discuss briefly what I consider these new lines of thought to be. 


Elements of a New Theoretical Framework 


Any new approach must be founded on the recognition of the simple fact 
that race relations consist of the actual behaviour of peoples in different racial 
groups toward one another. Most curiously, this recognition is relatively rare 
in race relations studies of the past few years. Most students concern themselves 
with other things, such as attitudes, feelings, beliefs, stereotypes, unconscious 
motives, and the composition of personality. A firm assertion that the locale 
of race relations lies in the actual association of racial groups should lead race 
relations study back to its proper object. 

The association of races must be recognized as taking place in two signifi- 
cantly different forms: (a) direct contact between the members of racial 
groups, and (b) indirect relations between racial groups. 

Direct contact between members of racial groups is likely to take place ina 
variety of situations. Instead of assuming that they meet each other in a 
uniform way in all of these situations, we shall have to find out how they 
actually associate at each of their points of contact. Extended study along 
these lines should lead to a correction of the suppositious pictures so frequent 
in current scholarly thought. It would show, without doubt, differing ways in 
which people from different racial groups associate with one another, ranging 
from domination to egalitarian patterns, from hostile to friendly relations, from 
settled to turbulent arrangements, and from structured to undefined relations. 
Such studies should yield a large body of concrete knowledge which is today so 
sadly lacking. 

Above all, each significant situation of direct contact needs to be studied 
in terms of what people are seeking to do in the situation. The newer thought 
arising among scholars is that an area of racial association has to be analysed 
in terms of an interplay of quest by the participants, and of the control which 
they exert over one another. An analysis of the situation in terms of formal 
relationships (such as a dominant-subordinate pattern) or in terms of group 
definitions (such as the Southern way of life) is markedly superficial. Patterns 
of formal relationship and of group codes are merely a framework within which 
people act in pursuit of their aims and under which they work out their rela- 
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tions with one another. Thus, a deeper and more realistic analysis of the 
‘situation’ would move along the line of isolating the structure of interests and 
the structure of control in the situation. Studies of the structure of interests 
would seek to identify the relevant people of the racial groups who have 
interests in the situation, and in learning what these interests are—which 
individuals, associations, and institutions have interests in maintaining the 
relationship, which are indifferent to it, and which have interests which 
incline them towards a change in the relationship—where such individuals, 
associations, and institutions are placed in relation to each other; and what 
their respective positions of power or strategic advantage are. Studies of the 
structure of control would be concerned with how such individuals, associations, 
and institutions control each other and keep each other in line in the situation; 
they would seek to discover the indirect lines of control and to spot the strong 
and weak points of control. 

As is suggested in these remarks, a central interest in studying the areas of 
direct association of racial peoples would be to identify the operating condi- 
tions which sustain the racial relationship. This is something quite different 
from trying to trace out the ‘causes’ of the relationship; this latter concern 
may yield items of historical interest but is unlikely to provide an understanding 
of what holds the relationship together. A study of the sustaining conditions 
in terms of how they function must necessarily deal with such matters as vested 
interests, entrenched power, the inertia of institutions, the use of social codes, 
devices of intimidation, an established opportunity structure, and the responsive- 
ness of office-holders and decision-makers. It would have to trace out, amid 
the structure of sustaining forces, the interlockings, conflicts, accommodations, 
centres of dominant influence and the thin or soft points. Compared with 
such an approach, the idea so current during the past decade that a racial 
relationship is sustained by individual feelings or attitudes must be recognized 
as puerile. 

The indirect relationship of racial groups calls even more for study. In a 
complex or ‘mass’ society, indirect relations are more important than direct 
contacts, as an indication of what is happening on the racial scene. The 
indirect association of different racial groups takes place chiefly through the 
relations between their organizations and their representatives, and by the 
participation of people of different racial backgrounds in common institutions. 


| Examples would be the relations between the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People and the White Citizen Councils, or the relation 
between Negro union leaders and white union leaders or the indirect relations in 
the market between Negroes as consumers of goods and white consumers, or 
the position of Negroes vis-a-vis the white members in a political party or in the 
Catholic Church. Such indirect relations may spread out in many directions 
among large racial groups in a complex modern society. These relations are 
of crucial importance. It is through them that organized and powerful action 
may be taken. It is through them that races enter into new relations on the 
higher and more extended levels of national life. Further, what occurs in the 
area of indirect association works back to affect or change the areas of direct 
contact. We can see this, for example, in the effect of the policy of large labour 
unions on race relations in the occupational situation; or in the effect on 
customer relations that is brought about by the wish of large retailing establish- 
ments to accommodate Negro consumers. The area of indirect association 
is likely to be instable. It provides an opportunity for the play of forces that 
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are too weak to arise and come to expression in the situations of direct contact, 
Thus, it tends to become an area of stress and change, an area with a criss. 
crossing of interests, in which problems arise that have to be faced, and in 
which significant accommodations have to be made. 

Students of race relations have been peculiarly insensible to this area of 
indirect racial association—if one may judge by the bulk of published research. 
Some attention has been given to racist organizations [10, 11, 49], to the study 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People [207], toa 
movement like communism among Negroes [167]. We have a famous work by 
Arendt [12] on The Origins of Totalitarianism. Her discussion of how the disor- 
ganized state of mass society in Europe fostered an ideology of anti-semitism 
suggests the complex interplay that may go on between races in a complicated 
structure of indirect association. We have likewise an admirable study by 
Lowenthal [136] which traces how the ‘big’ racial agitator may operate to 
influence the relations between races. Also we may take note of a discussion 
by Matsuoka and Yokley [146] seeking to show how different social systems 
organize race relations. There is reason to believe that research in the area 
of indirect association will increase markedly in the years ahead. 

Closely allied to this discussion of indirect association is the increasing 
recognition by students of race relations of the importance of the transcending 
or major forces that operate to shift the bases of racial relationships. A new 
theoretical framework will have to make a central place for their study. | 
refer to such important developments in the United States as the urban 
migration of Negroes, their entrance into industry, the improvement of their 
economic position as consumers, their increasing education especially at 
college level, the change in their conception of themselves, their increase in 
political power, the change in the views of Negroes held by whites [for an 
example, see 79], the responsiveness of white institutional leaders to world 
opinion on race relations in the United States [65], and the trend toward 
centralization of public control (see Myrdal’s important observation [153]). 
Instead of taking such major forces for granted and observing a few of their 
end products in local situations they will have to be studied in their own right 
as a decisive part of the racial picture. This will mean a much needed shift in 
emphasis of an appreciable part of race relations research. The effect of such 
studies will be to see the changing picture of race relations on the broad scale 
necessary for realistic understanding [as initial attempts see 97, 199]. 

A final notion that will enter into a new theoretical perspective in the study 
of race relations refers to the efficacy of institutional decree and of organized 
action in bringing about deliberate changes in racial relationships. Until 
recent years the line of thinking that blanketed the racial field, for laymen 
and scholars alike, was that no deliberate changes of significance could be 
made in race relations until individuals changed their racial feelings and 
attitudes and until groups changed their mores. For laymen, this thought 
was largely a rationalization; for scholars, it was an academic illusion. Occur- 
rences in recent years on the political scene, together with the findings of 
several research studies have led increasingly to a challenge of this thought. 
Today, there is a realization that massive changes may be made deliberately 
in racial relations without a prior effort to change individual feelings ot 
group mores. For example, legal prescription when backed by the power of 
an enforcing agency may make significant alterations [19]. An important 
problem which now confronts scholars interested in these matters is that 0! 
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utact. discovering the conditions under which such deliberate effort is successful, 
Criss: — and, at the same time, the conditions which limit its success. Such study 
id in | should lead to something of much greater importance, namely, a better 

analytical picture of the structure of indirect association between races. 

ea of It should be clear that the new theoretical framework which is hinted at 
arch. § in these remarks is one which is conceived particularly in terms of race rela- 
study F tions in a modern mass society. In such a society, the broad, complex, and 
» toa § changing character of race relations must be given full recognition. They 
rk by cannot be studied or understood in terms of the conventional and parochial 
— ideas that have dominated racial research during the past decade. 
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I. GURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE TERM ‘STRUCTURE’ 


Paris, 10 to 12 January 1958 


In connexion with the preparation of the Dictionary of Social Sciences, a sympo- 
sium on the term ‘Structure’ was organized in Paris, on 10, 11 and 12 January 
1958. Taking part were the French group (Mr. Bastide), the Belgian group 
(Mr. Moulin), and the Swiss group (Mr. Girod); Mr. Szczerba, of Unesco, 
attended. 

The purpose of the symposium, in which a number of social scientists 
participated, was to compare the signification, usage and development of the 
term in the various disciplines. A certain amount of contradiction and ambi- 
guity in terminology is in fact observable both at the interdisciplinary level 
and within the several branches of science; certain concepts which bulk large 
in scientific thought form part of the vocabulary of a number of different 
sciences in which their usage and development may sometimes proceed along 
individual lines. 

At first sight it might appear somewhat paradoxical that the symposium 
should be opened by a mathematician; but two main trends were in opposi- 
tion. On the one hand, some hold that structuralism derives from Spencer’s 
organicism and always retains a biological element stemming from that source; 
others, on the contrary, regard structuralism as introducing the mathematical 
spirit, as with the concept of ‘patterns’, into the social sciences. As in Mr. Bas- 
tide’s view the first speakers wishing to take part represented the former trend, 
he invited Mr. Guilbaud (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section VI) to 
open the discussion. It has taken more than a century for the term and the 
concept of ‘structure’ to establish a place in mathematical thought, and 
Mr. Guilbaud traced that development from Riemann’s Inaugural Discourse in 
1847 to Bourbaki’s Elements of Mathematics, which defines the various types of 
structures. 

In the opinion of Mr. Benveniste (Collége de France), the concept ‘structure’ 
has two senses in linguistics, being used either in the normal, non-specialized 
sense to refer to the arrangement of parts within a whole (this representing a 
concrete approach), or to stress the constant and distinctive elements of a 
language (the usage in that case approximating closely to the algebraic one). 
The two usages were respectively characteristic of linguistic structure and 
structural linguistics. Mr. Benveniste laid special stress on the differences 
between structuralism in Europe and in the United States of America, the 
respective leaders being De Saussure and Bloomfield. 

Mr. Claude Lévi-Strauss (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section V) 
described the position as it concerned ethnology. He began by suggesting that 
there was no ethnological object to which the term ‘structure’ could be 
applied ; nevertheless it was employed (in different senses, by different authors), 
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but related to an attitude or method rather than to a pre-existing reality, 
Strange to say, while the term was used by Spencer as far back as 1875, it is 
only the word, and not the thing, that is found in his writings; on the other 
hand, Lewis Morgan, who used the term ‘system’, not ‘structure’, has the thing 
although not the word. There is no direct line of development from Spencer 
and Morgan to modern ethnology; and it was only after 1930 or thereabouts 
that the concept of ‘structure’ began to find ever-growing favour. In the 
English-speaking countries, the term has a ‘programmatic’ rather than an 
operational sense; but Mr. Lévi-Strauss himself would use it chiefly in the 
latter sense: structures, far from being part of the reality studied—of the object, 
as in Radcliffe-Brown’s works—were in the nature of a ‘power’ of the object, 
with the function of making intelligible the welter of observed facts and of 
permitting forecasts in accordance with variations in one or more of the 
elements of the structure. 

Dr. D. Lagache (Sorbonne) considered the place occupied by the concept in 
psychology, psycho-pathology and psycho-analysis. Up to the twentieth 
century, the term had been little used. Later, with the advent of ‘structural- 
ism’, psychology began to study the various constituent elements of mental 
processes, but it was with the ‘Gestalt’ theory that structuralism assumed it 
modern form, which Dr. Lagache made a point of defining in clear terms. 
In psycho-pathology, structuralism was a reaction against atomic psychology 
and an attempt to discover, behind the morbid symptoms, the ‘constituent 
formula’ and the degree of organization of the disturbance. The speaker 
showed the close resemblance between that concept and the concept of 
‘mentality’, as advanced by such thinkers as Lévi-Bruhl and Piaget. In psycho- 
analysis, finally, where latent structures are investigated, the term is more 
particularly applied to the apparatus of the psyche, or to the personality, to 
designate its division into ‘substructures’ linked by reciprocal relations of 
autonomy or heteronomy (for example, the id, the ego and the super-ego). 

Following Dr. Lagache’s statement, Mr. Pagés (Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique) added several points concerning the use of the term 
in social psychology, demonstrating the multiplicity of its uses and the final 
broadening out of the concept. 

In the absence of Mr. F. Perroux (Collége de France), who was unable to 
attend but later sent in a written report, Messrs. André Marchal (Faculty of 
Law) and Malinvaud (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section VI) explain- 
ed the point of view of the economists. 

Mr. Marchal drew a distinction between static and dynamic structures, and 
between economic structures proper and ‘background’ structures (demogra- 
phic, political and social phenomena representing the background to economic 
facts and capable of acting upon them), and then proceeded to place the 
concept in its proper context within a group of concepts, namely, those of 
economic situation, economic organization and economic system. Mr. Malin- 
vaud considered that a description of the structure of an economy might 
mean enumerating its features or defining a particular mechanism, but it 
was also possible to assess a structure by use of a ‘model’—a point on which 
he laid particular stress in his statement. 

Mr. G. Gurvitch (Sorbonne), whose task was to describe the use of the 
term in sociology, said that the reason for the success of that much-used term 
was that it enabled sociologists to break free of the so-called sociologies of 
‘order’ and ‘progress’, to break down the false division of sociology into social 
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statics and social dynamics, to move beyond ‘culturalism’, and to find the 
answer to the question of what factors make ‘organization’ possible (while 
remaining distinct therefrom), etc. But despite the useful means which the 
concept placed in the service of sociology, it was still the source of dangerous 
deviations—deviations of such magnitude that its use was resulting in the 
utmost confusion, as witness a host of examples in works in English and French. 
Mr. Gurvitch accordingly concentrated on defining the exact significance to 
be given to the term ‘structure’ in sociology, and recalled his previous definition 
in that connexion.’ It was impossible to speak of a social structure without 
placing it within the context of a total social phenomenon (partial or global) ; 
structure was observable at the macro-sociological level only; structures were 
always multidimensional, involving several levels; far from being stable, they 
were in constant process of disintegration, re-formation and modification. 

Mr. Morazé (Institut d’Etudes Politiques) made several points concerning 
the use of the concept in history. He noted the various senses in which it had 
been, or might be, used, giving as examples of the latter the sense it would 
have if a classification were made into ‘epochs’ (Ancient Times, the Middle 
Ages, etc., could in some respects be regarded as structures), or if it were 
applied to evolution through time, in which case it would be correct to speak 
of an ‘historical structure’. In conclusion, he suggested the following definition 
of ‘structure’: an organization or arrangement of various factors capable of 
providing a clear explanation of a given phenomenon at a particular juncture. 

It was left to a philosopher, Mr. Merleau-Ponty (Collége de France), to 
conclude the series of reports by bringing out some of the general ideas express- 
ed during the discussions. After pointing out that the term was used to 
designate philosophical concepts far ante-dating the use of the word itself, 
he contended that it was used in modern thought to express three different 
conceptions: as a simple substitute for the concept of ‘essence’ (in which case it 
would represent an upward extension of the original concept); as a form 
corresponding to a mere complex of facts or an empirically observable distri- 
bution (representing a downward extension of the concept); thirdly, as a 
conception to be sought midway between the other two. This is to be found, 
for example, in Eddington, in the reform of the ontology of physical existence, 
or, among the mathematicians, in what amounts to the substitution of ‘struc- 
tures’ or various hypotheses of origin for the former mathematical objects. A 
new and fruitful usage was in evidence in humanistic studies, in linguistics 
(with its references to an object signified by a significant term), in psychology 
(where the significance of the thing perceived was latent rather than directly 
revealed), and so on. It followed that the emphasis in scientific work should 
be on giving the concept final validity: the entire current conception of 
ontology needed recasting. 

In addition to the speakers mentioned, contributions to the discussions were 
made by Messrs. Bastide, Francastel, Girod, Lazarsfeld (who had just arrived 
from the United States and presented a paper at the concluding meeting on 
structural variables and propositions), H. Lefebvre, Dr. Roumeguére and 
Messrs. Moulin, Vexliard and Weiller (who made a number of points concern- 
ing national preferences with regard to structures). 

Two questions were the subject of particularly close discussion. The first was 
the relationship between structure and time (to economists, historians, etc., 
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the time relation—which seems to be left out of account by the logicians, 
who recognize the existence of a structure when thought is considered apart 
from time—is central; Marxism places the utmost emphasis on the dynamism 
of the concept of structure, as being open, flexible and dialectic). The second 
was the switch from the concept of ‘object’ to that of ‘structure’. Mr. Merleau- 
Ponty had rightly referred to the need ‘to free ourselves from our old attach- 
ment to the object’; but while his conceptual analysis had, as Mr. Lévi- 
Strauss pointed out, been made at the highest level, it appeared that the various 
sciences were in fact giving evidence of the need to abandon at least an element 
of realism, if not the object itself. It was that attitude, Mr. Gilbaud commented, 
which was at the root of the emergence at various times, and in harmony with 
the trend of scientific thought, of the ‘intellectual tools’ which the use of 
structures really represented. A truly ‘structuralist’ approach to the scientific 
object was thus taking shape (as seen, for example, in the case of the linguists 
and ethnologists). 

It is impossible to summarize the many discussions which took place—all 
of them enthralling, such as that between Messrs. Gurvitch and Lévi-Strauss, 
or between the former and Mr. Lazarsfeld. It should be stated, however, that 
they were conducted throughout in a constructive and not merely critical 
spirit, and revealed certain constant features in the use of the term itself and 
in the extremely important ‘intermediary’ function of the concept of structure, 

The discussion also demonstrated the widely felt need to bring order into 
the various meanings and usages of the term. Several speakers proposed that 
an historical survey be made of it, with reference to its original, classic sense 
as used in architecture. In the present state of scientific thought, it was con- 
sidered idle and fruitless to try to give a single definition of the word but a 
certain reconciliation of definitions was possible, and efforts should accordingly 
be made along inter-disciplinary lines. It was therefore decided, at the end of 
the concluding meeting, to organize a round table for the purpose of drafting 
the article on ‘structure’ for the Dictionary of Social Sciences. This meeting was 
held on 2 February, and brought together the various rapporteurs of the 
symposium, plus Mr. Francastel (to deal with the use of the term in aesthetics), 
Mr. Lacan (who had been unable to attend the symposium) and Mr. Weiller. 
A, list of the uses of the term in the various disciplines was compiled at this 
final meeting and it was decided to publish a booklet summarizing the papers 
submitted or discussed at the symposium. 


L’INSTITUT D’ETUDES 
DU DEVELOPPEMENT ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIAL 


University of Paris 


Paris 


The Institute for the Study of Economic and Social Development (Institut d’études 
du développement économique et social), attached to the University of Paris, was 
set up under a decree dated 16 September 1957. As specified therein, the purpose of 
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the Institute, which is required to work closely with the Faculties of Law, Medicine, 
Science, Arts and Pharmacy, is to promote studies and research of all kinds on the 
economic, social, financial, legal, administrative or other problems arising as a result 
of current conditions in countries in process of development, to organize whatever 
courses of instruction may be deemed useful and, if appropriate, to issue certificates 
attesting the successful completion of such courses on conditions to be laid down by 
order of the Ministry of Education. 

Although the institute’s activities, as defined above, are mainly concerned with 
countries in process of development, the problem of relations between countries which 
have reached different levels of economic and social development also comes within 
the orbit of its studies, research work and educational activities. 

The institute is directed by an administrative board which, with the ‘Recteur de 
Académie de Paris’ as chairman, consists of the deans of the five Paris faculties or their 
deputies; the directors of a number of large university or non-university establishments 
whose work has features in common with that of the institute; representatives of the 
ministries and main government departments concerned with the problem of economic 
and social development; and eight persons selected by the Minister of Education for 
their qualifications in this field. 

Persons—whether French or foreign nationals—in a position to make a useful 
contribution to the institute’s efforts through their suggestions and activities will 
also be welcomed as members of development and sponsorship committees. 

The institute has been assigned three fields of operation: teaching, research and 
information. 


TEACHING 


The institute plans, as part of a course of study whose duration (one or two years) 
will be fixed by the board and which may possibly lead to the award of a diploma, to 
direct its students to certain courses of instruction given in other university and non- 
university institutions; to organize, on its own, a few formal lectures on entirely new 
problems and a larger number of three months’ or six months’ courses of lectures 
on practical, more narrowly limited, subjects; and finally to institute seminars designed 
to supplement the formal instruction by practical work and to introduce students to 
research methods in the subjects coming within the institute’s purview. 

In an endeavour to avoid overlapping with existing courses of instruction and 
to make good obvious omissions, the institute will combine teaching and research, 
selecting subjects which involve more than one branch of study and which (wherever 
possible) are of sufficient practical interest to meet the specific needs of rapidly deve- 
loping countries. 

The institute’s teaching staff will include members of the French teaching profession 
qualified in all the special branches concerned and eminent figures from various 
spheres of public life—civil servants, technicians or business men—personally familiar 
with development problems from experience acquired in the field. Finally, the institute 
is anxious to induce foreign experts of international standing to take the fullest possible 
part in its educational work. 

The students, the research workers and those simply following the lectures, will be 
drawn from a variety of sources: some of them will be pursuing regular studies at the 
University of Paris, some will be on special leave from government departments or 
private undertakings for the purpose of taking the courses, while still others will come 
from French overseas territories, or—in large numbers, it is hoped—from any countries 
undergoing intensive development (students, officials, administrative staff, technicians 
and managerial staff of all kinds). 
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RESEARCH 


Research work will be focused as far as possible on topics of practical usefulness which 
can be studied in the field. It will be conducted in close consultation with the public 
or private departments having an interest in the results obtained and with the competent 
authorities of the countries concerned. The institute proposes, as far as its resources 
permit, to secure the services of a certain number of permanent research workers, 
some of whom will be on a full-time and some on a part-time basis. It will also join 
with other bodies in concerted research on themes of common interest. 


INFORMATION 


The institute’s aim is to serve as an information centre for all institutions which are 
mainly or incidentally concerned with investigating and studying the problems affecting 
economic or social evolution in development areas, by keeping them abreast of the 
documentation or works published in that field and supplying them where necessary 
with abstracts, references or actual texts. It will also act as a clearing house for requests 
for documentation or advice, directing the applicants to the bodies best fitted to meet 
their requirements. 

At the same time, the institute proposes in the near future to provide practical and 
effective help to the population of countries in process of development. It has therefore 
decided, in addition to circulating the results of its own research and teaching work, 
to organize short (at most a few weeks), intensive study courses on limited topics 
related to definite practical needs. These courses would be primarily designed for 
political, administrative and technical leaders in the countries concerned, with respon- 
sibilities of some kind for the economic or social development of their countrymen. 

Finally, the institute plans to organize international symposia on topical problems as 
often as circumstances and the resources available to it permit. 


CENTRO DE ESTUDOS POLITICOS E SOCIAIS 


20 Praga do Principe Real, Lisbon 


The Junta das Missdes Geograficas e de Investigagées Cientificas do Ultramar (The 
Council of Overseas Geographical and Scientific Research Missions) is a scientific 
body designed to promote, encourage, direct and co-ordinate scientific research in 
Portuguese overseas territories. Since, however, it has always dealt exclusively with 
the natural sciences there was no body performing similar functions for the social 
sciences; it was therefore decided that such a body should be formed and should rank 
initially as a department of the Junta so as to benefit from the help which the latter, 
with its excellent organization, could be expected to give. The text of the charter 
establishing the centre reads as follows: 

‘The political and social phenomena occurring in, or of concern to, overseas terri- 
tories today exhibit features of so specialized a nature and of such significance that it 
has become necessary to centralize their study and assessment in a special body of a 
scientific character. 

‘It is important, in particular, to gain an insight into the motivation and methods 
of Portuguese action in the overseas territories and of the results achieved by it, so that 
any comparison with foreign counterparts will rest on more than a purely empirical 
basis. 
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‘Believing that these aims fall within the scope of the research which the Ministry 
of Overseas Territories is expected to conduct through the agency of the Junta das 
Missées Geograficas e de Investigacdes Cientificas do Ultramar, the Government of 
the Portuguese Republic, through the Ministry of Overseas Territories, has decided as 


follows: 


‘Article I. A Centre of Political and Social Studies is hereby established within the 
Junta das Missdes Geograficas e de Investigagdes Cientificas do Ultramar to co-ordinate, 
promote and encourage the study of political and social phenomena noted in, or of 
relevance to, communities existing in overseas territories, and in particular to observe 
and record the motivations, characteristics and results of Portuguese action overseas. 

‘The functions referred to in this paragraph shall include, specifically: (a) study of 
the demography of the Portuguese overseas territories; (b) study of foreign or inter- 
national doctrines or attitudes directly relating to overseas territories or having possible 
implications for them; (c) such studies in cultural anthropology as have not been 
allocated to any other body. 


‘Article II, For the attainment of the objectives set out in the preceding paragraph, 
the centre is empowered, in particular: (a) to draft and execute research projects, or 
adopt and promote projects in course of execution, which are deemed of special impor- 
tance; (b) to study and discuss papers submitted to it by members or other specialists; 
(c) to send people abroad for study and further specialization; (d) to establish and 
maintain relations with similar institutions, Portuguese or foreign; (e) to co-operate 
with the Instituto Superior de Estudos Ultramarinos and other bodies pursuing objec- 
tives akin to its own; (f) to collect, bring up to date and maintain documentation 
likely to be of use in promoting and developing the research work in question; (g) to 
conduct investigations of national or international scope; (h) to subsidize research 
and award study grants; (i) to promote the publication of research results, papers by 
members or other works considered by it to come within the terms of its objectives. 

‘Grants made to research workers shall not be on a permanent basis. 

‘The publishing activities mentioned in sub-paragraph (i) of this article may be 
effected jointly with the Agencia-Geral do Ultramar on terms to be laid down by the 
Minister for Overseas ‘Territories. 


‘Article III. The persons comprising the centre shall consist of regular members, research 
workers, attached students, trainees and technical and auxiliary staff. 

‘Appointments to the centre shall be made by ministerial decision on the considered 
recommendation of the Executive Committee of the Junta. 


‘Article IV. The members of the centre shall be Portuguese or foreign nationals distin- 
guished for their practical work or studies in the fields within the centre’s purview 
and appointed by the Minister for Overseas Territories on the recommendation of the 
Junta. 

‘The number of members of the centre shali not exceed 50. 

‘The members shall receive no payment for their services. 


‘Article V. The director of the centre shall be appointed by the Minister for Overseas 
Territories, on the recommendation of the Junta from among members of Portuguese 
nationality who are engaged in teaching subjects related to the centre’s objectives in 
institutions of higher education. 

‘The director of the centre shall receive an honorarium, fixed by the Minister 
for Overseas Territories on the recommendation of the Junta. 


‘Article VI. The centre shall have a planning council, consisting of seven members 
appointed by the Junta, with powers to take decisions on work plans and on the award 
of subventions and study grants.’ 
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Although the centre was set up as recently as 18 February 1956, certain research 
projects have already been designated and their immediate execution ordered—group 
movements among natives; behaviour of Negro troops stationed away from home; the 
spread of Catholicism in Africa; the progress of Islam; Chinese and Indian minority 
groups; acculturation phenomena among white settlers, etc. 

The headquarters of the centre are at Praga do Principe Real No. 20, Lisbon, 
and its director is Dr. Adriano Moreira, Professor at the Instituto Superior de Estudos 
Ultramarinos. 


THE SWISS INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Florhofgasse 11, Zurich 1 


The aims of the Swiss Institute of International Studies were formulated to meet 
a particular historical situation. When, during the second world war, Switzerland 
found itself more and more isolated, a number of academic personalities of political 
and cultural perspicacity decided to found the institute as a means of renewing contact 
with the free world as soon as this could possibly be done. Their aim has now been 
achieved. 

Zurich is the most important centre of Swiss finance, commerce, industry and 
science. The great majority of the big Swiss banks, including the Swiss National Bank, 
have their head offices in Zurich. Zurich, with its population of over 400,000, is sur- 
rounded by extensive manufacturing suburbs which extend its influence to an area 
in which over a million people live. With regard to its scientific and cultural impor- 
tance, mention may be made of the city’s two higher educational institutions, one of 
which, the Federal Polytechnical School, celebrated its centenary last year, while the 
other, the University, can look back on an existence of 120 years. The institute is 
independent of these establishments but maintains close contact with their intellectual 
and cultural activities. The deans of both the Polytechnical School and the University 
are members of the board of directors of the institute which is presided by Professor 
Arnold Steiger. 

The institute’s cultural section is devoted to: (a) studies in the field of history, in the 
broadest sense; (b) studies in the auxiliary sciences (scientific history, theology, philo- 
sophy and psychology, pedagogy and sociology, philology, comparative literature, 
geography and ethnology) ; (c) preparation and further education of Swiss and foreign 
students in foreign research; (d) organization of educational trips abroad; (e) infor- 
mation services; (f) publications relating to foreign research; (g) contacts and exchanges 
with corresponding institutes. 

The economic section of the institute is mainly devoted to: (a) promoting economic 
studies in Zurich and supplementary education in the sense of ‘post graduate studies’; 
(b) keeping up contacts with industry and commerce and giving information on 
current problems; (c) promoting the education of Swiss academic youth in the field 
of political economy; (d) facilitating the study of political economy for foreign students; 
(e) making study arrangements for Swiss students at foreign universities. 

During the past sessions, a series of prominent guest lecturers addressed the institute 
on various international economic problems. The cultural section, besides the usual 
guest lectures given by such personalities as Arnold Toynbee, de Beer, Salvador de 
Madariaga, André Siegfried, Louis Massignon, Pierre Renouvin, José Ortega y Gasset 
and others, organizes regular cycles of conferences at the University of Zurich, covering 
topics such as: ‘The Linguistic Minorities and their Struggle for Existence’, ‘Metro 
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polises in the Great Periods of History’, ‘Minor States in the Past and the Present’, 
‘The Celtic Problem’, ‘Personalities and Trends in the Near East’, ‘The Mentality 
of the Romanic Peoples’, ‘Problems of the Far East’, ‘International Collections in 
Switzerland’, ‘Ancient Metropolises that have disappeared’, ‘The Free World and 
Totalitarianism’, ‘The Way of Life of the English-speaking Nations’, ‘World Concep- 
tions over the Centuries’. 

There are also permanent study groups which endeavour to facilitate the study of 
international relations. Their investigations deal mainly with the basic historical and 
cultural facts concerning certain groups of countries. Such research work is a prepar- 
ation for mutual understanding as well as for intellectual and economic relations, It 
is planned to make the results of these studies available in special publications. 

In the review of the cultural section, Hesperia, which first appeared in 1948 and of 
which 10 issues have now been published, the texts of important conferences and 
lectures have been reproduced. 

Both the cultural and the economic sections have their own secretariates. While 
there are special funds at the disposal of the economic section, the cultural section, 
with a membership drawn largely from academic and professional circles, is constantly 
in financial difficulties. 

All the activities of the institute tend towards the ideal of mutual understanding 
and unity in the free world. 


THE LABORATORY FOR RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


The Laboratory for Research in Social Relations of the University of Minnesota was 
organized as a department of the College of Science, Literature and the Arts in 1948, 
primarily to foster interdisciplinary research on group phenomena. 

The senior staff of the laboratory is composed of University faculty members who 
hold appointments in the departments of psychology, sociology, education, political 
science, economics and philosophy and whose time has been partially freed for research 
work, An executive secretary, one of the senior research staff members, assumes the 
major administrative duties on behalf of the dean of the Arts College. The current staff 
includes: May Brodbeck, Associate Professor of Philosophy; John G. Darley, Associate 
Dean, the Graduate School, and Executive Secretary; Ned A. Flanders, Associate 
Professor of Education (on leave 1957-58) ; Harold H. Kelley, Professor of Psychology ; 
Herbert McClosky, Professor of Political Science; Henry Riecken, Professor of Socio- 
logy; Stanley Schachter, Associate Professor of Psychology (on leave 1957-58). 

In addition, the laboratory employs a number of graduate students in the social 
sciences as part-time research assistants, and has one full-time and one half-time 
secretary. The offices and specially equipped experimental rooms are housed in the 
University’s social science building. 

Work in the laboratory has been concentrated mainly on a programme of basic 
research on the reciprocal relations between individual and group behaviours. Survey 
and experimental research is conducted on the behaviour of individuals in social, 
political, classroom and experimental groups; in social isolation; in group problem- 
solving situations, and other contexts. 

The following list of publications dealing with the work of the Laboratory since its 
inception will serve to illustrate the specific projects undertaken. 
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Goucu, Harrison G.; Harris, Dale B.; Martin, William E.; Epwarps, Marcia, 
‘Children’s ethnic attitudes: I. Relationship to certain personality factors’, Child 
Development, vol. 21, no. 2, June 1950. 

Harris, Dale B.; Goucn, Harrison G.; Martin, William E. ‘Children’s ethnic atti. 
tudes: II. Relationship to parental beliefs concerning child training’, Child Develop. 
ment, vol. 21, no. 3, September 1950. 

Papanbreou, A. G. ‘Economics and the social sciences’, The Economic Journal, vol. LX, 
no. 240, December 1950. 

Goucn, Harrison G.; McCrosxy, Herbert; Mrrut, Paul. ‘A personality scale for 
dominance’, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 46, no. 3, July 1951. 
Dar.ey, John G.; Gross, Neal; Martin, William E. ‘Studies of group behavior: 
stability, change, and interrelations of psychometric and sociometric variables’, 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 46, no. 4, October 1951. 
ScHACHTER, Stanley; ELLERTsoNn, Norris; McBrive, Dorothy; Grecory, Doris. ‘An 


experimental study of cohesiveness and productivity’, Human Relations, vol. IV, no. 3, . 


1951. 

Goucu, Harrison G.; McCtosxy, Herbert; MEEHL, Paul E. ‘A personality scale for 
social responsibility’, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 47, no. 1, January 
1952. 

Gross, Neal; Martin, William E. ‘On group cohesiveness: Schachter, Stanley (com- 
ment); and Gross, Neal and Martin, William E. (rejoinder)’, American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. LVII, no. 6, May 1952. 

Brrp, Charles; Monacuest, Elio D.; Burpicx, Harvey. ‘Infiltration and the attitudes 
of white and Negro parents and children’, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
vol. 47, no. 3, July 1952. 

Martin, William E.; Gross, Neal; Dartey, John G. ‘Studies of group behavior: 
leaders, followers, and isolates in small organized groups’, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, vol. 47, no. 4, October 1952. 

Martin, William E.; DARLEY, John G.; Gross, Neal. ‘Studies of group behavior: 
II. Methodological problems in the study of interrelationships of group members’, 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, vol. 12, no. 4, Winter 1952. 

Dartey, John G.; Gross, Neal; Martin, William E. ‘Studies of group behavior: 
Factors associated with the productivity of groups’, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
vol. 36, no. 6, December 1952. 

FEsTINGER, Leon; GERARD, Harold B.; Hymovircn, Bernard; Ke.iey, Harold H.; 
Raven, Bert. ‘The influence process in the presence of extreme deviates’, Human 
Relations, vol. V, no. 4, 1952. 

ScHACHTER, Stanley; Hatt, Robert. ‘Briefer studies and annotations: group-derived 
restraints and audience persuasion’, Human Relations, vol. V, no. 4, 1952. 

Brrp, Charles; Monacuest, Elio D.; Burpicx, Harvey. ‘Studies of group tensions: 
III. The effect of parental discouragement of play activities upon the attitudes of 
white children toward Negroes’, Child Development, vol. 23, no. 4, December 
1952. 

Birp, Charles; Monacuest, Elio D.; Burpicx, Harvey. ‘Studies of group tensions: 
II. Methods for validating a questionnaire concerning white-Negro relationships by 
means of voluntary statements’, Human Relations, vol. V1, no. 2, 1953. 

Rosz, Arnold M. ‘Generalizations in the social sciences’, American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. LIX, no. 1, July 1953. 

Gross, Neal; Martin, William E.; Dartey, John G. ‘Studies of group behavior: 
Leadership structures in small organized groups’, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, vol. 48, no. 3, July 1953. 

Mirron, Betty L.; Harris, Dale B. ‘The development of responsibility in children’, 
Elementary School Journal, vol. LIV, no. 5, January 1954. 

Birp, Charles; Monacuest, Elio D. ‘Prejudice and discontent’, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, vol. 49, no. 1, January 1954. 

BropBECK, May. ‘On the philosophy of the social sciences’, Philosophy of Science, vol. 21, 
no. 2, April 1954. 
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FestINGER, Leon. ‘A theory of social comparison processes’, Human Relations, vol. VII, 
no. 2, May 1954. 

HorrMAN, Paul J.; Festincer, Leon; Lawrence, Douglas H. ‘Tendencies toward 
: att. | group comparability in competitive bargaining’, Human Relations, vol. VII, no. 2, 
velop May 1954. 

FesTINGER, Leon; Torrey, Jane; WILLERMAN, Ben. ‘Self-evaluation as a function of 
. LX attraction to the group’, Human Relations, vol. VII, no. 2, May 1954. 
’ Bprrver, Albert S. ‘Aspiration behavior as influenced by expectation and group com- 
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. An measurement of responsibility in children’, Child Development, vol. 25, no. 1, March 
1954- 

ai Ayal Leon; Hutre, Herman A. ‘An experimental investigation of the effect of 
le for unstable interpersonal relations in a group’, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
vuary § Vol. 49, no. 4, October 1954. 

SCHACHTER, Stanley. ‘Interpretative and methodological problems of replicated 
‘com. research’, Journal of Social Issues, vol. X, no. 4, 1954. 
ail of @HocuBaum, Godfrey M. ‘The relation between group members’ self-confidence and 

| their reactions to group pressures to uniformity’, American Sociological Review, vol. 19, 
tudes 10. 6, December 1954. 
ology, § EMERSON, Richard M. ‘Deviation and rejection: an experimental replication’, American 

Sociological Review, vol. 19, no. 6, December 1954. 

.vior: BALES, Robert F.; FLanpers, Ned A. ‘Planning an observation room and group 
il and laboratory’, American Sociological Review, vol. 19, no. 6, December 1954. 
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vior: § economic variables in a large city’, American Journal of Sociology, vol. LXI, no. 1, 
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ScHACHTER, Stanley; Burpick, Harvey. ‘A field experiment on rumor transmission and 
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Iuman @BRODBECK, May. ‘The role of small groups in mediating the effects of propaganda’, 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


WORK, OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Annual Report of she Secretary-General on the work of the Organization. 16 Fune 1956-15 Fun 
1957. General Assembly, official records; twelfth session, supplement No. I. New 
York, July 1957, ix + 139 pp., printed, $1.50. A/3594. 

[Ej. Org.]? Account of the work done by the United Nations during the period under 

consideration, in the political sphere (disarmament, atomic energy, Middle East, 

Hungary, Algeria, Cyprus, South Africa, India and Pakistan, Korea, etc.) and in 

the economic and social sphere. Special chapter on the improvement in the under. 

standing shown by the public towards the United Nations. 


REFUGEES 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, followed by an Addendum on the 
survey of the non-settled refugee population in various countries. 1957, iv + 66, and 1 pp. 
printed, $0.60. A/3585/Rev.1; A/3585/Rev.1/Add.1. 

[Dr. Org. Ej. St.] Problem of the Hungarian refugees; international protection of 

refugees regarded as a whole. Programme of the United Nations Refugee Fund. The 

addendum gives the results of a statistical survey. 


Executive Committee of the United Nations Refugee Fund. Revised plan of operations 1956, 
Parts II and III. November 1957, 78 pp. A/AC/79/91. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Description of projects to be undertaken in 1958; closing of camps, 

construction of living quarters, re-adaptation, integration. An addendum deals with 

special operations in the Far East. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING AND TRUST TERRITORIES 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. New York, 1957, printed. 
[Ej. Dp. St.] The Secretary-General submitted to the General Assembly, at its twelfth 
session, the information provided in accordance with Article 73 of the Charter. 

This is given for each Territory in the same form: area of the Territory, population, 
economic conditions, agriculture and stock-breeding, forestry, fisheries, industries, 


. Asarule no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically—regulat 
administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of some publica 
tions and documents which we were unable to obtain in English in time. 

2. For explanation of abbreviations, see page 478. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


cS ‘transport and communications, public finance, trade, social conditions, public health, 
education. 
The information consists chiefly of statistics. It is presented in the following docu- 
ments: 
1. Central African Territories: French Equatorial Africa, Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia. 
September 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/1. 
tS} 2, East African Territories: French Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda, British Somaliland, Zanzibar. 
July 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/2. l 
3. Southern African Territories: Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland. November 1956, 1 p. 
ST/TRI/B 1956/3. 

4. Central African Territories: Belgian Congo. November 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/1 
Add. 1. 

. Indian Ocean Territories: Comoro Archipelago, Madagascar, Mauritius, Seychelle Islands. 
October 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/4. 

. West African Territories: French West Africa, Gold Coast, Gambia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone. 
October 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/5. 

. Caribbean and Western Atlantic Territories: Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, American Virgin Islands, Windward 
Islands. July 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/6. 

8, Asian Territories: North Borneo, Brunei, Federation of Malaya, Hong Kong, Sarawak, 
Singapore. January 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/7. 
15 Fun 9 Pacific Territories: Alaska, American Samoa, Cook, Fiji, Hawaii, Dutch New Guinea. 
I. New ™ July 1957, 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/8 
10, Other Territories: Aden, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, Gibraltar, St. Helena. January 1957, 

| under 1 p. ST/TRI/B 1956/9. 

e East, 

and in & Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Offers of study and training facilities for 

under. students from Non-Self-Governing Territories under resolution 845 of 22 November 1954. 
11 pp., including annexes. A/3618. 

(Pr. Org.] Procedure involved in the allocation of scholarships and fellowships, lists of 

those granted and available. 





ao wow 


~~ 


non the & Report of the Trusteeship Council, covering the period from 15 August 1956 to 12 July 1957. 
1 1 pp. General Assembly, official records: twelfth session, supplement No. 4. New York, 
October 1957, 221 pp., printed, $2. A/3595. 

tion of § (Ei. Org.] Annual reports and petitions. Situation in the Trust Territories; advance of 
d. The @ these Territories towards self-government or independence. Maps. 


Report of the Committee on South West Africa. New York, 43 pp., printed, $0.40. A/3626. 
1958, § (Ej. Pr. Org.] This report is based on official information, on particulars assembled by 
the Secretariat, and on other pertinent data, including communications received from 
camps, @ inhabitants of the Territory and articles published in the local press. It gives a detailed 
Is with @ description of local government administration. An annex contains various communica- 
tions and petitions. 
This document is accompanied by a supplement (A/3625), setting forth the obliga- 
tions assumed by the Union of South Africa under the Mandate. 











The Future of Togoland under French administration. Note by the Secretary-General. September 
1957, 290 pp., including annexes. A/3677. 
{Ej. Org.] This memorandum describes the work of the Commission on Togoland under 
French administration. It then gives an account of the United Nations missions and 
resolutions, an outline of the manner in which the Togoland Statute has been inter- 
preted by the French and local authorities, and a description of the situation resulting 
fom the practical application of the Statute and its political provisions. The annexes 
contain brief reports of interviews with the local authorities. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND DISCRIMINATION 


Report of the thirteenth session of the Commission on Human Rights to the Economic and Social 
Council. April 1957, 97 pp., including annexes. E/2970 E/CN 4/753. 

[Ej. Org.] Celebration of the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Declaration of 

Human Rights, draft Declaration on the Rights of the Child and projects concerning 





the right of protection from arbitrary arrest, detention or exile, discrimination jn 
political rights and in the sphere of education and freedom of information. 


Study of discrimination in education, by Ch. D. Ammound. New York, 1957, 182 pp, 
printed, $1.25. E/CN 4/Sub 2/181/Rev. 1. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Presentation of information assembled during an investigation of al] 

types of discrimination, whether based on race, sex, religion, class, politics, etc. Des. 

cription of action to be taken to prevent discrimination. 


Study of discrimination in the matter of religious rights and practices. November 1957, 85 pp., 





including appendix. E/CN 4/Sub 2/L 123. 
[Ej. Pr.] The first part of this study gives a general description of the problem under 
consideration, as it at present exists throughout the world; relations between the 
State and religion and between the various religions; the interpretation to be given 
to freedom of conscience, of opinion and of religion. 

The second part gives information regarding proposed or accepted solutions for 
the problems arising in this sphere. 

An annex describes measures adopted in this connexion by bodies other than the 
Commission on Human Rights. 


Study of discrimination in the matter of political rights. December 1957, 25 pp., including 
annexes. E/CN 4/Sub 2/L 124. 

[Ej. Pr.] Interim report by the special Rapporteur. Begins with an explanation of the 

manner in which the information was assembled, then discusses the meaning of the 

term ‘political rights’; considers the exercise of political rights in Non-self-governing 

Territories, and concludes with information on the separate representation of minority 


groups. 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Social Commission: Report to the Economic and Social Council on the work of the eleventh session 
of the Social Commission, held at New York from 6 to 24 May 1957. May 1957, 76 pp. 
including annexes. E/300-E/CN 5/328. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This document deals with the present position in regard to the following 

questions: maintenance of the level of family life, housing, finance, social situation 

throughout the world, community development, and progress achieved by the United 

Nations in the social sphere. An annex gives the work programme of the Commission for 

1957-59, the resolutions it has adopted, and the list of documents submitted to its 

eleventh session. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 


World economic survey, 1956. 1957, 504 pp., printed, $2. E/2982 ST/ECA/44. 

[Ej. St. Pr.] This study is the ninth in a series of annual analyses of the world economic 
situation. The first part deals with problems of the balance of payments since the end 
of the war. The second part considers trends in the planned economic systems and in 
other economic systems, whether advanced or backward. 
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DOCUMENTS 





AND PUBLICATIONS 


COMMODITIES 


Commission on International Commodity Trade. Report on its fourth and fifth sessions, 28 No- 
vember to 7 December 1956 and 6 to 17 May 1957. May 1957, 12 pp., printed, $0.15. 
E/3003 E/CN 13/26. 

{Ej. Pr. Org.] During these sessions the Commission considered the international 

situation with regard to commodities (fluctuations in prices and in the volume of trade, 

principal systems for regulating international trade in commodities, establishment of a 

world reserve of food stocks). The report presents the conclusions of this study and sets 

forth the Commission’s plan of work for the near future. 


United Nations Sugar Conference, 1956. Summary proceedings. New York, September 1957, 
v + 74 pp., printed, $0.80. E.CONF. 22/7. 

(Ej. Pr.] A summary of the proceedings of the United Nations Sugar Conference held 

in 1956, with a summary report of the plenary meetings and the text of the international 

agreement on sugar open for signature in London on 1 October 1953. Operation of 

this agreement during the first two years after its coming into force. 


INTERNATIONAL FLOW OF CAPITAL 


Financing of economic development. The international flow of private capital, 1956. June 1957, 
iii + 72 pp. E/goa1. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Statistical information on the flow of private capital. Characteristics of 

that flow. The role of the State in regard to exports and imports. Brief descriptions, 

country by country. 


STEEL 


The European steel market in 1956. July 1957, vi + 121 pp., $0.80. E/ECE/294; E/ECE/ 
STEEL/114. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Annual study by the Economic Commission for Europe. On this 
occasion, the following questions have received particularly detailed study: the iron 
and steel industry of the Eastern European countries, the two consumer sectors, motor 
vehicles and naval building. In the second part Western Europe is considered by a 
method which accounts for the differences in reserves of scrap iron from one country to 
another. As in previous years, Eastern and Western Europe are considered separately. 


Railways and steel, Geneva, 1957, vii + 63 pp., printed, $0.60. E/ECE/296; E/ECE/ 
STEEL/115. 

{Ej. Pr. St.] Production of equipment and rolling stock. Principal factors affecting the 

demand for steel in this sphere. Particulars of the probable future steel consumption 

by the railways. Prospects regarding the export of railway equipment. 


ELECTRICITY 


Mechanization in the construction of hydro-electric power plants. June 1957, vii + 52 pp., 
$0.40. E/ECE/284; E/ECE/EP/185. 

{Ej. Pr.] Summaries of 43 reports submitted to a meeting of experts on the possibility 

of reducing the cost of the construction of hydro-electric power plants, and the influence 

of mechanization in this sphere. 

The rapporteurs came from 15 different countries. 
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ECONOMIC QUESTIONS CONCERNING LATIN AMERICA 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Annual report, 15 May 1956-29 May 1957. November 1957, 61 pp., printed, $0.60, 
E/CN 12/451. 

[Ej. Org.] The first part of this report summarizes the work of the Economic Comm. 

sion for Latin America in the sphere of economic development; the second part describes 

the Commission’s relations with the Specialized Agencies and with other organizations, 

Proposed future programme. Lisis of the principal studies published by the Commission 

since May 1956. 


Annual Report to the Economic and Social Council, covering the period 15 May 1956-29 May 1957, 
May 1957, 230 pp. E/2998 E/CN 12/451. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Summary of the Commission’s activities, with particular reference to the 

numerous studies carried out in various spheres. List of these studies. Work programme 

and order of priority of the projects. 


Manual on economic development projects. April 1957, xv + 325 pp. E/CN 12/426 TAA 
LAT/12. 

[Ej. Pr.] This handbook, produced by the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
is intended for all who are concerned with development projects—whether from the 
standpoint of investments, or as engineers, economists or administrators—and who 
are responsible for preparing such projects or assessing their usefulness. It presents the 
elements of a project in logical succession: study of the initial data, location and scale 
of the work, finance, organization, execution and appraisal. 


The economic development of Bolivia. Summary and extracts. April 1957, vii + 156 pp. E/CN 


12/448. 
[Ej. Pr.] Preliminary description of the general problems of the Bolivian economy, 
followed by an analysis of the various sectors of that economy, and an outline of the 


related social problems. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Annual report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 15 February 1956-28 
March 1957. May 1957, 203 pp., including annexes. E/2959 E/CN 11/454. 

[Ej. Org.] Work of the Commission and its subsidiary bodies (production, labour, 

housing, trade, transport). Work programme. 


Credit problems of small farmers in Asia and the Far East. July 1957, vi + 33 pp., printed, 
$0.25. E/CN 11/455. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Share-crop farmers and tenant farmers. Relations between agricultural 

credit and the marketing of agricultural products. Results obtained in the past by the 

application of protective measures, and chief characteristics of certain new programmes. 

Joint study by FAO and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 





Regional seminars on trade promotion. November 1957, 6 pp. E/CN 11/TRADE/L.1. 

[Pr. Org.] The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East has requested the 
Japanese Government to arrange a study cycle on its territory in 1959, and the Indian 
Government to organize another in 1960. Subject: the structure of the services respon- 
sible for international expansion, trade and payments, and the financing of exports and 


imports. 

Export promotion techniques and practices. December 1957, 19 pp. E/CN 11/TRADE/L.. 
[Pr. Ej] This booklet, issued by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
gives a list of methods for encouraging exports (investment, bilateral exchanges, State 
trading, credit facilities and insurance). 
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DOCUMENTS 


Current developments in trade and trade policies. December 1957, 22 pp. E/CN 11/TRADE/ 
L.10. 

[Dp. Pr. Ej.] Principal recent occurrences in countries coming within the sphere of the 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. This analysis relates chiefly to the 

year 1956 and the first half of 1957. 


Training of technical personnel for development and operation of electric power systems. October 
1957, 19 pp. E/CN 11 I&NR/Sub 1/L.2. 
[Ej. Pr.] This report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East illustrates 
the growing importance of training qualified technicians in the various branches of 
electricity, and aims at encouraging governments in that continent to take the neces- 
sary steps. An annex describes the staff requirements in the various categories of power 
stations, and the stages in which it is proposed to train technicians. The programme 
of a model in-service training course is given. 


Manual labour and its more effective use in competition with machines for earthwork in the ECAFE 
region. October 1957, 64 pp., including annex. E/CN 11/WRD/Conf. 3/L.1. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Importance of manual labour in earthwork, particularly in Asia and the 

Far East. Conditions of this labour—climate, topography, physical condition of the 

workers, wages, health. Comparison, with mechanized labour. 


HOUSING IN EUROPE 


European housing trends and policies in 1956. June 1957, vii + 52 pp., $0.50. E/ECE/292; 
E/ECE/HOU /69. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] A study divided into three parts. The first of these discusses the trends 

of housing policy in Europe in 1956; the second deals with the preparation of pro- 

grammes for housing construction, and the third with the management of blocks of 

flats. 


Trends in utilization of wood and its products in housing. Geneva, 1957, 49 pp., printed, 
$0.50. 1957/II/E.4. 

{Ej. Pr. St.] This study was undertaken at the request of FAO and the Economic 

Commission for Europe, in the hope that an analysis of this kind would give a clearer 

indication of future trends in the consumption of sawn timber. It confines itself, however, 

to the subject of new housing. Many tables accompany the text. 


BROWN COAL IN EUROPE 


Mining and up-grading of brown coal in Europe. Developments and prospects. October 1957, 
ii + 68 pp., $0.50. E/ECE/297; E/ECE/CGOAL/124. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Outline of production plans in this sphere, study of resources and 

technical progress in mining. Recent trends in the use of lignite. 


MAP-MAKING 


Report of the Working Party of Senior Geologists on the preparation of Regional Geological and 
Mineral Maps for Asia and the Far East. November 1957, 24 pp. E/CN 11/I&NR/4. 
[Sc.] This report summarizes a study made by a group of experts. A brief outline of 
the project. Financing of activities and publications. Co-operation with the Commission 

for the Geological Map of the World. 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 
Draft list of basic statistics for economic and social development. September 1957, 62 pp. 


E/CN 3/L 41. 
[Pr. St.] This document presents a draft list of basic statistical series, together with 
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a study of their possible utilization. Attention has chiefly been paid to showing how 
these series could be applied in the following fields: population, manpower, production, 
industry, trade, transport, education, public health, public authorities, individua| 
incomes and living conditions. 


Proposals for revision of ‘A System of national accounts and supporting tables’ and ‘Concepts ani 
definitions of capital formation’. December 1957, 18 pp. 

[Pr. Sc.] This document contains a number of specific proposals presented to govern. 

ments with a view to the improvement of the reports concerned. Annexed is a draft 

illustrating the application of certain of these proposals. 


A system of price and quantity indexes for national accounts. December 1957, 120 pp., including 
annex. E/CN 3/L 46. 

[Pr. Sc.] This report deals with the theoretical and the methodological aspects of this 

question alike. It describes the formation and the theoretical bases of price and quantity 

indexes.'The methodological study is largely based on methods adopted in the statistical 

services of the different countries. A bibliography is annexed to the document. 


Capital formation statistics: problems and methods, with special reference to underdevelope 
countries. September 1957, 24 pp. E/CN 3/227. 

[Pr. Sc.] The assessment of capital formation in underdeveloped countries is based on 

import statistics. The analysis may be confined to certain products of outstanding 

importance. The method consisting of assessing the building materials produced and 

imported seems particularly suitable for underdeveloped countries. The report als 

describes several methods of making assessments in agriculture. 


A system of price and quantity indexes for national accounts. December 1957, 20 pp. E/CN 
3/231. 
[Pr. Sc.] Critical discussion of the technical report mentioned above (E/CN 3/L 46). 


Report on the development of general principles for a housing census. December 1957, 10 pp. 
including annexes. E/CN 3/240. 

[Pr.] The principles of this type of census are now generally accepted. But various 

possible methods of applying them are still under discussion. Present position of the 

question. 


Report on statistical aspects of the international definition and measurement of levels of living. 
December 1957, 24 pp., including annex. E/CN 3/241. 

[Pr. Sc.] This memorandum, presented by the Secretary-General, was prepared jointly 

with the Specialized Agencies. It contains technical reports on the methods to be 

employed in the statistical study of standards of health, nutrition, education, housing, 

social security, employment, and working conditions. 


International programme of social statistics. January 1957, 36 pp., including annex. E/C\ 


3/239. 
[Pr. Org. Sc.] Progress, nature and future trend of social statistics. Survey of the feature 





which the United Nations, FAO, the International Labour Office, Unesco and WHO 
propose to include in an international programme of social statistics. An annex gives 
the tables on which this study was based. 


The choice of an appropriate statistical unit for economic inquiries. December 1957, 24 PP: 
E/CN 3/244. 

[Pr. Sc.] Value of the various statistical units, in the light of the particulars to be 

assembled and of their utilization, of the structure of the enterprises in the various 

sectors of economy, and of the type of survey to be undertaken. 
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Statistics on education, culture and mass communication. November 1957, 5 pp. E/CN 
3/252. 

[Pr. Sc.] Relates chiefly to the work done by Unesco in 1955-57 for the improvement of 

statistics on education, culture and mass communication. Proposed methods for the 

standardization of educational statistics. 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


Statistics of road traffic accidents in Europe, 1955. Geneva, June 1957, 47 pp., printed, 
$0.30. E/ECE/290; E/ECE/TRANS/498. 

[Dp. Ej. St.] Number of accidents and of persons killed or injured, classified according 

to the nature of the accident, the vehicles, the nature of the locality, category of road, etc. 


UNESCO IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Unesco activities in 1957 and work plans for 1958 of interest to the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. January 1958, 21 pp. E/CN 11/467. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Description of some of Unesco’s chief activities in the region (education, 

natural science, social science, cultural activities, mass communication, and exchange 

of persons). 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Annual Report of the Technical Assistance Board for 1956. New York, 1957, vii + 126 pp., 
printed, $1.25. E/2965 E/TAC/REP/g7. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St.] Activities during the period concerned, with a critical analysis, Many 

tables and graphs. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


[Dp. Ej. St. Sc.] We give below a list of detailed reports on the Trust Territories. These 
all follow the same model. They provide basic information on the geography, vital 
statistics and history of each Territory; they then describe its present situation and the 
progress made in the political, economic, social, medical and cultural spheres during 
the period under review. Maps, tables. These reports are published in volume form by 
the governments concerned. 


Report of the New Zealand Government on the administration of the Trust Territory of Western 
Samoa for the year 1956. Wellington, 1957, 159 pp., printed. T/1330. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Somaliland. Report of the Government of Italy for the 
year 1956. Rome, 1957, 301 pp., printed. T/1315. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Report of the Government of Belgium 
Sor the year 1955. Brussels, 1957, 496 pp., printed. T/1338. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. Report of the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland for the year 1955. London, 1957, 191 pp., 
printed. T/1339. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under British administration. Report of 
the Government of the United Kingdom for the year 1955. London, 1957, 217 pp., printed. 
T/1340. 

Report of the Government of France on the administration of the Cameroons under French 
administration for the year 1955. Paris, 1956, 425 pp., printed. T/1284. 

Report of the Government of France on the administration of Togoland under French administration 
Sor the year 1955. Paris, 1956, 400 pp., printed. T/1300. 

Report of the Commonwealth of Australia on the administration of the Territory of Nauru during 
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the period from 1 July 1955 to 30 June 1956. Canberra, 1956, 88 pp., printed. T/1319, 

Report of the Commonwealth of Australia on the administration of the Territory of New Guinea 
Sor the period from 1 July 1955 to 30 Fune 1956. Canberra, 1956, 214 pp., printed, 
T/1326. 


SECRETARIAT 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Seminar on the civil responsibilities and increased participation of Asian women in public life. 1957, 
iii + 54 pp., printed, $0.50. ST/TAA/HR/1. 

[Ej. Pr.] This first seminar, organized at Bangkok in 1957 by the United Nations on the 

invitation of the Government of Thailand, was chiefly intended to promote the civic 

education of women in Asian countries. It was devoted to the study of the economic, 

social, religious and intellectual factors affecting the participation of women in political 


life. 


CENSUS METHODS 


1960 world population census programme. Sampling methods and population cersuses. 8 november 
1957, 112 pp. ST/STST/P/L 14/Rev 1. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp.] A handbook on the chief applications of sampling in census-taking, 
Conditions to be observed if the sampling is to be reliable; advantages and drawbacks 
of the method. Sampling is first undertaken in the preparatory stage of a census, during 
the experimental period. It also makes it possible to increase the number of questions 
put to the population during the actual census (this relates to a certain number of 
basic facts, in addition to which one or more groups of the population are questioned on 
other points). Sampling also helps to check the accuracy of a census by means of 
comparisons, and to speed up the publication of the results of a complete census. It 
may even take the place of a census, where the latter is impossible owing, for instance, to 
lack of adequate administrative organization. Each point is accompanied by a methodo- 
logical explanation and a description of the experiments already made in various 
countries, including France, Iran, the Sudan, Sweden, the United States, and Yugo- 
slavia. A detailed bibliography is included, listing works and documents used in the 
preparation of the handbook and publications regarded as of general interest to those 
concerned with sampling. 


General principles for a housing census. December 1957, 34 pp. E/CN 3/240/Add.1; ST 
STAT/P/L 22/Rev.1. 

[Pr.] Guiding principles on the method of conducting a housing census. Description 

and classification of housing units, tables to be drawn up during a housing census, and 

description of general administrative principles. 


Household data in population censuses. October 1957, ii + 62 pp., including annexes 
ST/STAT/P/L 27. 

[Dp. St. Ej. Pr.] Utilization of data concerning households obtained by a census; the 

concept of the household and other kindred concepts; details on the exploitation of 

the information regarding households 'in census results; present international recom 

mendations on households. Two annexes. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 
Report on a co-ordination policy regarding family levels of living. 1957, 71 pp., printed, $0.50. 
ST/SOA/34. 


[Ej. Pr.] This study is based on the idea that policy in regard to the standard of living 
must be concerned, in the first place, with the family. Principles and methods to be 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


observed in adapting such a policy to its context. The first chapter gives a broad descrip- 
tion of the problem, the second deals with the co-ordination of social policy, and the 
third with the implementation of programmes. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


The electric power industry in Europe, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Report of a Study Group of 
Experts from Asia and the Far East. 1957, vii + 204 pp. ST/TAA/SER.C/18. 

[Ej. Pr.] Results of a journey of investigation. Present technical development of electric 

power derived from thermic, hydraulic and atomic sources. Systems of transporting 

power. Particulars of modern methods for the improvement of electrical equipment. 


INFORMATION BOOKLETS 


[Dp. Ej. St.] The Secretariat publishes booklets describing certain activities of the 
United Nations and certain problems connected with those activities. These constitute 
introductory guide-books. The latest to appear deal with the work of the Economic 
and Social Council (For human welfare, 48 pp., $0.25), technical assistance (J saw 
technical assistance change lives, 71 pp., $0.50), economic aid (Helping economic development 
in Asia and the Far East, 34 pp., $0.15), development (Helping South-East Asia to help 
itself, 60 pp., $0.25). 

Another item in this series is a summary of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 
1956 (World facts and figures). This indicates the economic and social changes which 
occurred during the year under review. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, FORTY-SECOND SESSION, 1958 


Discrimination in the field of employment and occupation. 1958, 45 pp., printed, $0.30. 
[Org. Dp.] A summary and abstract of information supplied by governments concerning 
draft conventions to be used as the basis of discussion at the forty-second session of the 
International Labour Conference, should the Conference so decide. 


Conditions of employment of plantation workers. 1958, 101 pp., printed, $0.75. 

[Org. Dp.] Abstract of replies from governments concerning various draft conventions 
and recommendations. Proposed texts. A report drawn up in preparation for the forty- 
second session of the International Labour Conference. 


PROBLEM OF HOURS OF WORK 


Hours of work. 1958, 151 pp., printed, $1.25. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Present position, on both the national and international levels. ILO 
action in this field. Present standards. Recent trends in working hours. Detailed compar- 
ative analysis of the position in industry, commerce and offices. Repercussions of the 
reduction of working hours. 


WAGES AND LABOUR COSTS 


Wages and related elements of labour costs in European industry. 1958, 32 pp., ‘printed, $0.15. 





1. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Spanish and Russian. 
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[Dp. Ej. St. Sc.] The survey on which this study is based was undertaken as an outcome 
of the first European Regional Conference of ILO (Geneva, 1955). All member coun. 
tries of the Organization had been invited to take part in the survey. The present results 
refer only to workers, except in the case of State Railways, where they relate also to 
office staff. Eight branches of industry are considered; a distinction is made betwee, 
basic wages, bonuses, social welfare contributions and the other marginal elements of 
wages. 


CO-OPERATION 


International directory of co-operative organizations. Geneva, 1958, 213 pp., printed, trilingual: 
English, French, Spanish. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This new directory has been drawn up in the light of the replies toa 

questionnaire sent all over the world. The general plan is as follows: international 

organizations concerned with co-operation, and national co-operative organization, 

classified in categories. Statistical information. 


AUTOMATION 


The trade union movement faces automation, by A. Braunthal. 1958, 20 pp., printed, $0.15, 
[Ej.] In this article, based on a considerable number of trade union statements and 
reports or automation, Mr. Braunthal attempts to define the views of a large section 
of the trade union movement on this subject. At the conclusion of his study, without 
contesting the necessarily uncertain character of this type of forecast, he speculates 
to the changes to which automation might give rise in trade union organization. 


TEXTILES 


The following are abstracts of a few documents prepared for the sixth session of the 
Committee for the Textile Industries (1958): 


General report: effect given to the conclusions of the previous sessions. Geneva, 1958, 105 pp. 
Information provided by the governments of different countries, and statements by 
various employers’ and workers’ organizations. Measures adopted by the governing 
body and the International Labour Office on the international level. 


General report, recent events and developments in the textile industry. Geneva, 1958, 105 pp. 
[Dp. Ej. St.] The first chapter of this report discusses trends in textile production and 
trade, and goes on to study the supply of raw materials for this industry. The second 
chapter examines employment trends, and the final chapter gives a brief summary of 
the work done for the benefit of the textile industry by the technical assistance missions 
sent by ILO to a number of countries. 


Working conditions in the textile industry. Geneva, 1958, 51 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Special study on the influence of surroundings on the productivity of 
textile workers, and brief description of the position with regard to other problem 
connected with working conditions in the textile industry (physical surroundings ant 
health, industrial relations, etc.). 


IMMIGRATION AND ECONOMIC SITUATION IN CANADA 


Immigrants and Canada’s economic expansion, by D. C. Corbett. 1958, reprinted from ILR, 
19 pp., $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc.] The author shows how Canada’s economic expansion has influenced imm: 

gration and the distribution of immigrants among the various branches of employment. 

He afterwards raises the question of whether Canada’s economic development cat 

continue unchecked, and what its repercussions on immigration are likely to be. 
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The present favourable combination of the primary, secondary and tertiary sectors 
of national activity leads the author to take an optimistic view. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Freer trade and social welfare, by M. Byé. 1958, 12 pp., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] A reply to an article by Mr. Heilperin. Mr. M. Byé, who favours a treaty 
establishing the European economic community, discusses the necessary alignment of 
social welfare expenditure and investment, and shows the dangers entailed by inequality 
of expansion, which can be overcome only if integration takes place in certain clearly 
defined circumstances, 


ILO PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of the ILO, 1944-1957. 1958, 52 pp., printed. 
[Org.] Complete list brought up to date. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


WORLD SITUATION 


The world food and agricultural situation. Annual report of FAO for 1956-1957. 1957, 15 PP. 
printed. E/2973/Add.2. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Present general situation, and study of certain individual products and 

of the factors influencing food consumption. Chapter on the history of reforms affecting 

landed property, agricultural credit and the organization of agriculture. Numerous 

graphs and statistical tables. 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Co-operatives and land use. 1957, 115 pp., printed, $1.] 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Achievements of various countries in the utilization of land on a co-oper- 
ative basis; special studies of co-operative farming and the amalgamation of small 
farms in co-operative or collective form. Examples of the development of traditional 
tribal or community agriculture, principally in Africa. 


TENANT-FARMING AND SHARE-CROPPING 


Principles of tenancy legislation. 1957, 69 pp., printed, $1. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This study deals with the two main categories of lease for agricultural 
purposes—the tenant-farmer’s lease and the share-cropper’s lease. It compares the 
legislation of some twenty countries, in Europe, Asia and Latin America. Economic 
and social aspects of rural tenancy legislation. Chronological list, according to country, 
of provisions under legislation and regulations. 


FISHERIES 
Electrical fishing. 1957, 77 pp., printed, $1. 


[Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this publication is to correct confused and mistaken views 
concerning electrical fishing, which are impeding its development. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, FERTILIZERS, ETC. 


World forest products statistics. 1958, 197 pp., printed, $3, trilingual: English, French, 
Spanish. 
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[Ej. St. Dp.] An historical account, in statistical form, of world forest development 
during the past ten years. 





Animal feedstuffs, regulations governing their manufacture and sale in European countries. 1957 

126 pp., printed, $1. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Regulations in force in 18 European countries at the beginning of 1957 
Possibility of preparing standard regulations, providing farmers with the desirable 
— as to the origin and quality of the various components of foodstuffs for 
cattle. 











































Cocoa statistics. January 1958, vol. 1, no. 1, 32 pp., printed, $0.30, trilingual: English 

French, Spanish. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] This statistical bulletin will henceforth appear quarterly. Current statistics 
regarding the product in general, the producing countries and the importing countries, 


An annual review of world production and consumption of fertilizers, 1957. Rome, 1957 

89 pp., $1. FAO 57/12/9062. : 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This report opens with a study of changes which have taken place in 
the world output of all types of fertilizer, and then deals in greater detail with changes 
affecting the production of nitrogenous, phosphate and potash manure. It concludes 
by discussing the consumption of nitrate, phosphoric acid and potassium. The tables 
which appear in an annex give full particulars for each country. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


MEASUREMENT OF HEALTH IN STUDIES OF STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Measurement of levels of health. 1957, nO. 137, 29 pp., printed, $0.30." 
[Ej. Pr.] Analysis of the problems encountered in defining and measuring real standards 
of living, from the standpoint of health and of the demographic situation. Suggestions 


as to the direction of future studies. 


Expert committee on health statistics. No. 133, 22 pp., printed. 
[Pr. Ej. St.] Value of surveys of morbidity and of the utilization of the records of general 
practitioners as sources of statistical information concerning the effect of disease on a 


particular population. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


Joint ILO/WHO Committee on Occupational Health. 1957, no. 135, 22 pp., printed, $0.30. 
[Ej. Pr.] Training of doctors in occupational health work. Role and organization of 
occupational health institutions. 


PSYCHIATRY AND DRUG ADDICTION 


The psychiatric hospital as a centre for preventive work in mental health. 1957, no. 134, 18 pp.,, 
printed, $0.30. 

[Pr. Ej.] Conditions required to enable psychiatric hospitals to combine prevention 

with their curative activities. 


Treatment and care of drug addicts. 1957, nO. 131, 19 pp., printed, $0.30. 
[Pr. Ej.] Problem of relapses during and after treatment. Position of the question, and 
principles to be adopted with a view to the establishment of work programmes. 
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AND PUBLICATIONS 
MEDICAL PROFESSIONS 


Medical specialization, a survey of existing legislation. 1958, 39 pp., printed, $0.30. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this study is to provide an abstract of the most recent 
legislative provisions promulgated in various countries in order to protect public health 
against the activities of unqualified individuals, and to protect doctors who have 
specialized in some particular line. 


MATERNITY AND CHILDHOOD 


Administration of maternal and child health services. 1957, no. 115, 28 pp., printed, $0.30. 
(Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this report is to promote the adoption of more rational methods 
in place of traditional haphazard action. Contents of a typical programme, and struc- 
ture of services. 


MILK HYGIENE 


joint FAO/WHO expert committee on milk hygiene. 1957, no. 124, 54 pp., printed, $0.60. 
{Ej. Pr.] This report deals with the hygiene of milk production—on the farm, during 
the collection and transport of the milk, and in the dairies. It lays down the principles 
of legislation on milk hygiene. 


MALARIA 


Malaria conference for Eastern Mediterranean and European regions. 1957, 47 pp., printed, 
$0.60. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Description of the present situation in these two regions. International 

co-ordination. An annex gives malaria statistics! 


GOITRE 


Endemic goitre. 1958, Bulletin of the World Health Organization, vol. 18, 273 pp., printed, 
$4, bilingual: English-French. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] In addition to descriptions of the strictly medical treatment of goitre, 

this study supplies information on the world distribution of this disease. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Report of the International Monetary Fund. May 1957, 5 pp. E/2945/Add.1. 
[Dp. Org.] Activities of the International Monetary Fund and use of its resources from 


1 May 1956 to 31 January 1957. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Annual report of the International Civil Aviation Organization. Montreal, 1957, iv + 81 pp., 
including appendices, printed, $1 Canadian. E 3007. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org. St.] Principal features of the implementation of a particularly dynamic 

programme, taking account of the steady increase of traffic. Civil aviation in 1956, 

special problems of collective finance and technical assistance, constitutional and legal 

questions. Relations with other international institutions. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (Unesco) 


ACTIVITIES OF UNESCO 


Report of the Director-General on the activities of the Organization in 1956. 1958, 285 pp., 
printed, $4; 1,200 Fr.fr. 

[Org. Ej. St.] All aspects of Unesco’s work during 1956. Position of each part of the 

programme at the end of the year. Chapters on social science, education, cultural 

activities, etc. 


SOCIOLOGY 


International Bibliography of Sociology. Works published in 1956. 1958, vol. VI, 271 pp,, 

printed, $6; 1,500 Fr.fr., bilingual: English-French. 
[Pr. Sc.] Annual bibliography prepared by the International Committee for Social 
Sciences Documentation, with the co-operation of the International Sociological 
Association. List of 4,240 sociological publications (books, articles, documents) published 
in all parts of the world and in a wide variety of languages. Systematic classification, 
unaccompanied by comments, the titles being translated into French. List of periodicals 
consulted, 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Social factors in economic growth. A trend report and bibliography. 1957, Current Sociology, 

vol. VI, no. 3, pp. 173-237, printed, $1.25; 325 Fr.fr., bilingual: English-French, 
[Sc. Ej.] In an introductory study, Lyle W. Shannon describes the present position 
of questions bearing on the relationship between social conditions and economic 
development, with particular regard to the economically underdeveloped countries, 
and indicates the main lines of research—theories of economic development, demo- 
graphic factors, cultural and social factors, forms and consequences of economic 
development. This study is followed by 419 — bibliographical references, 
with comments. List of periodicals consulted. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SCHOOL CURRICULA 


Psychological foundations of the curriculum, by W. C. Olson. 1957, 67 pp., printed, $1; 
300 Fr.fr. [Educational Studies and Documents, no. 26.] 

[Sc. Pr.] Present state of scientific knowledge concerning the relationship between the 
curriculum—especially the primary curriculum—and the psychological needs of 
pupils. The curricula, their guiding principles. Stages of physical and mental growth. 
Individual variations (intelligence, vocabulary, physical development, etc.). Learning, 
educational materials, and curricula. The role of the group. School organization. 
Evaluation of results. List of selected works. 


EDUCATION 


A report on teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 30 January 1958, 
22 pp. Unesco/ED/156. 

[Ej. Org. Dp.] A joint report by the United Nations and Unesco to the 1956 session 

of the Economic and Social Council. Two similar reports were published previously, 

in 1950 and 1952. The present report describes the progress recorded at the different 

levels of education. It covers 34 Member States, 14 other countries, and the Trust 

Territories. 


Twentieth International Conference on Public Education. 1958, publication no. 188 of the 
International Bureau of Education, 164 pp., printed, $1.75; 500 Fr.fr. 
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[Org.] Programme, recommendations and discussions of the Conference, which was 
held at Geneva in 1957 under the auspices of Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education, and was attended by delegates from 72 countries. On the basis of docu- 
ments published beforehand, the Conference considered the following points: expansion 
of school building in the different countries; training of primary teacher training 
staffs; educational trends in the different countries during the school year 1956-57. 


In-service teacher training in the United States of America, by Maurice R. Ahrens. Decem- 
ber 1957, 15 pp., printed, $0.20; 50 Fr.fr. [Education abstracts.] 

[Sc. Pr.] Brief introductory study (need for and methods of in-service training; situa- 

tion in the United States of America), followed by the presentation of 36 recent 

publications. 


Educational information services in the U.S.S.R., by E. I. Monoszon. January 1958, 11 pp., 
printed, $0.20; 50 Fr.fr. [Education abstracts.] 

[Pr.] Educational information services in the U.S.S.R. Names, functions, addresses 

and publications of about 20 institutes and other bodies. General organization of the 

system. Possibilities for contact and exchange. 


Comparative education. February 1958, 15 pp., printed, $0.20; 50 Fr.fr. [Education abstracts.] 
[Sc.] A list, with comments, of about fifty recent publications dealing with the three 
following subjects: comparative education as a discipline (aims, scope, methods) ; 
comparative studies of educational systems or curricula; works of reference (inter- 
national yearbooks, international bibliographies, etc.). There is also a list of specialized 
reviews. 


Periodicals for new literates: seven case histories. November 1957, Department of Mass 
Communication, 56 pp., printed, $1; 300 Fr.fr. [Reports and papers on mass com- 
munication. | 

[Pr. Ej.] A collection of studies of cases supplementing the report on Periodicals for new 

literates: editorial methods. The subject is the problem of reading materials for those who 

have just learnt to read—as part of a fundamental education programme, for instance. 

Description of the activities of seven organizations which prepare and disseminate 

periodicals for new literates in Puerto Rico, Liberia, Tanganyika, Nigeria, India and 

Burma. Nature of these publications, results achieved. 


The New Zealand school publications branch. 1957, 46 pp., printed, $1; 300 Fr.fr. [Educa- 
tional studies and documents, no. 25.] 

[Ej. Pr.] Tells how a country with a restricted market for books has solved the problem 

of supplying schools with textbooks and other works. History, organization and opera- 

tion of the services, production. 


RACES AND CASTES 


Buddhism and the race question, by G. P. Maialasekera and K. N. Jayatilleke. 1958, 72 pp.‘ 
printed, $0.50; 150 Fr.fr. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej. St.] This is one of a series of publications on the attitude of the great philo- 

sophical and religious systems with regard to race and racial discrimination. Several 

booklets have already appeared, dealing with the attitude of Catholicism, Protes- 

tantism and Judaism. The present booklet deals with Buddhism. It pays particular 

attention to the question of caste in the attitude of Buddhism toward racialism. 


TROPICAL REGIONS 
Problems of humid tropical regions. 1958, 102 pp., printed, $3; goo Fr.fr., bilingual: 


English-French. 
[Sc.] This volume consists of six studies. Each of the first three deals withya particular 
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region (the Amazon region, the Caribbean region, the humid region of South Asia) 
and reviews the problems connected with the development of that region and the 
improvement of the population’s working and living conditions. The last three studies 
deal with individual problems—biological problems in tropical Africa, entomologica] 
problems in South Asia, development of water resources in the Philippines. Detailed 
bibliographies, maps. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Index translationum. International bibliography of translations, IX. 1958, 694 pp., printed, 
4,800 Fr.fr., bilingual: English-French. 

[Pr. St.] Ninth volume of a series inaugurated in 1949. List of translations published 

in 52 countries (chiefly in 1956) in every field. Mentions nearly 30,000 works, classifying 

them according to subject (including social science). Index. 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


Vacations abroad: Courses, study tours, work camps. 1958, vol. X, 190 pp., printed, $1; 
goo Fr.fr., trilingual: English, French, Spanish. 

[Pr.] Possibilities for instructive visits to foreign countries. Practical information regard- 

ing 926 programmes (universities, adult education, youth centres, holiday scholarships, 

work camps) introduced during 1958 in 58 countries. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and _ social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ANGELL, Robert Cooley. Free society and moral crisis. Foreword by Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan Press, 1958, 


ix + 252 pp. 


The world today is passing through a moral crisis of unprecedented magnitude; | 


while all ages tend to minimize the evils of the past and exaggerate those of the 
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present, objective examination nevertheless shows that a distinctive feature of 
contemporary society is the swift decline of moral standards. This pheno- 
menon is all the more dangerous in that it is little known, because several 
generations of sociologists, influenced by the attitude of the physical scientists, 
have tried to confine their attention solely to concrete facts, and have avoided 
considering social problems from the moral angle. It is this moral element 
and the nature of the values underlying a social group’s equilibrium, that 
R. C. Angell seeks here to examine objectively, without attempting to assess 
their validity. 

What, in a democratic context, are the elements which constitute a society’s 
moral equilibrium? How can this equilibrium be preserved or, if necessary, 
restored? What are the influences—evolutionary processes or interpenetrations 
—that are liable to alter this equilibrium? These are the points with which this 
study deals. 

The ideological substratum of a given society is composed of the common 
values, accepted by its members, to which they seek to conform. As Ruth 
Benedict has pointed out, a social group can only be judged in terms of its 
own values and their internal coherence. The values themselves differ with 
the community, the group and the nation, and are what writers like Spengler, 
trying to define the soul of a people, seek to identify. It is these values which are 
reflected and sustained by symbolism, traditional ceremonies of all kinds, 
myths, folklore and the semi-deification of legendary heroes. 

Values mainly find expression in three forms—-in institutions serving at once 
for their implementation and their perpetuation (the family being an example) ; 
in the community’s moral standards, i.e., the basic principles and rules of 
conduct which the members of a society consciously accept; and in the laws, 
which determine the rules of conduct’ of the individual and the group and are 
laid down by the public authorities. The key problem is obviously that 
of the relations between laws and moral standards; authority is powerless 
of itself to preserve social cohesion if that cohesion is not based on con- 
sent, community of views and acceptance of the ethic which this presup- 
poses. 

We then come to the problem of how to preserve the moral tone of a society. 
The principal factors that make for stability and psychological adjustment 
are the faithful transmission of values and norms, the re-alignment of aberrant 
groups and the preservation of institutions. 

The civic and moral training of youth, and indeed of adults, is a problem 
that is all the more urgent in view of the fact that delinquency is increasing 
steadily ; ‘gangs’ are multiplying; and every society contains cells of indiscipline 
and pockets of resistance to attempts at reform. In R. C. Angell’s view, the 
most glaring fact in this connexion is the lack of success of the attempts so far 
made to tackle the problem: the large-scale campaign launched in 1934 by 
the Institute of Juvenile Research of Chicago ended in relative failure. The 
reason for that is that it is useless to treat the symptoms of the evil if its under- 
lying causes are left untouched. In particular, consideration should be given 
to a reform of the urban structure involving decentralization and the creation 
of neighbourhood units to break down the isolation of individual families; 
only after a fundamental reform on these lines will the work of schools, churches 
and specialized organizations become effective. 

Moreover, the equilibrium of societies is dependent on the preservation of 
the institutions which govern them and the first danger threatening them is 
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inherent in the institutions themselves; it consists in a tendency toward 
increasing formalism (bureaucratization), but it should be possible to check 
this by more intensive organization on professional lines, and by assigning a 
more active and dynamic role to the rank and file. Recent history offers all 
too many examples of the other danger menacing institutions, namely the 
seizure of power by a dictatorial regime. To say that the chief safeguard 
against authoritian adventures lies in an informed public opinion, effective 
political parties and vigilance by all groups, serves only to demonstrate the 
appalling complexity of the task of achieving that safeguard; the rise of 
Hitlerism, and its acceptance by the masses, are a tragic illustration of the 
fate that awaits a nation when there is a failure of public opinion to resist 
the onset of dictatorship. 

Lastly, the moral equilibrium of a society should be envisaged not as static 
but as dynamic, as a two-fold process, firstly of tensions and exchanges between 
groups and secondly of internal evolution. 

The fact is, that, in so far as a social group is not cut off from the outer world, 
it is necessarily confronted with values differing from its own. There are several 
factors which operate to resist this pressure from outside: the values proffered 
may be deemed inapplicable, incompatible with existing values or harmful; 
again, there is a tendency for any given society to be less receptive of new 
ideas in proportion as it is itself less highly organized and complex. Ethnology 
and sociology alike show that in practice the only decisive consideration is the 
incompatibility of two civilizations on moral grounds: this, for instance, is the 
explanation of the American reaction to the Japanese attack in 1941, or again 
of the French attitude to Nazism. To a lesser extent, MacCarthysm represents 
a caricature of a liberal democracy’s opposition to a totalitarian threat. 

Whether as a result of external factors, or of internal (economic, political 
or social) changes, societies need, from time to time, to re-examine the values 
by which they have hitherto been guided in order to adjust them to new 
circumstances. In the forging of these changing values, an essential part will 
be played by certain leaders, and intellectuals, but here, too, theoretical 
thinking must be subjected to the test of practical experience and time-lags, 
often of long duration, must be accepted. Thus, while the principle of racial 
de-segregation in schools in the United States of America has been accepted 
by the Supreme Court, in the South it is meeting with resistance which it 
will only be possible to overcome gradually. 

In the concluding chapter of the work—‘The Integration of Democratic 
Societies’-—the author gives a recapitulation of the various factors which can 
check the moral disintegration of which he gives warning. If the power of 
decision in a democracy lies with public opinion, we must rely in the last resort 
on a thoroughly informed public opinion to solve the problem of a society's 
moral equilibrium. 


Downs, Anthony. An economic theory of democracy. New York, Harper, 1957, 
ix + 310 pp. 
In an attempt to apply to politics the type of analysis usually employed when 
dealing with economics, so as to arrive at an integrated analysis of the economic 
policy of political authorities, A. Downs has elaborated a theory based on the 
hypothesis that, in a democracy, parties act rationally with a view to winning 
the maximum number of votes. This principal hypothesis gives rise to certain 
secondary hypotheses regarding electoral behaviour, the role and objectives 
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of parties, the development and purpose of ideologies, and the decisions taken 
by parties and governments. The author’s approach is therefore, as in economic 
theory, a deductive one; and the argument may for this reason seem too 
abstract and over-simplified. In fact, however, it does lead, as in economic 
theory, to a number of verifiable propositions, of which 25 are given in the 
last chapter of the book, with references to the works to be consulted for 
purposes of verification. Mr. Downs’s method and manner are relatively 
new in political science; they represent an approach to one of the questions 
with which political scientists have been particularly concerned in recent 


years, namely that of outlining a general theory whose propositions, if verified, 


would enable progress to be made in the rigorous, systematic knowledge of 
political phenomena. The conclusions proposed may be disputed, but the 
methodological value of the work is undoubted; and one cannot but welcome 
this attempt to transfer to the sphere of social science working methods whose 
effectiveness has been tested elsewhere. 


Guck, Philip M. The administration of technical assistance: growth in the Americas. 

Chicago, IIl., University of Chicago Press, 1957, xx + 390 pp. 
Though it is generally admitted that the purpose of the various technical 
assistance programmes is to lay the foundations of a more peacefu! and pros- 
perous international society, many differences of opinion arise with regard to 
the value of the programmes themselves and their efficacity. For exanple, 
upon what basis is one to decide whether one programme is better adapted 
to its purpose than another? Then again, what is the best method of assistance 
to employ in the first instance, and how can one society intervene decisively 
in the problems of another in order to speed up its development? Should 
special importance be attached to bilateral assistance, or would it not be 
preferable to give priority to aid given through international organizations? 
All these are questions which have a general bearing on the administration 
of technical assistance. The problem was insoluble a few years ago, or at 
least only a few a priori answers could be given; today, the outlines of a solu- 
tion emerge from the experience accumulated since the second world war. 
From this experience P. M. Glick attempts to draw conclusions showing 
what future technical assistance programmes will be best adapted to their 
purpose. He has chosen to limit his study to a region which is not only one of 
the easiest to define but one of those where such assistance has the oldest 
history: Latin America. Having drawn up a schedule of the programmes 
applied in this region, he has made a special study of the way in which they 
were prepared and implemented, and classifies them according to whether 
they were applied by the United States of America, the United Nations or 
the Organization of American States. Technical assistance administration, 
whether bilateral, multilateral or regional, is thus subjected to a thorough 
study, which is intended to be exhaustive. The author offers, in conclusion, 
an evaluation of each form of assistance, and, while recognizing the special 
importance of bilateral aid, advocates close co-ordination of the various 
programmes, 


Levi-Strauss, Claude. Anthropologie structurale. Paris, Plon, 1958, 455 pp- 

This is not really a book, but a collection of some fifteen articles or contri- 
butions written at different times; a number of them had, until now, been 
published only in English. However, they show a common source of inspira- 
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tion; they all represent stages in the same field of research and all help to 
create a ‘defence and illustration’ of anthropology as a branch of social science, 
The main theme is structure, as the title indicates, and the development given 
to it, especially in the two chapters entitled ‘La notion de structure en ethno. 
logie’ (The concept of structure in ethnology) and ‘L’analyse structurale en 
linguistique et en anthropologie’ (Structural analysis in linguistics and anthro. 
pology). The conclusion of one of the entirely new chapters of the book 
amplifies this concept: ‘A partir du moment ou de nombreuses formes de la 
vie sociale—économique, linguistique, etc.—se présentent comme des rapports, 
la voie s’ouvre 4 une anthropologie congue comme une théorie générale des 
rapports, et a l’analyse des sociétés en fonction des caractéres différentiels, 
propres aux systémes de rapports qui les définissent les unes et les autres’, 
p. 110. (Once the many forms of social life—economic, linguistic, etc.—are 
seen to be related, the way is open to anthropology considered as a general 
theory of relationships, and to the analysis of societies on the basis of differential 
characteristics which are proper to the systems of relationships defining these 
various societies.) 

The place assigned in this collection to problems of method (to which, along 
with teaching problems, the last of the book’s five sections is devoted) is shown 
by the title of the introductory chapter, ‘Histoire et ethnologie’ (History and 
ethnology) and that of the concluding chapter, ‘The place of anthropology 
in the social sciences and the problems raised in teaching it’ (the latter is 
taken from a volume published by Unesco in 1954 on the university teaching 
of sociology and anthropology). 

Each of the other four parts of the book includes a few studies on the principal 
forms of social life which are usually of interest to ethnologists: language and 
relationship (a major preoccupation of the author, the subject of whose doctoral 
thesis was the elementary structures of family relationship (les structures élé- 
mentaires de la parenté) and who considers the recent progress in linguistics 
as one of the most important gains made, until now, by the social sciences); 
social organization; magic and religion; art. Throughout, one finds the same 
concern to discover a common pattern for the various manifestations of social 
life (‘découvrir une forme commune aux diverses manifestations de la vie sociale’, 
P- 399) by using for the purpose all the instruments of analysis which are 
beginning to be available to science—for example, the theory of games of 
Von Neumann and Morgenstern. This important work is supplemented by 
copious notes and a very full bibliography; an index adds to its usefulness as 
a work of reference. 


Merton, Robert K. Social theory and social structure. Revised and enlarged 

edition, Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press, 1957, xviii + 643 pp. 
This new edition contains four additional chapters which increase the siz 
of the work originally published in 1949 by more than a third. Each of these 
chapters, from its particular point of approach, throws new light on the general 
purpose of the book, which is to demonstrate the close connexion between 
the empirical study of facts and the discovery of theoretical systems offering 
a comprehensive explanation of these facts. 

The first of these chapters is entitled ‘Continuities in the theory of social 
structure and anomy’. Anomy is the rejection of currently accepted norms 
within a given society; it is to be found when there is a lack of equilibrium 
between cultural values and social structure. R. Merton starts with a specific 
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example: the theme of individual success, the myth of the ‘self-made man’, 


elp tof i. the United States of America. The aim of a sociological study of anomy 
tence. F must be to try to discover which social, ethnic or geographical communities 
SIVel FE tend to reject this value. A precise definition of the criterium selected (success) 
ethno. must then be made; its objective basis (e.g. real chances of success) is then 
ale en appraised; a study is made of the extent to which it is accepted or rejected, 
enue and by which social classes; lastly, the types of ‘abnormal’ behaviour (rejection 
"book f of norms) are specified. 
| de la Rejection behaviour does, in fact, occur in heterogeneous forms: excessive 
Pes, conformity results, in practice, in underlying anxiety, passivity and inertia, 
le des or else on the contrary, in subversion and revolt, delinquency, crime, suicide. 
nitiels, However, R. Merton emphasizes the innovating role which anomy can 
nani. play. He thus develops, with regard to sociology, a theme formerly stressed 
ale Fin psychology by G. Canguilhem and F. Duyckaerts. Though the rejection 
eneral Fi of accepted norms may be a symptom of pathology and regression, it may also, 
rential ¥ if the new values it involves are feasible or preponderant, be a sign of creative 
; these activity and future progress. 

Two other new chapters of the new edition are: ‘Contributions to the theory 
along of reference group behavior’ and ‘Continuities in the theory of reference groups 
a and social structure’. With the help of a series of studies which appeared in 


loo: @ 1949, 08 the behaviour of American soldiers, R. Merton studies the way in 
pos’ § which individuals situate themselves and act according to the norms governing 





tter 5 Ft the groups to which they belong, and also, more particularly, to the norms 
aching goveming groups to which they do not belong. 
ee Starting from an independent variable (the individual’s position—married 
ncipal § or unmarried soldier, in combat or behind the lines, in the United States of 
se and ¥ America or in Europe), research must try to bring out the dependent variables 
octoral (feeling of frustration or, on the contrary, of advantage), and, what is more 
es élé-} important, must try to interpret them. The centre of reference may be, on 
suistics F the one hand, a group to which the individual belongs (and it would appear 
nces); | that if he takes, as a point of comparison, the careers of colleagues with the 
~ Same ¥ same status as himself, he feels subjectively all the more discouraged in pro- 
ser cial portion, as the objective chances of promotion and advancement are more 
ciale’ genuine), and on the other hand, one or several groups to which he does not 
ch are belong, that is, to which he is not closely or permanently linked. The 1949 
mes of survey revealed for example, that non-combatant soldiers stationed in Europe 
ted by B were scarcely more discontented than soldiers who had remained in the United 
ness a B States of America; though in a less favourable position than soldiers who had 
remained at home, they still felt they were in an advantageous position 
compared with those who were in the front lines. 
large F This outline of groups of reference is therefore of two-fold interest. Appa- 
.. rently heterogeneous behaviour is linked to the same explanatory theory, 
€ Si Band motives are found for apparently non-oriented conduct. Here too, the 
f thet 8 author starts from a specific example. During the war, soldiers directly trans- 
eneral ferred from one regiment to another found extreme difficulty in adapting 
“twee i themselves; their memories led them to overvalue the regiment they had left 
fering Band to be all the more severe in their judgement of the one they had just 
wen joined. A transition period of ‘de-socialization’ in other quarters was therefore 
soci! found to be advisable in such cases. 
nom @ This example, moreover, illustrates an underlying difficulty, inseparable 
= from the theory: is this in fact a problem of social psychology or of sociology? 
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The author mentions the need for close collaboration between the two disci. 
plines, but he is in fact mainly concerned with studying the specific charac. 
teristics of a sociological concept of the theory of groups of reference, and with 
stating the principal problems to which the theory must be applied: elucidation 
of the fundamental concepts of membership or non-membership in a group; 
and, within the group, its character, duration, size, stratification, membership, 
discipline, supervision, level of information of leaders, etc. Thus functional 
sociology expands the theory of groups of reference without contradicting it; 
the means by which individuals find their own direction in relation to the 
sometimes conflicting norms of different groups are studied, and the effects 
of such behaviour on the social structures themselves are analysed. 

The title of the fourth chapter inserted into the new edition is ‘Patterns of 
influence: local and cosmopolitan influentials’. After identifying among the 
inhabitants of Rovere—a small town in the East of the United States of 
America—those who seemed to have the greatest influence over their fellow 
citizens, the research team introduced, as the criterion for differentiation, the 
‘local’ or ‘cosmopolitan’ orientation which such people gave to public opinion, 
and attempted to define the principal characteristics of these different ten- 
dencies. Thus, this analysis from the social psychologist’s point of view 
provides a methodological supplement to the sociological studies already 
mentioned. 


WuvyteE, William H., Jr. The organization man. London, J. Cape, 1957, 431 pp. 
The decline of the individualist ethic has coincided in the United States of 
America with the growth of large organizations. More and more, originality 
and energy are losing ground to the team spirit and conformity as qualities 
required for success. This collectivization of professional life is accentuated by 
the fact that the various organizations—companies, universities, adminis- 
trative bodies and even trade unions—exert pressure on one another to exclude 
untypical individuals from training and employment. Scientific research 
itself is becoming collective, and the generosity of great Foundations helps to 
make it more bureaucratic. The new suburban residential quarters in which 
the middle classes are coming more and more to reside make it possible for 
social pressure in favour of conformity to be exerted with an intensity hitherto 
unknown. These arguments are used by W. H. Whyte, Jr., as an indictment of 
‘organizations’. Such a denunciation of their misdeeds is, of course, not new; 
but it has rarely been done so coherently, and the author’s use of the results 
obtained by research in a number of disciplines is both prudent and skilful. 
Few recent works show as well as this book does how, from studies carried out 
by social scientists, convergent conclusions may be drawn regarding certain 
current problems. 


Witensky, Harold L. Intellectuals in labor unions. Organizational pressures on 
professional roles. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956, xiii + 336 pp. 
Have the ‘professionalization’ and ‘bureaucratization’ of modern society 
reached the trade unions? In order to answer this question, H. L. Wilensky 
examined closely—by means of exhaustive questionnaires and interviews—the 
leaders of 28 trade unions in the United States of America, and more particu 
arly, a group of 128 ‘experts’; lawyers, economists, psychologists, engineer, 
and administrators employed by these unions. His research has enabled him 
to establish a typology of trade unions based on the kind of functions assigned 
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by them to ‘intellectuals’, and to give his conclusions as to the real position of 
the latter. The surprising conclusion is that the United States’ labour move- 
ment is not, in reality, very bureaucratic. Intellectuals act as administrators 
or advisers; they manage affairs and give advice, but rarely accede to positions 
of authority. These posts are reserved for ‘political’ leaders, ‘bosses’ on whom 
the intellectuals are almost totally dependent. The situation may be disagreeable 
for the intellectuals, but enables the unions to maintain a degree of flexibility 
which is still very necessary to them. A copious methodological appendix 
adds to the interest of this study, which suggests new openings for research on 
trade unions and their action. 





Witensky, Harold L.; Lepeaux, Charles N. Industrial society and social welfare. 
The impact of industrialization on the supply and organization of social 
welfare services in the United States of America. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1958, 401 pp. 

As its sub-title indicates, this book analyses the impact on the social structure 
of the industrial revolution and the technological progress it has given rise to. 
It tabulates the new requirements necessitated by this transformation and the 
social services thus called into being, and examines the structures and organi- 
zation of these services, whether they are the outcome of private or of public 
initiative. The authors are concerned less with industrial society in general 
than with the capitalistic type of industrial society and in particular that 
found in the United States of America. 

The industrial revolution, indeed, has profoundly changed the social structure 
as regards work organization, the family and stratification. Work has become 
collective. Workers assembled in factories are subjected to identical working 
conditions, on a contractual basis; the resulting rationalization and division 
of work have created new difficulties which may be either psychological 
(e.g., monotony, impersonal character of the task) or vocational (e.g., techne- 
logical unemployment, resulting mobility and insecurity) in their origin. 
During the first stage, at ieast, of the industrial revolution, salaried employees 
did not greatly benefit from the rapid increase in national revenue. All 
these simultaneous causes led to the appearance of the first trade union 
movements, 

Changes affecting the family have been no less profound. The family cell 
of the parents-children type has replaced the large rural-type family. The 
latter is characterized by a cleavage between the family unit and the work 
unit, which formerly were one, by a smaller average size of the family (five 
children in 1790, three in 1950), by a less rigid hierarchical structure (eman- 
cipation of women, lesser degree of subordination in children), and on the 
other hand, by greater instability and insecurity as evidenced by higher 
divorce rates, and especially by the problem of old age, which is no longer 
solved within the family. 

In regard to stratification, the essential phenomenon is the increasing 
importance, due to the part played by the tertiary sector, of an urban-dwelling 
middle class. 

Difficulties arising from economic changes are even more acute in the 
sectors of the population which enjoy the least advantages: unskilled workers, 
immigrants, ethnic minorities. 

The new problems created by this evolution (unemployment, the plight of 
the aged, problems of town-planning, etc.) have induced the State to intervene 
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more and more extensively, and social services created by public bodies have 
been added to those managed by individuals or private bodies. 

What does the term ‘social services’ mean? Wilensky and Lebeaux list five 
factors which make it possible to distinguish them from both economic services 
and ‘charitable’ initiatives. They have statutes and a formal structure; they 
are managed by a responsible corporate body under private, public or semi- 
public law, and may be subsidized or subject to inspection; profit-making 
is not their principal aim; they are concerned particularly with human needs 
in their various forms (health, security, leisure, etc.). Though there may be 
some ambiguity in the matter, their dominant concern can be said to be 
human rather than economic (in this sense the various public works pro- 
grammes, in the United States of America, designed to combat unemploy- 
ment due to economic depression may be called social services). 

The authors use the example of the United States of America to study the 
many forms of these services, whether private or public. There are three forms 
of direct State intervention: the Federal services, which had been little deve. 
loped before the depression because of the principle of non-intervention by 
the public authorities, but which later grew enormously, especially after the 
Supreme Court decision declaring the provisions of the Social Security Act 
of 1935 to be constitutional; local services of varying scope, in cities; and 
State expenditure for social purposes, which in 1954-55 amounted to 
$20,012 million, or 5.5 per cent of the national income. The private sector 
devotes a total of $4,000 million to its activities. Various characteristics 
of United States society (separation of Church and State, individualism, 
the existence of large private fortunes) explain the long history and scope 
of such initiatives, which do not have the ‘charitable’, patronizing aspect 
so often to be found in Europe. To illustrate their analysis, Wilensky and 
Lebeaux devote a chapter to the particular case of juvenile delinquency and 
the organizations set up to combat it. They give examples of the extensive 
work undertaken up to now; action of private organizations for prevention 
or reform (380 such bodies in New York City alone); the whole apparatus 
of the courts (with their probation and parole systems); the schools (with 
their advisory or recreation centres). But even if, as the surveys show, young 
delinquents come from the lowest social classes, it is an extraordinarily complex 
matter to determine at what level the true solution is to be found. All forces 
capable of combating inequality of opportunity, whether such inequality is due to 
economic, ethnic or national factors, help, in the long run, to reduce delinquency. 

The third part of the book is concerned with the structure of social welfare 
services. It studies the characteristics which these bodies have acquired owing 
to their increasing number and efficiency; chief among these is an ever- 
growing specialization in matters of programme (welfare work, recreation, 
unemployment, etc.), competence (psychiatric consultation, working 
group, etc.), clientele (whether children, adults, ex-service men, etc.), the 
institution to which they are attached (State, local community, private 
organization) and their geographical area. 

Despite the diverging lines of this development, a new conception of profes- 
sional life has arisen out of it and because of the nature of its objectives (meeting 
unsatisfied needs, serving the general interest) both administrative and 
managerial personnel are being persuaded to take full stock of their respon 
sibilities and of the human implications of their mission. 
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YounG, Tien-cheng. International civil service: principles and problems. International 

Institute of Administrative Sciences, 1958, 268 pp. 

The period between the two wars saw the birth of forms of international 
administration—the League of Nations Secretariat, the International Labour 
Office—whose characteristics differed from those of national administrative 
organizations; their statutes and action derived from treaties whose vague 
wording often contrasted with the minute precision of national legislation; 
their purpose was to serve a group of nations rather than any single one; 
they were international, and not multi- or super-national, a fact which implied 
uniform status for their staff, and precluded any coexistence of individual 
national systems within the same secretariat; their relations with their staff 
were on a contractual rather than a statutory basis. The increasing importance 
of the problem of the international civil service is a consequence of its expan- 
sion. In 1930 there were 1,500 international civil servants in the League of 
Nations; in 1955 there were more than 9,000 employed in the United Nations, 
in addition to some 2,200 experts recruited for special missions. 

What are the obligations and privileges of international civil servants? 
International loyalty is an essential requirement, though it may not neces- 
sarily be natural or spontaneous. Being demanded of people from different 
countries with dissimilar cultures, at a time when nationalistic feeling is 
growing ever stronger, such loyalty calls for a profound change in a person’s 
whole outlook. It also means that the international official must not be penal- 
ied if the requirements of international loyalty happen to conflict with 
national aspirations. ‘As a United Nations official’, Mr. Marc Laugier has 
said, ‘I have often been obliged to adopt an attitude contrary to that of my 
country’s government, and I am glad to say that the French Government 
has sufficiently well understood the obligations of the international civil 
service not to accuse me of disloyalty towards my own country.’ 

The political neutrality of permanent officials, already a complex problem 
in national affairs, becomes very much more so at international level. Member- 
ship of an illegal political party must be excluded (with occasional exceptions, 
however) and the international official must take part in no political activity 
other than voting. The choice, moreover, is not between political ambitions and 
international service. The point is that an international official must be capable of 
pursuing his career on his own merits and without any kind of political support. 

The Preparatory Commission of the United Nations laid down measures 
to preserve international officials from any kind of outside pressure. Inter- 
national officials are subject only to the General Secretariat and are responsible 
to the Secretariat alone in the discharge of their duties; apart from certain 
intellectual activities, no other posts may be held at the same time. Titles of 
honour, decorations or gifts may be accepted only if they are bestowed by the 
international organization itself. In order to recruit staff fulfilling these 
requirements, it would undoubtedly be of great value to have recourse, in 
accordance with the view expressed in 1950 by the International Civil Service 
Advisory Board, to a permanent international commission elected by the 
Member States for the recruitment of staff. Needless to say, these specific 
obligations of international officials—loyalty, neutrality, independence, 
etc.—are counter-balanced by specific immunities and privileges—juridical 
and fiscal privileges, exemption from certain national obligations, recognition 
of permits and passes—which are indispensable to enable the official to carry 
out his duties efficiently and free from interference. 
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How are these administrative services to be organized internally? First 
of all, international officials must be selected on the basis of their competence 
and their integrity; difficulties arise from the fact that these two requirements 
may be contradictory. Efficiency is in fact reduced when it is necessary to 
recruit staff with different national, linguistic and cultural backgrounds; but 
on the other hand, to select a relatively homogeneous staff from certain member 
countries only is contrary to the principle of equal national rights within the 
organization. The necessary balance is not easy to achieve. 

The United Nations has its own civil service staff regulations (the old 
League of Nations system has been adopted, with modifications), which 
provide for modes of remuneration and promotion. The United Nations 
salary scale is higher than the highest in any Member State; for there is no 
doubt that there is a direct connexion betwen the material advantages attached 
to the various posts and the quality of the staff which fills those posts. 

As regards promotion, various requirements have to be taken into cons- 
deration. The stability and continuity of the service call for an internal 
promotion system based on seniority and merit; yet in order to avoid stagna- 
tion, and to inject new life and stimulate fresh efforts within the organization, 
external recruitment must be allowed at the various staff levels. 

The purpose of staff organizations is not only to oppose cases of arbitrary 
dismissal, but to promote and sustain traditions and a state of mind proper to 
international civil service. 

The third part of the book deals more particularly with the rights of inter- 
national officials, the powers of their representative bodies, and the role of 
international administrative tribunals set up to arbitrate in contractual 
disputes between the organization and its staff. The author, in conclusion, 
stresses the importance of making the moral and human aspirations of the 
members of these organizations converge: ‘To bring persons from all corners 
of the inhabited globe to work together for a common ideal is a noble under- 
taking, a new event in human history.’ 

Various texts adopted by the United Nations General Assembly and a 
detailed bibliography complete this work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, SHORTER NOTICES 


ABEGGLEN, James G. The Japanese factory. Aspects of its social organization. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1958. 8vo, xvi + 142 pp. (Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
The Center for International Studies.) 

A general study designed to reset industrial relations within the framework of Japanese 

society. 


Baurovt, Hans Paul. Industriebiirokratie. Versuch einer Soziologie des industrialisierten 
Biirobetriebes und seiner Angestellten. Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1958. 8vo, viii + 146 pp., 
bibliography. (Soziologische Gegenwartsfragen, neue Folge.) 

Social situation of employees in the administrative services of a large industrial concern. 

Owing to mechanization and automation, the hierarchical structure tends to be 

replaced by a co-operative form of organization. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


BLUMENFELD, Walter. Diddctica experimental. Reflexiones e investigaciones, no. 1. Lima, 
Instituto de psicopedagogia de la Facultad de Educacién, 1956. 8vo, 36 pp., fig., 
bibliography. (Universidad Nacional Major de San Marcos, Facultad de Educacién, 
Serie Estudios psicopedagégicos, 5.) 

Collection of articles on psychology applied to pedagogy. Two of them deal with the 

role of the presentation and orientation of figures in the teaching of geometrical 

theorems. 


BLUMENFELD, Walter; Tapia MeENp1ETA, Maria Violeta. Tests colectivos de inteligencia 
verbal. Lima, Instituto de Psicopedagogia de la Facultad de Educacién, 1956. 8vo, 
76 pp., fig. (Universidad Nacional Major de San Marcos, Facultad de Educacién, 
Serie Estudios psicopedagégicos, 4.) 

Results of a survey carried out in Peru, and presentation of the series of tests utilized. 


CaRR-SAUNDERS, Sir Alexander. Natural science and social science. Liverpool, Liverpool 
University Press, 1958. 8vo, 15 pp. (Eleanor Rathbone Memorial Lectures, 8.) 

‘Social science’ cannot be an exact science; it makes possible the understanding of 

social reality, and its place is among the humanities. 


Cava, Luciano. Quartiere operaio. Preface by Gianni Baget-Bozzo. Genova, Stabi- 
limenti Grafici Saga-Reale, 1958. 8vo, xxiv + 150 pp. (Le Inchieste dell’ Ufficio studi 
sociali e del lavoro del commune di Genova, no. 2.) 

Results of a sampling poll carried out in the spring of 1957 among the workers of 

the engineering industry, representing 20 per cent of the active population of Genoa: 

social and family characteristics of the working population, leisure and professional 
activities, attitude toward the trade unions, psychology. An appendix contains 

39 workers’ biographies. 


CueLtHop, Joseph. Introduction a la sociologie de V’Islam. De l’animisme & Vuniversalisme. 
Paris, Besson-Chantemerle, 1958. 12mo, viii + 231 pp., bibliography. (Islam d’hier 
et d’aujourd’hui, collection fondée par E. Lévi-Provengal. Vol. XII.) 

History of things sacred among the Arabs, considered from the sociological standpoint. 

The evolution from the clan to the nation entailed a process of social differentiation, 

which resulted in recognition of the individual personality. National religion was 

replaced by universal religion. 


Consrantinescu-lasi, P. Realizarile istorigrafiei romine intre anii 1945-1955. Bucuresti, 
Societatea de stiinte istorice si filologice, 1955. 8vo, 52 pp. 3 
Summary of Rumanian historical research since the end of the war: bibliographical 

article listing 304 titles. 


Corwin, Edward S; Pettason, Jack W. Understanding the Constitution. Revised edition 
with comments on the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation 
and the structure and practices of American government. New York, The Dryden 
Press, 1958. 8vo, xvi + 288 pp., bibliography. 

Commentary, article by article, on the Constitution of the United States of America, 

designed for students beginning their studies on this subject, and for the general public. 


Cuvittier, Armand. Sociologie et problémes actuels. Paris, J. Vrin, 1958. 12mo0, 199 pp. 
(Problémes et controverses.) 

Collection of articles and essays in various publications; the author, without accepting 

all Comte’s and Durkheim’s theories, draws inspiration from their methods and ideas. 


Datma, Juan. La Doctrina de la densidad psicélogica de la poblacién. Preface by Miguel 
Figuerroa Roman. Tucuman, Universidad nacional de Tucuman, 1957. 4to, 83 pp., 
bibliography. (Universidad nacional de Tucuméan, Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales, Instituto de Sociografia y Planeacién, Cuadernos de Sociografia y Planeacién.) 
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Presentation of a theory according to which the psychological factor is always to be 
considered in the study of populations, regarded as a collective phenomenon localized 
in time and space; description, by way of example, of a series of tests making such a 
study possible. 


Deane, Phyllis (ed.) Bibliography on income and wealth. Vol. VI., 1953-1954. London, 
Bowes & Bowes, 1958. 4to, 139 pp., 37/- (stg.). (International Association for Research 
in Income and Wealth.) 

The sixth volume of this bibliography, which is an essential tool for all experts on 

national income, lists and abstracts 1,184 publications issued in more than fifty coun. 

tries. 


Dicutescu, Vladimir G. H. O Manufactura de ceramica: la Tirgu-Fiu, 1832-1 863. Bucuresti, 
Societatea de stiinte istorice gi filologice din R.P.R., 1956. 8vo, 107 pp., 3 lei. : 
Establishment and operation of a porcelain factory in Wallachia, in the middle of 

the nineteenth century; a social and economic study. 


Egypt and the United Nations. Report of a study group set up by the Egyptian Society 
of International Law. Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1957. 8vo, xii + 197 pp. (National studies 
on international organization.) 

This new volume in a valuable collection is characterized by the care with which the 

authors quote and comment on the main official and unofficial texts calculated to 

elucidate their subject. The appendix (pp. 127-84) reproduces the main resolutions 
adopted by the Council of the Arab League with regard to the United Nations. 


Festini ILuicu, Nelly. El Seminario de educacién 1946-1956. Lima, Departamento biblio- 
grafico y de trabajos dirigidos, 1957. 8vo, 48 pp., fig. (Universidad Nacional Mayor 
de San Marcos, Facultad de Educacién.) 

History of the seminar; numerous tables and diagrams summing up its activities; the 

results obtained. 


Festini Inticu, Nelly. Clasificacién para el material bibliografico especializado en educacién, 
Co-operated in the classification plan: Graciela Miranda Quiroz. Lima, Impr. 
D. Miranda, 1950. 8vo, 232 pp. (Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, 
Publicaciones del IV centenario.) 

Systematic classification plan, preceded by a brief introduction and followed by a very 

detailed alphabetical index. 


FirEsTONE, O. J. Canada’s economic development, 1867-1953. With special reference to 
changes in the country’s national product and national wealth. With a preface by 
Simon Kuznets. London, Bowes & Bowes, 1958. 8vo, xxvi + 384 pp., maps and 
charts. (Income and wealth series, VII.) 

Summing up the work of three generations, this economic history of Canada since 

its foundation as a nation emphasizes the problems raised by economic deve- 

lopment. 


Fousek, Peter G. Foreign central banking: the instruments of monetary policy. New York, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1957. 8vo, 116 pp. 

A comparative study of the instruments of monetary policy used in countries other than 

the United States of America (discount and rediscount, open market transactions, 

ratios, credit control and the control of financial markets). 


GANSHOF VAN DER MEERscH, W. J.; Perin, F. Le Droit électoral au Congo belge. Statut des 
villes et des communes. Bruxelles, Etablissements Emile Bruylant, 1958. 8vo, 111 pp. 
(Université libre de Bruxelles, Faculté de Droit, XV® journée interuniversitaire 
d’études juridiques.) 
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AND PUBLICATIONS 


Since 1957, certain local mandates in the Belgian Congo have been elective; analysis of 
the system applicable; study of the elections in December 1957. 


Grrarp, Alain; SaMuEL, Raul. Situacién y perspectivas de Chile en septiembre de 1957. Una 
investigaci6n de opinién publica en Santiago. Santiago, Universidad de Chile, 
Instituto de Sociologia, 1958. 8vo, viii + 100 pp. 

Report of the first public opinion poll carried out (in 1957) in Chile in co-operation 

with a French specialist; population and growth of the town of Santiago; living condi- 

tions of the population; general situation of the country; educational and cultural 
problems. 


Hacen, Everett E. Handbook for industry studies. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958. 
8vo, xii + 89 pp. (Massachusetts Institute of Technology, The Center for 
International Studies.) 

Research guide, containing a very interesting list of questions which every research 

worker studying any sector of national economy must endeavour to resolve. 


Hart, W. A. ’t; Heusz, Georges A.; VAN DER LeELy, E. H. F.; Netzer, Hans. Social 
responsibility in a changing world. Utrecht, N.V.A. Oosthoek’s Uitgevers Mij., 1958. 
8vo, 27 pp. (Grotius Seminarium Study and Research Centre for International 
Co-operation.) 

Four reports raising the problem of responsibility in the new conditions imposed by 

industrial civilization. 


Hymans, Paul. Mémoires. Published by Frans van Kalken in co-operation with John 
Bartier. Bruxelles, Editions de |’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1958. 2 vols., 8vo, 
xviii + 1,079 pp., full-page portraits. (Université libre de Bruxelles.) 

P, Hymans, former Minister for Foreign Affairs, gives an historical outline of Belgian 

policy between the first and second world wars, with special reference to his country’s 

position at the Peace Conference and within the League of Nations. The annex re- 
produces diplomatic documents and the author’s correspondence with King Albert. 


Jaxosson, Roman; Hutri-Worts, Gerta ; Besse, John Fred. Paleosiberian peoples and 
languages. A bibliographical guide. New Haven, Conn., HRAF Press, 1957. 8vo, 
viii + 224 pp. (Human Relations Area Files, Behavior science bibliographies.) 

This bibliography lists and abstracts almost 2,000 publications, a very large number 

of which belong to the collections of Harvard University. 


KercsKEMETI, Paul. Strategic surrender. The politics of victory and defeat. Stanford, Ky., 
Stanford University Press, 1958. 8vo, x + 287 pp., bibliography. 

Surrender, considered as a problem of political theory: an analysis of the armistice 

of 1940 and of the Italian, German and Japanese capitulations serves as a basis for a 

study of the present strategic situation and its implications with regard to the issue of an 

eventual armed conflict. 


Mérraux, Rhoda; Meap, Margaret. Thémes de culture de la France. Translated into 
French from the English by Yv. Delphée Miroglio. A study followed by critical 
notes by some French scholars: André Siegfried, of the Académie Frangaise, Charles 
Baudoin, Anne Cavaillat, Gabriel Le Bras, Pierre Mantel, Pierre Marchand and 
Jean Stoetzel. Le Havre, Seine-Maritime, Institut havrais de sociologie, boite postale 
258. 750 fr. (Published in the series of the Institut havrais de sociologie économique 
et de psychologie des peuples.) 

This work is the French translation of Themes in French Culture, published by Stanford 

University Press, in the Hoover Institute Studies, with an Introduction by Margaret 

Mead. The book deals essentially with life in the French home. When M. Abel Miroglio, 

Director of the Institut havrais de sociologie, decided to have this book translated and 

published, he also invited representatives of those who were depicted in it to comment 
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on how foreign specialists saw them. The book is therefore followed by critical 
notes from a number of French scholars: Messrs. André Siegfried, Charles Baudoin, 
Anne Cavaillat, Gabriel Le Bras, Pierre Mantel, Pierre Marchand and Jean 
Stoetzel. 

The book is the first to appear in a new series launched by the Institut havrais de 
sociologie which also publishes the Revue de Psychologie des Peuples. 


Nature (The) and transmission of the genetic and cultural characteristics of human populations, 
Papers presented at the 1956 annual conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1957. 8vo, 143 pp., bibliography. 

A series of reports concerning the factors governing genetic variations; the identification, 

distribution and fecundity of abnormal individuals; and the importance of biological 

factors. 


New (The) India. Progress through democracy. New York, Toronto, London, Macmillan, 
1958. 8vo, x + 412 pp., full-page plates, map. (Government of India, Planning 
Commission.) 

Presentation, by the Indian Planning Commission, of the principles and aims of the 

Second Five-year Plan (1956); account of the development of the various sectors of 

agriculture and industry, and of the social policy followed. 


OssowskA, Maria. Podstawy nauki 0 moralnosci. Wydanie drugie. Warszawa, Pafstwowe 
wydawnictwo naukowe, 1957. 8vo, viii + 416 pp. 

A highly documented analysis of the ‘bases of moral science’, effected on the philo 

sophical level, but with reference to what are often social science issues. 


Sartori, Giovanni. Democrazia e definizioni. Bologna, I] Mulino, 1957. 8vo, xii + 333 pp. 
(Saggi, 14.) 

After defining democracy in accordance with its internal logic, and in contrast with 

non-democratic theories, the author endeavours to verify his ideas by comparing them 

with historical realities. 


ScHNEIDER, Betty V. H. Industrial relations in the West Coast maritime industry. Berkeley, 
Calif., University of California Press, 1958. 8vo, x + 83 pp. (University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations. West Coast collective bargaining systems.) 

All the workers of the American maritime industry are members of powerful trade 

unions. For more than a century, the latter have been in permanent conflict with 

employers as well as among themselves. 


ScHWARZENBERGER, Georg. The legality of nuclear weapons. Published under the auspices 
of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens & Sons, 1958. 12mo, 
viii + 70 pp. (The Library of World Affairs.) 

According to numerous international rules and conventions, atomic weapons are 

illegal, but nothing prevents their being used for the purpose of self-defence. The 

effectiveness of rules established by the Security Council must not be over-estimated. 


SILBERMANN, Alphons. Wovon lebt die Musik. Die Prinzipien der Musiksoziologie. Regen: 
burg, G. Bosse, 1957. 12m0, 235 pp., bibliography. 

Music is a social phenomenon: it creates communication between individuals and leads 

to the forming of social groups; the characteristics, functions and attitudes of these 

groups in the community. 


Studies in human ecology. A series of lectures given at the Anthropological Society of 
Washington by Angel Palerm, Eric R. Wolf, Waldo R. Wedel and Betty J. Megger. 
Washington, Pan-American Union, 1957. 8vo, vi + 158 pp. (Social science monographs, 
III.) 

Man’s relations with his environment, analysed within the framework of different 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


cultural regions: Central America, Great Prairies of North America, Amazon Basin, 


Central Asia. 


Studii si articole de istorie. II. Bucuresti, Societatea de stiinte istorice si filologice, 1957. 
8vo, 612 pp., fig. ill., fac-sim. 

Collection of articles on the history of Dacia, the Rumanian principalities and present- 

day Rumania; most of them relate to the nineteenth century. 


Unitep Nations. Rapport sur une politique coordonnée en matiére de niveaux de vie familiaux. 
New York, Département des Affaires Economiques et Sociales, 1957. 8vo, viii + 82 pp. 
ST/SOA/34. 

Republished under the direction of Mr. George F. Davidson, this report examines the 

measures adopted in various countries and indicates the possible trends of the different 

national policies. 


VERNON, Raymond. Trade policy in crisis. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1958. 8vo, 24 pp. (Princeton University, International Finance Section, Department 
of Economics and Sociology, Essays in international finance, no. 29.) 

The prolongation of the Trade Agreements Act is essential, but it is not enough: the 

United States must have a much more constructive international economic policy and 

perhaps, even, envisage their complete integration in a general economic system at 

Atlantic community level. 


ZurcHER, Arnold J. The struggle to unite Europe, 1940-1958. New York, New York 
University Press, 1958. 8vo, xx + 254 pp. 

American point of view concerning the birth and evolution of the European Union 

and its institutions, from the Council of Europe to the Common Market. Role played 

by the United States. 











III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Copenhagen, 11 to 17 August 1957 


This was the first annual meeting of the federation to be held in Scandinavia, and in 
Copenhagen it benefited greatly by the co-operation and interest of a well-established 
and active national mental health association. The meeting attracted over five hundred 
participants, both from the Continent of Europe and elsewhere, many of whom are 
regular attenders at the annual meetings. 

The Copenhagen meeting was organized by the secretariat of the federation, with 
the collaboration of the host organization, the Danish Association for Mental Health, 
The thanks of the federation were extended to the organizing committee in Copenhagen 
and to all who supported them in their work. 

The inaugural session was held in the Ny Carlsberg Glypoteket under the distin. 
guished personal patronage of H.R.H. Prince Axel, with the president of the World 
Federation for Mental Health (WFMH), Dr. Margaret Mead (United States), in the 
chair. An address of welcome was read by Count Carl Moltke, Lord President of 
Copenhagen and president of the Danish Association for Mental Health. After the 
president’s reply, H.E. William Borberg, former Ambassador of Denmark to the 
United Nations, spoke on ‘Mental Health in International Relations’. 

Following the usual practice, the meeting consisted of plenary sessions with discus- 
sions, special plenary sessions, discussion groups, the showing of technical films and 
an annual business session. At the first of the ten plenary sessions, Dr. Margaret Mead, 
speaking on ‘Growing up in Different Cultures’, discussed the different attitudes as to 
what is expected of a child at a given age in different societies. 

Professor Erik Strémgen (Denmark) spoke on ‘Genetics and Mental Health’ and 
gave an account of the scientific position held by geneticists today as opposed to that 
existing in the past. Dr. Donald Buckle, Mental Health Officer, WHO Regional 
Office for Europe, read a paper on ‘Growing up with a Normal Family’, pointing out 
that society can now use its understanding of psycho-dynamic phenomena for the 
fostering of sound emotional development. 

Dr. Paul Sivadon (France), speaking on ‘Growing up in a Problem Family’, described 
the stresses and strains upon the dynamic development of the child caused by absence 
of a parent or by other abnormal family conditions. 

‘Psychology in the Service of the School’ was the subject selected by Mr. Thomas 
Sigsgaard (Denmark) who described something of the work being done by educational 
psychologists in schools. Professor Otto Klineberg (United States), speaking on 
‘Growing up for Co-operation or Conflict’, showed that there are both increased 
dangers and increased opportunities in the present age. 

Dr. Wilfred C. Hulse (United States) spoke on ‘The American Adolescent Girl in 
a Changing World—an Experience in Group Counselling’. He described the mutual 
experiences of a group in their search for a solution to problems of living. Dr. Anne 
Audéoud-Naville (Switzerland) read a paper on ‘Puberty and Sexual Morality’ 
and discussed the special strains that are caused by the unequal physical, emotional 
and social developments of that period of life. Dr. Tsung-yi Lin (China) spoke on 
‘Two Types of Delinquent Youth in Chinese Society’. Delinquency in China is charac- 
terized by two main trends: one is a reactionary movement based on old religious ant 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


social mores, a revolt against the necessity for society to adapt itself to modern condi- 
tions; the other is analogous to the youth gangs now prevalent all over the world—the 
organization of youth still uncertain of its position vis-d-vis traditional society. 
Mr. S. R. Slavson (United States) discussed ‘Sources of Psychological Tension in 
“Normal”? Adolescent Groups’, and described the following phases: induction, when 
hostilities and jealousies are worked out; ‘dilution’ and neutralization of hostility by 
the leaders; and the compromise motivated by the need for organization. 

Professor Dr. Hans Hoff (Austria) outlined recent experiences with refugees from 
Hungary in ‘The Young Refugee’, and spoke of the extraordinary vulnerability of 
youth in such circumstances. Dr. A. Poslavsky (Netherlands) spoke on ‘The Young 
Refugee in his New Country’, and described measures necessary to enable acculturation 
to take place. 

During a panel session on “The Work of the United Nations in Relation to Mental 
Health in Changing Cultures’, Professor Manuel Lopez-Rey, Chief, Section of Social 
Defence, United Nations, spoke of the work of the United Nations; Mr. A. Hermann, 
Department of Social Sciences, Unesco, spoke about Unesco, and Professor 
Dr. E. E. Krapf, Chief, Mental Health Section, WHO, described the activities of 
WHO. Dr. J. Cottrell, Deputy Regional Director, represented the Regional Office for 
Europe of WHO. 

A panel consisting of Dr. Bernard Honoré (France), Dr. P. M. Yap (Hong 
Kong), Dr. Karl O. Christiansen (Denmark) and Dr. Kenneth Soddy (United King- 
dom), under the chairmanship of Dr. Alan Stoller (Australia), discussed the ‘Prevention 
of Juvenile’ Delinquency’. This subject was also dealt with by Professor Manuel Lopez- 
Rey of the United Nations, in a special session. 

At the concluding session, Dr. Bertram Schaffner (United States) summed up the 
work of the discussion groups, and Dr. G. Brock Chisholm (Canada), President, 
WFMH, 1957-58, epitomized the discussions at the meeting on the general theme 
‘Growing up in a Changing World’. He spoke of the forces that impel us to adopt an 
attitude of responsibility for the well-being of humanity. 


ANNUAL GENERAL SESSION 


At the Annual General Session of the Federation, the incoming president (1957-58), 
Dr. G. Brock Chisholm (Canada), was installed by the outgoing president, Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead. Professor Dr. Hans Hoff (Austria) was elected vice-president (to be 
president 1958-59). The following elections were made to the Executive Board 1957-61, 
to fill vacancies: Professor Dr. W. von Baeyer (Germany); Dr. Baltazar Caravedo 
(Peru) ; Dr. H. Moross (Union of South Africa) ; Miss Eileen L. Younghusband (United 
Kingdom), 

Seven new organizations were admitted to membership: South Australian Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, Inc.; Pan Hellenic Union of Mental Hygiene (Greece) ; 
Japan Federation for Mental Health; Aruba Society for Mental Health (Netherlands 
Antilles); Liga Panamena de Salud Mental (Panama); Cartel Suisse pour Ja Protec- 
tion de la Santé Mentale (Switzerland); Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, Inc. 
(United States). 

The Federation now has 103 member associations in 43 countries and seven inter- 
national member associations. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1958 


This will take place in Vienna, by kind invitation of the Austrian Society for Mental 
Health, and the subject will be the world-wide problem of refugees. 
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WORLD MENTAL HEALTH YEAR, 1960 


It was decided to designate 1960 as ‘World Mental Health Year’. Work will begin 
in 1959 and may continue into 1961, but 1960 will be the period of major effort, 
The numerous activities planned for the Mental Health Year include: (a) the training 
of groups to undertake co-ordinated surveys of the occurrence and causes of all type; 
of mental and emotional ill-health; (b) the study of causes which may be preventabk 
through education or community action; (c) increased efforts to study the developmen 
of good ‘positive’ health and human relations whatever the interpretation of these may 
be in different cultures; (d) stimulation of activities within countries all over the 
world. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Some 280 members took part in 16 discussion groups; the topics included: problens 
resulting from the processes of urbanization and industrialization; education for 
leisure in an industrialized society; the mental health aspects of policy in industry, 
particularly in respect to craftsmanship and automation; social welfare programme 
in relation to the social situation; adolescent dependence and maturity; group psycho 
therapy and its relation to prophylaxis; mental health problems and the needs o 
refugees; the mental health of parents and children in the family; mental health and 
spiritual values as a factor in education; education for good human relations and 
citizenship; the making and use of mental health films; the mental health of physic. 
ally handicapped children; mental health in psychiatric institutions. 


MENTAL HEALTH FILMS AND EXTEMPORARY DRAMA 


There were two series of film-showings. In addition, the Danish mental health film, 
‘No Time for Tenderness’, was shown. An evening meeting watched and discussed 
an example of ‘Extemporary Drama’, arranged by a group in Copenhagen which is 
interested in the therapeutic use of this form of group activity. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOCIETY 
FOR THE HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY 


Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 


In an effort to assess the impact of technology on society, a group of interested scholars 
have come together to form the Society for the History of Technology. The society 
will sponsor meetings at which various aspects of technological history will be inver 
tigated and will publish a quarterly journal, Technology and Culture, devoted to the study 
of the development of technology and its relations with society and culture. 

The executive committee of the newly formed society consists of: Melvin Kranzberg, 
Case Institute of Technology (chairman); Carl W. Condit, Northwestern University; 
Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard University; Edward. Lurie, University of Michigan; 
Robert Multhauf, Smithsonian Institution; William Fielding Ogburn, University of 
Chicago; Stanley Pergellis, Newberry Library; John B. Rae, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Richard Shryock, Johns Hopkins University; Lynn White, Jr., Milk 
College. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The advisory council is also in the process of formation and includes among its 
members: Robert Burlingame, West Redding, Connecticut; Leonard Carmichael, 
Smithsonian Institution; Charles W. Cole, Amherst College; Peter F. Drucker, New 
York University; George A. Gullette, North Carolina State College; Morrell Heald, 
Case Institute of Technology; Thomas B. Hughes, Washington and Lee University; 
Richard S. Kirby, Yale University; John A. Kouwenhoven, Barnard College; Tho- 
mas S. Kuhn, University of California; Philippe Le Corbeiller, Harvard University; 
Bert James Loewenberg, Sarah Lawrence College; Lenox R. Lohr, Museum of Science 
and Industry; Hugo A. Meier, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Theodore 
B. Merrill, Jr., Business Week; Robert K. Merton, Columbia University; Lewis Mum- 
ford, Amenia, New York; John U. Nef, University of Chicago; John W. Oliver, 
University of Pittsburgh; Derek J. Price, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N.J.; David Riesman, University of Chicago; Robert E. Schofield, University of 
Kansas; Warren C. Scoville, University of California (Los Angeles) ; Thomas M. Smith, 
United States Air Force; Robert S. Woodbury, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
the Honorable Ralph E. Flanders, United States Senator; Elting E. Morison, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Duane H. D. Roller, University of Oklahoma; 
Abbott Payson Usher, Salem, Massachusetts. 

As its first programme, the society will co-sponsor the meeting of the Humanistic- 
Social Division of the American Society for Engineering Education, to be held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, on 16 to 17 June. The programme is as follows: 

16 June: ‘The Role of the Technical Museum in Engineering Education’, Robert 
Multhauf, Head Curator, Science and Technology, Smithsonian Institution. 
‘Engineering Concepts in the Development of Thermodynamics’, Thomas S. Kuhn, 
University of California. 

17 June: ‘Relations of Science, Technology and Art in Nineteenth-century Building’, 
Carl W. Condit, Northwestern University. ‘Technology and Cultural Values in 
American History’, Edward Lurie, University of Michigan. 

The Society expects to begin publication of Technology and Culture in the autumn 
of 1959. Applications for charter membership ($10) in the Society for the History 
of Technology should be sent to Professor Melvin Kranzberg, Room 315 Main 
Building, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON CYBERNETICS 


Namur, 3 to 10 September 1958 


The International Assuciation for Cybernetics is organizing the Second International 
Congress on Cybernetics in Namur, Belgium, from 3 to 10 September 1958, under 
the honorary presidency of the Governor of the Province of Namur. This congress 
falls within the range of activities proper to the association, as defined in Article 3 of 
its statutes: ‘The aim of the International Association for Cybernetics is to ensure a 
permanent and organized liaison between scientists whose work, in various countries, is 
connected with any aspect of cybernetics. 

‘The association strives to advance the science of cybernetics and its technical appli- 
cations, and to publicize the results obtained in this field. It will take all necessary 
steps to achieve its objectives.’ 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
THE PURPOSE OF THE CONGRESS 


The Second International Congress on Cybernetics will again bring together peopk 
with a common interest in cybernetics, thus continuing the work of the 1956 congres 
which was attended by 800 delegates from 22 countries. As in 1956, the organizers are 
unwilling to set too precise a limit to the range of subjects under discussion. On the 
contrary, they hope for the widest possible exchange of views and information. 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


The organizing committee of the congress is made up as follows: president: Professor 
Georges R. Boulanger (Belgium), Polytechnic Faculty of Mons and Brussels University; 
members: René Close (Belgium), barrister at Namur; Louis Couffignal (France), 
Inspector-General of Education, Director of the Automatic Computation Laboratory, 
Institut Blaise Pascal, Paris; John Diebold (United States), management consultant, 
President of John Diebold and Associates, Inc., New York; W. Grey Walter (United 
Kingdom), Director of the Physiological Department of the Burden Neurologic! 
Institute, Bristol; permanent delegate: Josse Lemaire (Belgium), Director of the 
Economic, Social, and Cultural Office of the Province of Namur. 


PROGRAMME 


Subjects dealt with at the congress will be divided into the following six groups: 
(a) Information (information theory, computing machinery, etc.); (b) Automatic 
machinery (the application of cybernetics to machines); (c) Automation (the use of 
automatic machinery in industry and office work); (d) The economic and social 
effects of automation; (e) Cybernetics and the social sciences; (f) Cybernetics and 
biology. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


The languages used at the congress will be French and English. The programme will 
include plenary sessions and meetings of the various sections. A concluding conference 
will synthesize the general results of the congress. The plenary sessions will be held 
in the mornings. General lectures will be given on the subjects mentioned above. 
The section meetings will be held in the afternoons. Papers will be read and discussed. 
There will be as many sections as are necessary to cover the maximum amount o 
ground. The concluding conference of the congress will be attended by the chairman 
and secretaries of each section. The proceedings of the Congress will be published. 


FEES 


All those wishing to take part in the congress are invited to contact the Secretariat 
of the International Association for Cybernetics, 13, rue Basse-Marcelle, Namur, 
Belgium. The fees for attending the Congress have been fixed as follows: Member 
of the International Association for Cybernetics, 200 Belgian francs; non-memben, 
400 Belgian francs. No fees will be charged to the authors of papers. 

Registration forms for membership of the International Association for Cybernetic 
may be obtained on request from the Secretariat, 13, rue Basse-Marcelle, Namur, 
Belgium. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS 


Authors of papers are requested to send the title and a summary of the paper to the 
secretariat as soon as possible, and in no case later than 1 June 1958. This summary 
should not exceed one typewritten page. 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES 


The Second General Assembly of the International Association for Cybernetics will 
be held during the congress. A visit to the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair will by arranged 
for the members of the congress and their families. In addition, a series of excursions 
will be organized for the persons accompanying the congressists but not attending 
the meetings. 


FOURTH WORLD CONGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Rome, 16 to 20 September 1958 


The International Political Science Association is to hold its Fourth World Congress 
at Rome from 16 to 20 September 1958. The inaugural meeting will take place in the 
Capitol at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 16 September, when several members of the Italian 
Government will be present. The working meetings are to be held in the premises of 
the Accademia dei Lincei in the Corsini Palace. The subjects for discussion are the 
following: 


1. ‘Pressure Groups’, Rapporteur, Professor Henry W. Ehrmann, University of 

Colorado. 

In September 1957 the International Political Science Association organized a round- 
table meeting in Pittsburgh (United States of America) to go into the importance, 
role, working methods, internal organization and structure of pressure groups in 
various countries. The Rapporteur, Professor Henry W. Ehrmann, of the University 
of Colorado, has prepared a working paper suggesting bases for comparison between 
pressure groups in different countries. 

The pressure groups to be discussed include workers’ trade unions and employers’ 
associations, groups of industrialists and private organizations with ideological 
sympathies or representing particular interests, which exercise a direct or indirect 
influence on the government. The discussions in Rome will be focused specially on 
pressure groups in socialist countries and countries in the process of development, 
other countries having been studied at the previous round-table meeting. An attempt 
will also be made to approach the subject from a more theoretical standpoint with the 
object of working out a typology of pressure groups. 


2. ‘Control of Public Enterprise’, Rapporteur, Professor Francesco Vito, University 
of the Sacred Heart, Milan. 

The number of public undertakings is steadily growing in all countries, whatever 

their political systems. This raises the important problem of how to ensure effective 

political control of these by no means negligible forces within a country. This is the 

problem which is to be discussed; Professor Francesco Vito of the University of the 
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Sacred Heart, Milan, will act as rapporteur. Professor Saraceno is to contribute ap 
important working paper on this problem in relation to Italy, and it is hoped that 
many other national reports will also be received. 


3. ‘Relations between the Legislature and the Executive’, Rapporteur, Professor Georges 
Vedel, University of Paris. 

This is one of the oldest problems in political science, but it merits re-examination jp 
the light of recent developments, especially in the economic and technical fields, 
The needs of modern life call for a strong executive which must, nevertheless, be 
adequately controlled by the legislature. This is a problem which different countries 
approach in very different ways, according to their political systems. The discussion; 
will be led by Professor Georges Vedel, of the Faculty of Law, University of Paris, 
It is hoped that national reports will be received on the actual situation in various 
countries, both in Europe and elsewhere. 


4. ‘International Conflicts’, Rapporteur, Professor Jacques Freymond, Director 
of the University Institute of International Studies, Geneva. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has, for several years past, been 
carrying out a series of studies of international conflicts to see if it is possible to work 
out the basis for a general theory on the subject. The Rapporteur, Professor Jacques 
Freymond, Director of the University Institute of International Studies at Geneva, 
was in charge of the first pilot study organized by the Carnegie Endowment on the 
Franco-German conflict concerning the Saar. The discussions at the congress will bear, 
in the main, first on questions of method and secondly on theoretical questions. 


5. ‘Local Government’, Rapporteur, Mr. Henry Maddick, University of Birmingham. 
The International Political Science Association has been commissioned by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration to carry out a survey of the problems of 
local government and administrative decentralization in countries in process of develop- 
ment. Mr. Henry Maddick, of the University of Birmingham, is in charge of the survey. 
He has made a number of specialists responsible for preparing national reports on the 
following countries: Brazil, India, Philippines, Turkey, Sudan and Yugoslavia. At the 
congress, Mr. Maddick will present a report on the progress made with this work; 
and there will be a discussion on the working hypotheses being used and on the 
information so far collected. 


6. ‘Relations between Theory and Practice in Political Science’, Rapporteur, Professor 
Jovan Djordjevié, University of Belgrade. 

Professor Jovan Djordjevié has been asked to prepare the general report on this interest- 
ing and complex subject. The main purpose is to ascertain to what extent theory is 
actually a political factor in countries with different political systems; and to what 
extent the development of theory is influenced by political facts. Specialists from both 
socialist countries and Western-type democracies have already promised to take part 
in this study. 


Persons wishing to take part in the congress should contact the Secretariat, IPSA, 
172, route de Ferney, Grand-Saconnex, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE CHATEAU DU BOIS DU ROCHER 


This building was constructed in 1904 and refurnished in 1946. Set amid spacious 
wooded grounds it is now—thanks to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Olaf Aschberg of 
Sweden who have donated it to Unesco—available to organizations wishing to arrange 
conferences, meetings and seminars. Situated within easy reach of Paris (the journey 
by train takes only 27 minutes), the chateau is centrally heated and possesses numerous 
large conference rooms, equipment for interpreting, bedrooms with and without baths, 
and a restaurant. 

It is hoped that organizations whose activities fall within the compass of the social, 
natural and medical sciences and which are desirous of hiring this magnificent house 
for their meetings will contact the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Chateau 
du Bois du Rocher, Bureau of Conference Planning and General Services, Unesco, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris-7°, France, from whom terms and all details may be obtained. 
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